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THE ENVIRONMENTAL DECADE 
(Action Proposals for the 1970’s) 



MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1970 

House of Representatives, 

Conservation and Naturae Resources Subcommittee 

of the Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 2154, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Henry S. Reuss (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 1 

Present: Representatives Henry S. Reuss, Jim Wright, Floyd V. 
Hicks, Guy V ander J agt, and Gilbert Gude. 

Stan members present: Phineas Indritz, chief counsel; Josephine 
Scheiber, research analyst; and J. P. Carlson, minority counsel, House 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Reuss. Good morning. 

The House Conservation and Natural Resources Subcommittee will 
be in order for hearing this week on action proposals for the 1970 
environmental decade. 

During the decade of the 1960’s the Congress of the United States 
enacted many far-reaching environmental qua lity measures — the Clean 
Air Act, the Water Quality Act, the Clean Water Restoration Act, the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act. the Outdoor Recreation Act, 
the Water Resources Planning Act, the Solid Waste Disposal Act, the 
National Water Commission Act, the Estuarine Study Act, the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act, and other important legislation— 
because we saw the continuing degradation of our waters, our air, and 
our land, and the need for remedial legislation. 

Last month, over 80 Members of the House of Representatives, from 
both political parties, including all the members of this subcommittee, 
joined in “A Call for the Environmental Decade.” In our statement 
of December 16, 1969, we focused on a number of problems which must 
be resolved if we are to cure our environmental ills during the next 10 
years. These issues include : 

Adequate funding for waste treatment plants, separation of 
storm and sanitary sewers, et cetera. 

Development of desalinization and recycling and the prevention 
of waste by evaporation and other causes, if we are to have enough 
usable water. 

Elimination of sources of pollution. 

Preservation of our wetlands and estuaries. 

Development of pollution-free automotive engines, as alterna- 
tives to our present environment-poisoning internal combustion 
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engine, ns well as of forms of mass transportation which do not 
pollute the atmosphere. 

. Standards for industrial and powerplants, to eliminate pollu- 
tionnl discharges of sulfur oxides, hydrocarbons, and particulate 
matter. 

Elimination of agricultural soil erosion and of siltation from 
highway construction and suburban development. 

Control of chemical pollution from the use of fertilizers, herbi- 
cides, and persistent pesticides. 

Standards for regional and national planning, including con- 
struction of new towns and provision for adequate open space 
adjacent to densely populated areas. 

Expansion of our programs for parks, playgrounds, w ilderness 
areas, w r ild rivers and seashores, and fish ana wildlife areas. 

. Strict controls for solid waste disposal, and elimination of 
littering. 

Preservation of our wildlife habitat and of our marine re- 
sources. 

Provision for better management of our mineral and forest 
resources. 

Our statement noted that “All of these environmental resources 
must be preserved not only for themselves, but for the life, liberty, and 
happiness of our people. Environment is for people.” 

In his first state of the Union address, delivered to a joint session 
of the Congress on January 22, President Nixon emphasized the need 
to “make our peace with nature and begin to make reparations for 
the damage we have done to our air, our land, and our water.” 

“The program I shall propose to Congress,” the President said, “will 
be the most comprehensive and costly program in this field ever in 
the Nation’s history. * * * I shall propose to this Congress a $10 bil- 
lion Nationwide clean waters program to put modem municipal waste 
treatment plants in every place in America where they are needed to 
make our waters clean again, and to do it now,” 

We are pleased, that President Nixon appears to have placed the 
Office of the President firmly behind increased efforts to protect and 
enhance the quality of our environment. 

But expressions of concern, while wholly commendable, must bo 
supported by substantial action programs to accomplish the tasks 
necessary to protect, the environment. ' 

I know that all of us in this room join in the hope that the President 
will soon submit to the Congress bold and specific environmental 
program recommendations, and will provide for their speedy imple- 
mentation. One good step toward such implementation was the Ad- 
ministration’s announcement last week approving the release of the 
$800 million appropriated by the Congress last year, and signed into 
law* by the President on December 11, for waste treatment plant 
construction grants. 

The Conservation and Natural Resources Subcommittee this week 
turns its attention to action programs which must be developed to re- 
store the quality of our environment during the decade of the 1970’s — 
what must be done now to stop and reverse the tide of environmental 
degradation which is rapidly engulfing our Nation. 
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We shall be hearing from representatives of conservation groups, 
architectural and planning groups, public health groups, and the 
labor movement. Their testimony and recommendations will help us to 
explore existing and imminent environmental problems; to discover 
what must be done to solve them ; to examine the effectivness and 
efficiency of existing Government policies and programs; and to de- 
velop proposals for new programs where needed. 

Among the questions we shall endeavor to answer this week are : 

1. What must government do to strengthen or redirect its existing 
programs for environmental protection and improvement? 

2. Which programs should be expanded, curtailed, or eliminated? 
How? Why? 

3. How can programs at all levels of government be better co- 
ordinated to achieve maximum economy, efficiency, and effectiveness ? 

4. What would be the cost of new programs to protect and enhance 
the quality of the environment? Who should administer such 
programs? 

5. How can we encourage more 'public participation in the con- 
sideration of proposals that affect the environment ? 

6. How can we mako public agencies and officials more. responsive 
to environtmental concerns in the administration of environmental 
programs? 

7. Can the public effectively protect our air and water through class 
action litigation ? 

8. How should the Federal grant programs be strengthened to help 
protect and improve environmental values? 

By the end of the week, we hope we shall have pinpointed more 
clearly the environmental problems toward which all of us— in gov- 
ernment at all levels, in private agencies, and as individuals — must 
turn our energies if we are once again to have clean waters, clear skies, 
and a habitable earth in this country that we love. 

I will first ask Dr. Miller B. Spangler, director of the Center for 
Techno-Economic Studies,. National Planning. Association, and 
Thomas L. Kimball, executive director of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, to step forward to the witness table. 

Both of you gentlemen, on behalf of your organizations or individ- 
ually, have submitted very comprehensive statements which will be 
received in full into the record. 

We would now like to ask you to proceed in your own way to assist 
this subcommittee in determining what action programs are going to 
be. necessary in the years ahead. 

Dr. Spangler. 

STATEMENT OF DR. MILLER B. SPANGLER, DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR 

TECHNO-ECONOMIC STUDIES, NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Spaxgler. Despite growing affluency in our society ^ we suffer 
increasingly from water, air, and land pollution, noise pollution and 
esthetic pollution. These trends must ana can be reversed. In the plan- 
ning of action programs to halt environmental degradation and to.re- 
store natural resources to a purer or better man aged , state, planning 
efforts must be concentratea on the most controversial, parts of the 
problem. One such issue is whether our society will be willing to bear 
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the high costs of curbing pollution and enhancing environmental qual- 
ity. It is felt that our society is, in fact, coming to the conclusion that 
it can afford to spend whatever sums will prove necessary in halting 
the degradation of our natural resources plus substantial additional 
funds for restoration and enhancement of environmental quality. 

For example, in going from a workweek averaging 70 hours in 1850 
to a 40-hour workweek today, Americans have already demonstrated 
a willingness to sacrifice hundreds of billions of dollars in personal 
annual income to improve the quality of living. Yet today, the enjoy- 
ment of leisure has been seriously impaired by the degradation of en- 
vironmental quality and the limitations this imposes on recreational 
opportunities. Thus, I am convinced that our society will, in the not- 
too-distant future, grow in its willingness to sacrifice even $10 bil- 
lion or more per year in personal disposable personal income— if this 
price proves necessary — in order to gain the advantages of improved 
environmental quality. 

However, to accomplish this will require that other pvogam plan- 
ning difficulties be solved in an effective and judicious manner, espe- 
cially the distribution of program costs. In the case of air pollution 
caused by automobiles, it is expected that their owners will bear, the 
cost of technologies, to reduce this pollution. As for industrial air and 
water pollution, it is anticipated that much of the cost of pollution 
abatement measures will be passed along to consumers. In some in- 
stances, the market structure will not permit elevation of prices to 
cover increased costs, and the profit squeeze may force certain plants — 
particularly older ones — to close down. The threatened loss of jobs and 
dislocations to local economies may require some form of tax relief 
measure to bear part of the cost of pollution abatement measures. 

In the case of improved sewage treatment and solid waste disposal 
systems, it is desirable that local governments be required to bear a 
major fraction of the costs. However, some cost-sharing.by State and 
Federal Governments would be constructive in encouraging the neces- 
sary regional cooperation among the multiplicity of divided political 
jurisdictions, particularly wherein the localities bearing costs are not 
the exclusive— or even principal — beneficiaries of the pollution abate- 
ment measures. 

Indeed, a great deal of cooperation will be required involving indi- 
viduals, business concerns, and local, State, and Federal governments 
to solve pollution problems. The automotive industry is developing 
cleaner burning internal combustion engines. In large metropolitan 
areas where buses, taxis, and commercial trucks operate primarily 
within urban limits, it may be desirable to require these to shift to 
electrical or steam-driven engines which produce little or no air pol- 
lution. More emphasis is needed on improved mass transit systems to 
encou rage fewer persons to drive automobiles to work. 

Also, in controlling water pollution, a variety of measures are 
needed : The banning of phosphates in detergents and the use of DDT 
or other agriculture chemicals Which do not readily decompose ; the 
installation of secondary and tertiary sewage treatment plants; the 
separation of storm sewers from municipal sewage-gathering systems; 
the extension of sewage effluent pipes to a greater distance from shore 
in the Great Lakes or marine coastal areas, and the curbing of indus- 
trial forms of pollution that are especially injurious to marine life. 
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In solid waste disposal, more emphasis is needed on technologies which 
improve the economics of recycling waste materials for reuse. Legis- 
lation or the imposition of taxes could be useful tools in discouraging 
the use of objectionable packaging materials which are costly to dis- 
pose of. The disposal of solid wastes in the ocean, if carefully con- 
trolled, could provide an appropriate solution. (About 50 percent of 
the U.S. population lives within the coastal counties.) 

In general, the priorities of action programs to control different 
forms of pollution and to enhance environmental quality should be 
determined by cost-benefit analyses. In some cases, the injury to so- 
ciety is already so great and so obvious that such studies may not be 
required or can be of a cursory nature. In more complex cases involv- 
ing substantial uncertainty whether benefits will exceed costs — and 
particularly those where the benefits are regionally dispersed — one can 
expect sluggish political processes to delay action programs. In these 
instances, Federal measures, including feasibility studies and other 
research, can be especially helpful, in determining the need for, and 
priorities to be accorded to, alternative action programs. 

Measures to prevent pollution and environmental degradation are 
often less expensive than restoration measures. This was especially evi- 
dent in a recent study we performed for the Marine Sciences Council 
on “The Role of Marine Sciences in the Multiple Uses of the Coastal 
Zone of Lake Erie and Lake Superior.” A conclusion of this study is. 
that Lake Erie is far from being a dead lake and it is possible through, 
pollution control and restoration measures to greatly enhance the rec- 
reational and other coastal zone uses of the lake, but at very great 
expense. N .. . 

A matter of controversy is whether the state of the art of technology 
is adequate to proceed with pollution control and restoration measures 
without further delay. In most cases, technologies are sufficiently de- 
veloped to control pollution and thus there is little excuse for delaying 
action programs. Moreover, the early implementation of programs 
and the enforcement of antipollution legjslntion already on the nooks 
will serve ns desirable stimulants for private enterprise to accelerate- 
R. & D. to improve the cost-effectiveness of pollution abatement 
technologies. 

This is not to. say that all need is past for federally sponsored 
R. & D. in pollutjon and restoration measures. Continuing research is 
needed to ascertain the adverse effects of different kinds of pollutants 
on man, marine life, and other forms of wildlife which are bound 
together in complex ecologies. In the case of thermal pollution re- 
sulting from the effluent cooling waters of nuclear and thermoelectric 
powerplants, research is needed which would indicate how the ap- 
propriate location of these plants might actually benefit swimming, 
fishing, and aquaculture by elevating temperatures of cold coastal 
waters. 

One of the important tasks for R. & D. is to reduce the present high 
cost of pollution control measures, be they air, water, or land pollu- 
tion measures. For example, it is estimated that the cost of solving 
the water pollution problem of Lake Erie is around $4.5 billion. While 
progress should not be delayed while seeking lower cost technologies, 
nevertheless, expenditures on pollution monitoring and pollution 
abatement technologies are likely to be ongoing expenses of society 
for all future time. Accordingly, it is necessary to proceed with pro- 
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grams of Federal support for R. & D. to improve these technologies. 
Local and State governments generally neglect this kind of R. & D. 
and private enterprise has often not proceeded with R. & D. because of 
market uncertainties. 

Some suggested areas for federally sponsored R. & D. in pollution 
control ana in enhancing environmental quality would include : 

1. Improved techniques for controlling beach erosion. 

2. The development of artificial reefs or habitats which would serve 
as protected breeding grounds and nurseries for marine life, especially 
in places where landfills of coastal marshlands or estuaries have al- 
ready destroyed the breeding grounds of wildlife. 

3. Aquaculture -and genetic research which would develop improved 
strains of harvestable marine life which could better withstand the 
environmental conditions found in various lakes and estuaries. 

4. Methods of predicting the likely impact on increased yields of 
marine life in complex ecosystems resulting from pollution control 
measures aud advances in aquaculture. 

5. Better techniques of evaluating the social and economic benefits 
of pollution control and restoration measures. 

6. Better geological and geophysical knowledge of subbottom strata 
in the vicinity of offshore oil developments, plus other technological in- 
formation which would reduce the risk of accidental oil seeps. 

7. Development of cost-effective technologies for minimizing dam- 
age to marine life and wildlife, beaches, ana personal property from 
accidental oil spills. 

8. Research on pollution problems of Arctic Alaska, including: The 
adverse effects of impregnation of soils with industrial and urban 
wastes; the capacity of Arctic waters to absorb and decompose wastes; 
and ecological damage by ground transportation. 

9. Research and development of technologies of utilizing marine re- 
sources so ns to conserve dwindling land resources. 

It is essential that a strategy of federally sponsored R. & D. be de- 
evloped within an interdisciplinary framework. In this regard, the 
methods of “technology assessment” are particularly desirable, inas- 
much as these involve a systematic effort to foresee both the socially 
beneficial and potentially harmful impacts of various technological 
developments and seek io identify strategies for attaining more socially 
optimal results. Such an analytical approach will prove invaluable in 
making public agencies, officials, and taxpaying citizens_more respon- 
sive to environmental concerns and the acceptance of essential action 
programs. 

(Dr. Spangler’s prepared statement follows :) 

Prepared Statement or Dr. Miller B. Spangle *, 1 Director, Center fob Techno- 
Economic Studies, National Planning Abbociation 

Some Ket Issues in the Planning or Action Programs for the Conservation 
or Natural Resources and the Enhancement of Environmental Quautt 

THE CHALLENGE OF OROVINO PROBLEMS OF POLLUTION AND ENVIRONMENTAL 

DEGEADATION 

The growth In population and the expansion of economic activity In the United 
States made possible by advances In science and technology have been a mixed 
blessing Inso far as the quality of many of our most valuable natural resources 

>fThe opinions repressed in this commentary are those of Ha author and not th 
Planning Association. A number of the conclusions nre derived from Insights 
previous And current work of the NPA Center for Techno -Economic Studies 
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have suffered degradation. This includes our water and coastal zone resources, 
fishery and wildlife resources, forestry and soil resources, and the air we breathe. 
We suffer increasingly from water pollution, air pollution, land pollution, noise 
pollution, and esthetic pollution. These trends must and can be reversed. 

Yet, the halting of abuse to our natural resources does not signify a halting of 
their use . Quite to the contrary. For example, were air, water, and other forms 
of pollution halted in our coastal zone, this could be a significant boon to recrea- 
tional pursuits and related economic activities. The curtailment of objectionable 
landfills which destroy the marshlands that serve as breeding grounds for fish 
and other wildlife couid improve commercial fishing and aquaculture as well as 
recreational pursuits. Likewise, the use of advanced methods of forestry and soil 
management practices can expand and prolong the use of these resources. 

In the planning of action programs to halt environmental degradation and to 
restore natural resources to a purer or better-managed state, one must concen- 
trate planning effort on the most controversial parts of the problem : 

(1) How much can we afford to spend? 

(2) How should the costs of these programs be distributed as between 
business firms, consumers, and local, State, and Federal governments? - 

(3) What specific action programs are required and how should respon- 
sibilities for these he shared between different levels of government and the 
private sector? 

(4) What priorities and time phasing should be assigned to action pro- 
grams? 

(5) How ready is the technology to achieve environmental quality objec- 
tives and what further research is desirable? 



The outlook for x ciUingness to bear essential costs 



With regard to the first of these points of controversy, it is felt that our so- 
ciety will ultimately come to the conclusion that it can afford to spend whatever 
sums will prove necessary In halting the degradation of our natural resources 
plus substantial additional funds for restoration and enhancement of environ- 
mental quality. 

The National Planning Association has projected the U.S. gross national 
product to grow from $089 billion in 1970, to $1,460 billion in 1980 at constant 
1970 prices — or an average annual increase of $48 billion. 1 It appears that only 
a modest fraction of this annual increment will be required to meet our objec- 
tives for conserving our resources and enhancing our environment, which are so 
important to the quality of living in America. While this will mean a significant 
reduction in the growth of real personal disposable income, Americans have 
made even greater sacrifices in income in order to improve the quality of living. 
I refer to the reduction in the workweek from an average of 70 hours in 1850 
to less than 40 hours per week today. It seems clear that our society has elected 
to trade off several hundred billion dollars per year in personal income in order 
to work fewer hours and increase the quality of living through expanded leisure 
time. Yet today, the enjoyment of leisure has been seriously impaired by the 
degradation of environmental quality and the limitations on recreational oppor- 
tunities. These unfortunate developments are now becoming of greater concern 
to the quality of living than further growth in the amount of leisure time, or 
\ even growth in personal income. 

Thus, I am convinced that our society will, in the not-too-dlstant future, grow 
in its willingness to sacrifice $10 billion or more per year in disposable personal 
income— if this price proves necessary — in order to gain the advantages of im- 
proved environmental quality. 

Distributing program costs 

However, to accomplish this will require that other program planning difficul- 
ties be solved in an effective nnd judicious manner. On the matter of distributing 
program costs, it is envisioned that a mixed strategy will work best. Since the 
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majority of air pollution is caused by automobiles, it is expected that the owners 
of these vehicles will bear the primary cost burden of technologies to reduce pol- 
lution. In the case of industrial air and water pollution, it is anticipated that 
much of the cost <of pollution abatement measures will be passed along to con- 
sumers in the form of higher prices of products or services. In those instances 
where this pattern of market competition will not permit prices to be raised to 
cover the increased costs, the profit squeeze may force some plants — particularly 
older ones — to close down. The threatened loss of jobs and dislocations to local or 
regional economies may require some form of subsidy or tax relief measure to 
assist these plants to bear the cost of pollution abatement measures. 

In the case of improved urban sewage treatment and solid waste disposal 
systems, it would seem preferable that local governments and, hence, local tax- 
payers be required to bear a substantial fraction of the costs. However, some 
cost-sharing by State and Federal governments In implementing such measures 
would seem desirable in cases where their cost is unduly great and the benefits 
of pollution abatement are shared over a wider region, especially by downstream 
communities. Federal funds, in particular, can provide a valuable means of ac- 
celerating progress in pollution abatement by encouraging the necessary regional 
cooperation among the multiplicity of divided political jurisdictions. 

The need to develop specific action programs 

With regard to specific action programs, a great deal of cooperation will be 
required involving individuals, business concerns, and local, State, and Federal 
governments. While the automotive industry can develop automobiles, trucks, 
and buses that produce less air pollution, their growing numbers may offset the 
advent of cleaner-burning internal-combustion engines. In some very large metro- 
politan areas where buses, taxis, and commercial trucks operate primarily within 
urban limits, it may be desirable to require these to shift to electrical or steam- 
driven engines which produce little or no air pollution. Also, Improved mass 
transit systems would encourage fewer persons to drive automobiles to work* 

In the case of water pollution, a wide variety of measures are needed in- 
cluding: The banning of phosphates in detergents and the use of DDT or other 
pesticides or herbicides which do not readily decompose; the installation of sec- 
ondary and tertiary sewage treatment plants; the separation of storm sewers 
from municipal sewage-gathering systems ; the extension of sewage effluent pipes 
to a greater distance from shore in the case of the Great Lakes or marine coastal 
areas; and the curbing of industrial forms of pollution that are especially in- 
jurious to different forms of marine life. 

Solid waste disposal problems will be eased by technologies which will make 
it economically advantageous to recycle the uee of waste materials. It may also 
be desirable to legislate against the use of objectionable packaging materials 
such as nonreturaable bottles which are costly to dispose of. In coastal locations 
the disposal of solid wastes in the ocean, if carefully controlled, may provide an 
appropriate solution to this problem. 

It must be emphasized that the full benefits to society will not be felt in the 
case of water pollution abatement measures unless additional programs are 
mounted which will restore or enhance the environment. This is necessary to 
promote recreational uses and to facilitate the growth of desirable marine life 
or other wildlife In the coastal zone. The development of artificial islands through 
carefully controlled landfills in certain areas could be a boon in this regard as 
well as the restoration of sands to certain beaches and the implementation of 
technologies to control beach erosion. 

Establishing priorities for action programs 

In general, the priorities and time-phasing of action programs to control dif- 
ferent forms of pollution and to enhance environmental quality should be de- 
termined by cost-benefit analyses. In some cases, the Injury to society is already 
so great and so obvious that such studies may not be required or can be of a 
cursory nature. In more complex cases involving various kinds of uncertainties 
over benefits relative to costs— and particularly those where the benefits are 
regionally dispersed— one can expect rather sluggish political processes to 
delay action programs. In these instances, Federal measures including feasibility 
studies and other research can be especially helpful In determining the need 
for, and priorities to be accorded to, alternative action programs* In the case 
of the Great Lakes and other international bodies of water, the Federal role 
will be especially important in developing appropriate action programs in co- 
ordination with foreign governments, as well as local and State governments. 
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It should be noted that measures to prevent pollution and environmental 
degradation are often less expensive than restoration measures. This was espe- 
cially evident in a recent study performed for the National Council on Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development by the NPA Center for Techuo-Econoinic 
Studies on “The Role of Marine Sciences in the Multiple Uses of the Coastal Zone 
on Lake Erie and Lake Superior.” A conclusion of this study Is that Lake Erie 
is far from being a dead lake and It is possible through pollutiou control and 
restoration measures to greatly enhance the recreational and other coastal zone 
uses of this lake, but at very great expense. 

The adequacy of technology and the need for additional research and development 

Another matter of considerable controversy is the availability and adequacy 
of current state-of-the-art technology to proceed with pollution-coutrol and res- 
toration measures without further delay. In most cases, technologies are already 
available which will serve to arrest pollution and thus no excuse is presented for 
delaying action programs. Moreover, the early implementation of action pro- 
grams and enforcement of antipollution legislation already on the books will* 
serve as a desirable stimulus for private enterprise to accelerate research and 
development to improve the cost-effectiveness of pollution abatement technologies 
including pollution monitoring devices. 

However, this is not to say that all need is past for federally sponsored R. & D. 
in pollution and restoration measures. Continuing research is needed to ascertain 
the adverse effects of different kinds of pollutants on man, marine life, and other 
forms of wildlife which are bound together in complex ecologies. In the case of 
thermal pollution resulting from the effluent cooling waters of nuclear and thermo- 
electric powerplants using fossil fuels, more research is needed which may indi- 
cate how the appropriate location of these plants might benefit swimming, fish- 
ing, and aquaculture by elevating temperatures of cold coastal waters. 

One of the important tasks for R. A D. is to reduce the present high cost of 
pollution-control measures — be they air, water, or land pollution measures. For 
example, it is estimated that the cost of solving the water pollution problem of 
Lake Erie is around $4.5 billion. While progress should not be delayed while 
seeking lower cost technologies, nevertheless expenditures on pollution monitor- 
ing and pollution abatement technologies are likely to be ongoing expenses of 
society for all future time. Accordingly, it is desirable to proceed with sound pro- 
grams of Federal support for R. A D. to make these technologies more cost effec- 
tive Including advances in technologies Involving environmental restoration or 
enhancement programs. Local and State governments generally neglect this kind 
of R. & D., and private enterprise has not often proceeded with certain essential 
kinds of R. AD. because of market uncertainties. 

Some suggested areas for federally sponsored R. A D. in pollution control and 
j in enhancing environmental quality would include : 

; (1) Improved techniques for controlling beach erosion and the removal of 

obstructions which prevent nature from replenishing beach sands under the 
transport of littoral currents. 

(2) Better methods of reducing pollution effects of landfill operations aud 

; to establish principles for the offshore location of artificial islands which 

would not impair the quality of coastal beaches and the breeding grounds 
for marine and other wildlife. 

(3) The development of artificial reefs or habitats which would serve as 
protected breeding grounds and nurseries for marine life in places where 
landfills of coastal marshlands or estuaries have already destroyed the breed- 
ing grounds of wildlife. 

| (4) Aquaculture and genetic research which would develop improved 

| strains of harvestable marine life which could better withstand the environ- 

mental conditions found in various lakes and estuaries, 
i (5) Methods of assessing or predicting the likely impact on increased 

\ yields of marine life in complex ecosystems due to implementation of pollu- 

{ tion-control measures and advances in aquaculture. 

j (0) Better techniques of evaluating the social and economic benefits of air, 

; water, and land pollution-control measures and restoration measures. 

(7) Measures to improve the circulation of water in lakes or estuaries to 
alleviate stagnation or stratification of waters such as exists in the western 
end of Lake Erie. 

(8) Better geological and geophysical knowledge of sub-bottom strata in 

! the vicinity of prospective offshore oil and gas developments. 

i ■ 

i * 
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(0) Improved understanding of the Inadequacies of technologies in, oil 
tanker construction and operations which may lead to oil spills, and the 
same for technologies of offshore drilling and production of gas and oil. 

(10) Development of cost-effective technologies for containing or minimiz- 
ing the undesirable effect to marine and wildlife, to beaches, and to personal 
property resulting from accidental oil spills from whatever cause. 

(11) Research on pollution problems of Arctic Alaska Including: the ad- 
verse effects of impregnation of soils with Industrial and urban wastes ; the 
capacity of arctic waters to absorb and decompose wastes; the extent of 
ecological damage by ground transportation and methods for alleviating 
adverse effects; and Improved methods of treatment of urban and industrial 
wastes. 

(12) Research and development of technologies of utilizing marine re- 
sources bo as to conserve dwindling land resources. 

Because of the complexity of physical, economic, institutional, social aspects 
of natural resource and environmental problems It is essential that a strategy of 
federally sponsored research and development be developed within an Interdis- 
ciplinary framework. In this regard, the methods of “technology assessment” 
are particularly desirable inasmuch as these involve a systematic effort to fore- 
see both the socially beneficial and potentially harmful Impacts of various tech- 
nological developments and seek to identify strategies for attaining more socially 
optimal results. Such an analytical approach will prove Invaluable In making 
public agencies, officials, and taxpaying citizens more responsive to environ- 
mental concerns and the acceptance of essential action programs. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Dr. Spangler. 

Mr. Kimball ? 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS I. KIMBALL, EXECUTIVE BISECTOR, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 

Mr. Kimball. I am Thomas L. Kimball, executive director of the 
National Wildlife Federation, a private group which hopes to achieve 
its goals through educational means. We nave approximately two and 
a half million members and affiliates in 50 States. 

Mr. Chairman, may I first compliment you and the more than 85 
Members of the Congress who recently issued a call for designation 
of the 1970’s as the Environmental Decade. Your committee’s efforts 
to explore the ways and means to stop and then reverse the trend of 
environmental degradation is most commendable. The National Wild- 
life Federation welcomes an opportunity to make this contribution 
to your efforts. 

The National Wildlife Federation believes that the quality of life, 
indeed the continuation of life, on this planet we call Earth, depends 
on man’s stewardship of the environment — particularly those vital 
components essential to life ? air, water, and soil. 

In 1969, the National Wildlife Federation developed the first index 
on environmental quality, which we have called our “National E.Q.” 
With your permission, Mr. Chairman, each member of your com- 
mittee will be provided with reprints from the magazine “National 
Wildlife,” which gives the conclusion of our research efforts and the 
judgments rendered as to the present status of the Nation’s environ- 
mental quality. 

(Not®.— A significant portion of “The First National Wildlife Fed- 
eration Index of Environmental Quality” is color work which could 
not be reproduced in these hearings. The index is in the subcommittee 
files.) 
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Our survey and judgments concluded that conditions revealed by 
the 1969 environmental quality index of America were“poor,” and 
that the trend is getting worse. And that unless America awakens, 
we and our children will he in deep trouble. America’s laud and water- 
scape is beginning to look very old for a country so young. 

The 34th annual meeting of our organization will be held in Chi- 
cago on March 20-22. The theme of our conference will be “The 
19?0’s— The Do or Die Decade.” This is but another way of express- 
ing our belief that we must solve our degradation problems m the 
1970’s or there is a real probability that we will never solve them. 
Never before in the history of our Nation have we had a wider variety 
of legislators, policymakers, organizations, and citizens deeply con- 
cerned about the degradation of our environment, and, more impor- 
tantly, willing to do something about it.. 

This conclusion is not a mere assumption, but is based upon factual 
data from a public opinion survey conducted for our organization by 
the Gallup organization. The details of the survey w ill be made avail- 
able for committee study, but the most important conclusion estab- 
lished the fact that four out of five Americans are concerned about 
what is happening to our environment, and, even more importantly, 
three out of four are willing to pay something more in addition to al- 
ready overburdensome taxes for action programs to do something about 
it. 

The National Wildlife Federation also engaged the Harris organi- 
zation to find out how much the average American is willing to pay to 
improve the environmental conditions. A copy of the details of this sur- 
vey also will be made available for the committee’s perusal. A sum- 
mary of these findings assure that the majority of the people of the 
United States are willing to pay some of the additional cost for im- 
proving the quality of the environment. Based on this principle, we 
hope that Congress will move ahead in funding those action programs 
designed to eliminate our past environmental mistakes and to assure 
that others will not be made or continued in the future. 

In its news release of January 16, the committee invited comment 
on a number of questions which must be resolved if we are to ade- 
quately protect ana restore our Nation’s environment. 

In response to the question, “What must the government do to 
strengthen or redirect its existing programs for environmental pro- 
tection and improvements?” the following commentary and sugges- 
tions are offered for the committee’s consideration: 

In the eyes of most conservationists, governmental interests and ef- 
fort in resource and environmental problems is calibrated in terms 
of money appropriated for action programs. Therefore^ in order to 
convince the public the Federal Government is sincere in its expressed 
desire to clean up the environment, the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government must reevaluate the priority of the res- 
pective programs which account for the expenditures of the American 
taxpayers’ dollars. The fact that we are now spending only one-sixth 
of what we pay on interest on our national debt on natural resource 
programs is evidence of the pitiful priority that environmental pro- 
grams receive when competing with all of the other national programs. 

As a specific case in point, Congress now appropriates approxi- 
mately $124 million annually to the Land and Water Conservation 
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Fund. This figure represents the total Federal commitment to meet- 
ing the park and outdoor recreation needs of the people of the United 
States. To make matters worse, the President impounds a sizable share 
of these appropriated funds as an anti-inflation measure. Yet the 
U.S. Park Service now requires $280 million to acquire lands in pres- 
ently authorized new parks and recreation areas and another $180 
million to eliminate the inholdings in our older parks. 

As a consequence of this lack of funding and interest by the Con- 
V gress, we now have cities being built within the boundaries of Glacier, 

Yosemite, and Sequoia National Parks, with little or no zoning re- 
quirements and the real probability of urban slums eventually develop- 
ing within our most scenic national treasures. 

The Federal Government’s scenic commitments to acquire wetlands 
in an effort to establish our waterfowl population is way behind sched- 
ule and may never be completed. Ten years ago Congress authorized 
the acquisition of two and a half million acres of wetlands. As of to- 
day, only one and a quarter million acres have been acquired. Over 
the years the average annual purchase of these wetlands by the Fed- 
eral Government approached 6,000 acres per year. Last year — this 
giyes you some indication of the size of the Government effort — a 
private organization, the Nature Conservancy, purchased 21,000 acres 
of wetlands. 

Our recent public opinion survey shows that over 97 percent of the 
people are not in agreement with the priorities of public expenditures. 
Individuals who were in disagreement with Federal program priori- 
ties were asked where the funds should come from, from present pro- 
grams, in order to increase the money available for environmental 
improvement. 

The committee will note that defense and space were the primary 
; targets of those who believe there should be less emphasis on these 

programs and more on environmental improvement. 

Just last night, in the February 1 Evening Star newspaper, there 
was an article covering the cost of remodeling the aircraft carrier 
Midway — some $204 million. And this is more money than the Fed- 
eral Government will allow to be actually spent for all of the land ac- 
quisitions to meet the Nation’s park and outdoor recreation programs. 

In the event that Congress, in its wisdom, determines tne cost of 
improving the quality of the environment should be added to rather 
than financed from, a reallocation of our present requirements, then 
policymakers should feel the public pulse and determine how much the 
individual is willing to pay in order to accomplish this goal we all 
seek. 

No one likes additional taxes, but most reasonable people not only 
would expect some reallocation of funds from other less popular Fed- 
eral expenditures, but would also be willing to pay some added taxes 
in order to halt environmental degradation and meet the Nation’s rec- 
reation needs. ' 

There have also been some public expressions that reorganization of 
Federal bureaus would improve efficiency and effectiveness. 

Reorganization of Federal bureaucracies will never clean up 1 cubic 
foot of air nor 1 gallon of water. However, there is merit in carefully 
scrutinizing the overlapping and duplicated functions of all resource 
management agencies. Eliminating duplicity and conflicting authority 
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should be pursued with vigor, in spite of committee jurisdictional 
squabbles and other specal interest problems. 

Maximum economy could be achieved if those agencies dealing with 
the environment were placed in a bureau where their programs could 
be coordinated and decisions implemented with efficiency and effective- 
ness. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Administration lias estimated 
the cost in the next 5 years of cleaning up our Nation’s water supply 
would total between $26 and $29 billion ; $8 billion for municipal treat- 
ment works, $6.2 billion for sanitary sewer construction, $2.6 to $4.6 
billion for industrial waste treatment, $1.8 billion, for industrial cool- 
ing equipment, and $5.3 billion for municipal and industrial operating 
and maintenance costs. 

(Note. — The Federal Water Pollution Control Administration was 
renamed the Federal Water Quality Administration by sec. 110 of the 
Water Quality Improvement Act of 1970 (act of April 3, 1970) , Public 
Law 91-224.) 

If this estimate is correct, and the inflationary spiral is rising almost 
hourly, the President’s allocation of $10 billion or more may prove to 
be too little and too late. 

The staggering cost of air pollution control abatement, of stepped 
up soil conservation activities, and improved forestry practices, as well 
as increased aud improved wildlife habitat, are not included yet in the 
Administration’s commitment to enviromneiital improvement. 

And when we total the cost of esthetic considerations for highway 
construction, scenic and esthetic costs of the proper location of rights- 
of-way, of added parks, natural areas, open green spaces, and historical 
sites, access, to public lands and to public beaches, the cost of the high 
quality environment is staggering. 

The committee is well aware of the ever-increasing militancy of the 
public in demanding participation in formulating policy decisions 
affecting the quality of the environment. Student, activists on our cam- 
puses have made pollution abatement their major battle cry for the 
coming years; more public officials, civic and fraternal, organizations, 
and individuals are rallying to the banner of the antipollution war. 

The real problem in my view will be to provide adequate communi- 
cations and meaningful dialog between this tremendous public interest 
and those who are responsible for public policy determinations. 

There is a real danger that policymakers may take hasty, ill-con- 
ceived actions in the face of ever-mounting public pressures. Some 
means should be provided to give responsible answers based upon ade- 

2 uate research to the public on very complex environmental questions. 
>ne way in which the Government can improve the credibility gap, 
and at the same time save considerable money, is to eliminate re- 
search operations in all Federal bureaus responsible for management 
programs. 

The public is becoming increasingly skeptical of management and 
policy decisions based upon research data collected by governmental 
scientists. Far too often, operating policy directives require research- 
ers to gather statistics to support conclusions already reached. After 
all, it was the Federal agricultural scientists who told us that DDT 
was safe. It was the Food and Drug Administration scientists who 
told us that Thalidimide was safe. It was the governmental scientists 
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who told us cyclamates were safe. It was the governmental research- 
ers who told us that dams and fully controlled streams are the answer 
to most of our water problems and that we can solve many of the wa- 
ter pollution problems by diluting rather than cleaning up. 

What is needed is an independent research arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which does not report to any operating bureau, perhaps only 
to the Congress itself, or to the Environmental Quality Council, with 
a staff of eminently qualified scientists, and a directive from Congress 
that the facts collected be entirely objective in nature, in order that 
public confidence may be restored in Federal research activity and 
ultimate decisions based on the overall public interest rather than 
limited and specific special interests. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, for example, has been charged 
by the Congress with promoting the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
and, at the same time, policing their own efforts. How can the public 
expect an atomic scientist who is interested in promoting the peaceful 
use of atomic energy to assure that radioactive wastes or thermal pol- 
lution will not degrade the environment when such a recommendation 
might make atomic power noncompetitive with other fossil fuels? 

We still have major planning authority for our water development 
programs in construction agencies, such as the Army Corps of En- 
gineers and U.S. Bureau of Reclamation. 

How can other resource values be given full consideration within 
these single-use oriented organizations? 

We have a myriad number of Federal agencies, commissions, and 
advisory groups* dealing with water resources. It would appear that a 
review of the authority, objectives, and functions of each of these 
groups should be evaluated and the overlapping and contradictory 
authority and functions eliminated. 

Of course, we are counting on the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion to overhaul the hundreds of conflicting land laws which are now 
on our books. One specific example comes to mind : The repeal of the 
1872 Mining Act is m order, and hard rock minerals extracted under 
the MineralLeasing Act. Under the provisions of this outdated 1872 
mining law, the mineral prospector and developer has priority use of 
all of our public lands and prevents the Federal regulatory agencies 
from controlling or continuing to own the surface of mining claims- 
to manage for other valid public purposes after the minerals have been 
extracted. 

We are still administering the bulk of our public domain wider the- 
terms of the Taylor Grazing Act, which is another outdated single-use- 
act. This law was enacted in 1937, in response to the lack of manage- 
ment authority for all that remains of our public domain. The time has- 
long since passed when these valuable public lands can be managed pri- 
marily for the grazing of domestic livestock. They will soon become,, 
if they are not now, the last remaining vestige of the American tradi- 
tion of ample space for public outdoor recreational possibilities. 

Congress must soon act positively to assure that these public lands 
are returned to public ownership. Full funding of recreation programs 
is required to meet the ever-increasing leisure time in our burgeoning 
population. Future generations will condemn us if we fail to make 
plans for some semblance of open green space and recrea- 
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America is the greatest democracy on earth, and unless we can make 
the will of the people work in the strongest superpower that the his- 
tory of the world has ever developed, one of the myriad “isms” will 
eventually swallow us up. 

It is, therefore, essential that our policymakers in the executive and 
legislative brandies of Government develop a practical means to keep 
the public well informed on important environmental issues. Thomas 
Jefferson put it rather neatly when he said, “I know of no safe deposi- 
tory of the ultimate powers of society but the people themselves; and 
if we think them not enlightened enough to exercise this authority with 
a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it from them, but to 
inform their discretion.” 

I have already suggested an independent research arm of the Gov- 
ernment to investigate these complex environmental issues and to pre- 
sent their factfindings to the people in order to adequately inform that 
discretion. 

There is little question that in order to accomplish the kind of en- 
vironment the American people envision, tremendous financial and 
material sacrifices must be made. 

Ever-increasing millions of Americans will ultimately consume a 
horrendous amount of resources and open space. This means a higher 
consumption of food, fiber, and fuel, and undoubtedly a reduction in 
the available space for the pursuit of a quality natural outdoor expe- 
rience. In order to minimize the impact upon the quality of life, it is 
essential that the public be constantly and consistently informed as 
to the long-range plansand programs of Government and specifically 
how those programs might affect the individual life of a family. # 

The cost of eliminating the environmental pollution of and the mis- 
takes of the past 150 years is almost incomprehensible. In fact, I pre- 
dict that we must allocate as much money into this effort as we are 
now putting into our national defense, if we really intend to accom- 
plish the objective. • 

Once we are caught up, however, and beginning immediately, we 
can and should adopt a policy of allowing no industry, individual, 
municipality, or governmental entity to pollute the environment. 

Admittedly we may not be 100 percent effective in cleaning up our 
past mistakes, but there is really no excuse for making this planet 
nothing more than just a garbage disposal. I am convinced that Amer- 
ican technology can solve any environmental problem, no matter how 
complex, if we are willing to commit the scientific community and pro- 
vide the funds for action programs to do the iob. After all, we were 
able to send a man to the moon and back, to split the atom and to put 
it to a variety of uses, including the possibility of the elimination of 
the human race with the touch of a button. Why not use our tech- 
nological knowledge to make a better place for all to live? 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the achievement of a national commit- 
ment to clean up environmental pollution and to improve and main- 
tain the quality of the living natural environment will require a super- 
human effort on the part of the individual American as well as the 
policymakers of our Nation. 

It appears from reading the minds of the American people as ex- 
pressed in the public press and the other communications media that 
there is a national commitment now to this worthy cause. 
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The recvaluation of our national priorities, as expressed in the pres- 
entation, of the Federal budget, is in order : 

The expenditure of funds for natural resources programs and the 
improvement of the environment must be elevated from the seventh 
subbasement priority in the fiscal system. 

In addition, the public must be taken into the confidence of policy- 
makers and informed as to what the problems are and bow much addi- 
tional funding will be required from the taxpayers in order to complete 
the task. 

I am convinced that you will find the necessary public support to do 
an adequate job in both the reallocation of funds in the present budget, 
as well as increased funds for getting on with a job that is long 
overdue. 

Secondly, we need to minimize the amounts of funds expended for 
establishing new bureaus and commissions, which do little more than 
duplicate established organizations within the Government and ex- 
pend money that might otherwise be allocated for programs which 
really clean up air and water or directly relate to the actual improve- 
ments of environmental conditions. 

Thirdly, there must be a national policy established, or more im- 
portantly, stringently enforced, which requires individuals, munici- 
palities, and industry to return renewable resources that are utilized 
to the mainstream of nature in the same quality as when they were 
used— water to the stream as clean as it was taken out ; emissions into 
the air ns clean as the intakes; soil use that does not contaminate or 
pollute the environment nor increase the possibility of erosion: im- 
proved forest management with a priority for watershed protection : 
proper planning of our ever-expanding cities and suburbs to provide 
open green space and built-in quality of living that the American 
people are coming to expect from the most enlightened society the 
world has ever produced. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Wildlife Federation and its over 2% 
million members have made a commitment to the improvement of the 
quality of our life, as it relates to the improvement of the natural 
environment. We stand ready and willing, as an educational orga- 
nization, to keep the American citizens fully informed on research 
and environmental policies and programs that are designed to main- 
tain the good life for all Americans. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of making these com- 
ments. 

Mr. Rkuss. Thank yon, Mr. Kimball. 

Yon referred in your testimony to the most helpful index con- 
structed by the National Wildlife Federation last summer on just 
where we stand regarding the quality of our air, land, water, forestry, 
and so on. That has already been of great help to this subcommittee. 
It was mounted on a board before us when we had our environmental 
decade meeting in early December. 

I think it is the opinion most of ns on this subcommittee that it 
would be extremely useful for the newly created Presidential Environ- 
mental Quality Council to issue annually such an environmental index. 
Would von agree with that ? 

Mr. KiMnATX. I certainly agree, Mr. Chairman, that this would be 
of great help in informing the people on just where we stand. 
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Mr. Reuss. With your permission, this subcommittee would like to 
take your excellent first try at an index last summer and recommend 
to the Environmental Quality Council that it use it as a model for its 
annual indexes. 

Mr. Kimball. This would be fine. And would you ask them to de- 
vote their big teclinological guns to refining this? This is admittedly a 
very preliminary effort on our part to tell people where we stand. 
But with the great amount of research activity and information that 
the Government has, and could undoubtedly collect together, I am 
sure they could come up with some yardsticks that could lie measured 
from year to year. 

> For example, we asked the question of how many miles of our Na- 
tion's streams are polluted. We couldn’t get the answer from any 
source. I am sure tnat it can be collected and put together from the 
information that the States have and the Federal Government ha 
but it just hasn’t been done. 

Then, we need a measurement of how much water is cleaned up from 
year to year. This is really what I would like to know, and I am sure 
the people of America would like to know — just how much progress we 
are making from year to year. 

If we have this, on all of these problems that relate to our environ- 
ment, then we would really know whether we are making any prog- 
ress or not, rather than our just being suspicious that we are con- 
tinually falling back. 

(Subsequently, Chairman Reuss wrote to Mr. Russell E. Train, 
Chairman of the Council on Environmental Quality, as follows :) 

Con ore s s or tiie United States. 

House of Representatives. 

Committee on Government Operations. 

Washington, D.C., March 17, 1970, 

Mr. Rubbell E. Train, 

Chatman, Council on Environmental Quality, 

Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Train: I would like to call your attention the enclosed copy of 
“Index of Environmental Quality.’’ which was published last year by the National 
Wildlife Federation. You may And this publication helpful In preparing the 
Environmental Quality Report which yonr Council is required, under section 
201 of the National Environmental Policy Act of 1060 (Public Law 01-100: 83 
Stat. 852, 854), to transmit to the Congress annually, beginning July 1, 1070. 

The federation's “Index of Environmental Quality” Is, of course, much more 
simplified and terse than your report will, or should, be In order to comprehen- 
sively discuss the five major areas specified in section 201 of the act. However, 
the federation's report, which sets forth the present level and status of environ- 
mental quality with respect to air, water, soil, forests, wildlife, and minerals, 
does so very graphically and In a manner that makes starkly apparent to the 
public Its conclusion that the 1060 Environmental Quality Index Is “poor,” that 
the trend Is getting worse, and that unless America awakens, we and our chil- 
dren may be In deep trouble. 

•Sincerely, 

Henry S. Reuss. 

Chairman, Conservation and Natural Resources Subcommittee. 

Mr. Reuss. Also in your testimony, you spent some time on your 
estimate of the Federal contributions that will be required in the next 
5 years, let’s say, to control and prevent water pollution caused by 
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inadequately treated municipal waste plant discharges and industrial 
wastes, combined sewerSj ana so on. 

What would you envisage as the required cost of the Federal con- 
tribution to the fight on water pollution over the next 5 years? 

Mr. Kimball. Here again, I am not sure just what the total Fed- 
eral commitment is at present. If it were 50 percent, for example, of 
the total cost of $26 billion plus, this would amount to some $13 to 
$18 billion. 

If it is more than that, then it would have to be whatever that 
additional commitment is above the 50 percent. 

It is my understanding that, under certain conditions, some mu- 
nicipalities can qualify for a 50-percent commitment from the Federal 
Government for the cost of treatment facilities. In this case, it would 
have to be correspondingly larger. 

Mr. Reuss. You are talking about the next 5 years? 

Mr. Kimball. Yes, the next 5 years. 

Mr. Reuss. And you say that your recommended Federal contribu- 
tion to State and local governments for the erection of water pollution 
prevention and control devices should be at the minimum $18 billion 
over that 5-year period ? 

Mr. Kimball. This would be based on a 50-percent sharing of the 
cost. 

Mr. Reuss. And you think there should be a 50-percent sharing? 
Mr. Kimball. I think so ; yes. 

Mr. Reuss. From what you have said, then, you regard as wholly 
inadequate, for the next 5 years, a Federal contribution of only $4 
billion as compared to $18 billion ? 

Mr. Kimball. I hate to put it in that context. I would say that the 
public here again should be brought into determining policies of this 
nature, because eventually the average citizen is going to have to pay 
this cost — regardless of whether it is a Federal or State or local share. 

You know we don’t just print money; somebody has to pay for all 
of these things. So. if the people agree, we ought to clean up our water. 
We understand what the costs are going to be. Let’s devise some type 
of a formula and make sure everybody knows what the total cost is and 
then get on with providing the money to do it. 

Mr. Reuss. Who pays for it, however, is important. If it is left to 
the local government, for example to provide all of the antiwater pol- 
lution work, the cost would fall mainly on the homeowner,, who has 
been stretched rather thin by the property tax. 

The tax base borne by a higher level oi government is a more efficient 
and progressive one. 

Mr. Kimball. The reason I suggested at least 50 percept as the Fed- 
eral share is that the greater part of the total tax dollar is collected bv 
the Federal Government. And as a consequence, they, I feel, should, 
in the order of priority of things, put up at least half of the cost of 
doing the job. 

• (Subcommittee Note. — Excerpts from the Harris and Gallup sur- 
veys. which were conducted for the National Wildlife Federation and 
to'which Mr. Kimball referred, follow :) 
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National Wildlife Federation— A Study of the Attitudes of the American 
Public Toward Improvement of the Natural Environment 

INTRODUCTION 



In early 1960, the National Wildlife Federation sponsored a Gallup survey 
which found, among other things, that more than 85 percent of the public is 
concerned with the condition of the environment. So concerned, three out of 
four said they would willingly pay increased taxes earmarked for conservation, 
including 63 percent of those with family incomes under $5,000 per year. 

The attached survey, conducted by that other major independent polling or- 
ganisation during the first part of July, found that 9? percent of the American 
public advocated reallocating Federal expenditures to free more money for 
environmental protection and cleanup. 

Ironically, in spite of the obvious, overwhelming public desire for solving 
the country's environmental problems, the Federation’s recently completed Index 
of Environmental Quality (EQ) found the United States is still losing the battle 
against pollution and natural resource depletion. 

The Federal Government is the No. 1 environmental protector and janitor. 
And yet in the face of accelerating environmental degradation and exploding 
public concern, far less than 1 percent of the Federal budget goes into natural 
resource programs but they are invariably the first to feel the bite of the economy 
ax. Programs to solve the Nation's environmental crises too often have turned 
out to be more eye pollution than fact— apparently designed to take the heat 
off administrators and politicians by lulling the public into thinking the prob- 
lems are being taken care of. 

But they are not 

The following report shouldn’t be Interpreted for anything but what it is— 
a survey of public opinion. But the Federation feels the message therein is 
clear: The American public wants to move quality of life up on the Nation's 
priority list And though "willingness to pay" begs the fundamental fact that 
we will and must pay for environmental cleanup, it does substantiate public 
concern. 

Please feel free to duplicate in whole or part Naturally, the National Wildlife 
Federation would appreciate credit whenever possible. 

• ****** 



The public's attitude toward current priorities in the Federal budget was 
measured under two conditions. A portion of the people interviewed (some 900) 
were handed a card as shown below, and read the following statement : "This 
card shows the percentage of the Federal budget now being spent for various 
purposes." 

Show card 



Percent 



National defense (U.S. military and military assistance) — 44 

Health, labor, and welfare (retirement, public assistance, economic oppor- 
tunity) 28 

Commerce and transportation (roads, post office, airlines, etc.) 4 

Veterans' benefits (compensation, medical, pensions, etc.) 4 

Space program - 3 

International affairs (foreign aid, food for freedom, etc.)- 2 

Agriculture (farm supports, land and water, agricultural research) 2 

Education (aid to education, research) , 2 

Natural resources (environmental Improvement, forests, recreation areas, 

wildlife, pollution control, etc.) l 1 

nonsing and community development (urban renewal, public housing).— 1 



They were then asked : "Considering priorities, would you like to see more or 
less of the Federal money go into each of these purposes ?" 

The remainder of the sample (500 people) were asked the same question, but 
without being given the information ns to what percentage of the Federal budget 
is now spent in each category. This allows for a comparison between the groups 
"with information" as to current budget and "no information" as to current 
budget— indicating the potential effects if the public were further educated 
ns to the amounts now being spent or natural resources as well as other functions. 

The next table indicates the activities in which the public would like to see 
less Government spending and those in which it would like to see more spend- 
ing. The majority— both those people given information about current Federal 



spending and those not supplied such information — would like to see less Federal 
money spent on international affairs, the Bpace program, and national defense. 

The public is split on whether to increase or decrease spending on commerce 
and transportation; health, labor, and welfare; and agriculture. 

A majority of the public would like to see more Federal money go into educa- 
tion, natural resources, veterans’ benefits, and housing and community develop- 
ment. Across the board, the American people in 1969 appear to deBire the focus 
to he on the solving of domestic problems and the improvement of the quality 
of life at home. 

Supplying the public with information as to the current allocation of Federal 
moueys has the effect of increasing the majorities in favor of more spending 
on natural resources (up to 68 percent) and housing and community develop* 
ment (up to 58 percent), and also increases the number who would like to see 
less Federal money going into national defense (up from 55 percent to 61 
percent). 

* * * * * * * 

Summary and observations, — The data are consistent in revealing greater 
concern and greater willingness to do something about the natural environment 
among the more educated and more affluent segments of the public, among those 
who live in the suburbs surrounding the large metropolitan centers, and among 
younger adults. These articulate segments of the public could be characterized 
as having high expectations and demand for a livable environment, and as having 
a greater than average intellectual awareness of environmental conditions. 

People who live in cities, blacks, and persons with lower incomes and edu- 
cation levels show less concern about environmental conditions. At first glance, 
this appears paradoxical since it is the lesser privileged segments of our so* 
clety, especially in the inner cities, that one would suspect have greater contact 
with at least certain forms of environmental pollution and deterioration. How- 
ever, it appears that some combination of apathy, low expectation levels as 
regards the natural environment, lack of awareness of the extent of the problem, 
lack of awareness of its effect on the quality of their own life, and the perception 
of other problems as being even more severe and pressing produce an apparent 
low level of concern. 

Thus proponents of a greater emphasis on natural resources and environmental 
cleanup will find their natural allies, at present, among the educated and the 
affluent. 

The high concern of younger adults and late adolescents may well indicate an 
important shift in the general population’s priorities. 

Any immediate broadening of the base of support for environmental Improve- 
ment will require public education to increase awarenesB of the problem among 
the lesser educated, lower income portions of our society. 



National Wildlife Federation — The U.S. Public Considers Its Environ- 
ment (Conducted fob National Wildlife Federation) 

(A National Opinion Trends Beports, The Gallup Organization, Inc., 
Princeton, N.J., February 1969) 

some highlights of the study 

Concern about our natural surroundings, — About half (51 percent) of all 
persons interviewed stated that they are “deeply concerned” about the effect of 
air pollution, water pollution, soil erosion, and destruction of wildlife on our 
natural surrounds. About one-third (35 percent) said they are “somewhat con- 
cerned” about the problem and 12 percent said they are “not very concerned.” A 
greater proportion (62 p3rcent) of those who have attended college than of 
those with less formal education are deeply concerned about these environmen- 
mental problems. More of the men (50 percent) than of the women (46 percent) 
said they were deeply concerned. Also more of the people living in the Western 
and Midwestern States than of those in the East or South are deeply concerned. 

Willingness to pap taxes to improve our natural surroundings, — When those 
interviewed were asked about their willingness to pay additional taxes to im- 
prove our natural surroundings, almost three of every four people interviewed 
said they would be willing to pay something. It was found that those who had 
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said they were “deeply concerned” about our environmental problems were 
willing to pay more in taxes to help solve the problems than those who did not 
express as much concern. 

The much pressing environmental problem. — When those interviewed were 
shown a list of problems affecting the environment and asked which one they 
consider most pressing, replies divided as follows : 



Percent 

Air pollution 36 

Water pollution 32 

Pesticides (chemicals used to kill insects) 7 

Preservation of open grass spaces - 6 

Wildlife preservation (birds and animals) 5 

Soil erosion 4 



In cities of over 1 million in population, 55 percent said air pollution was the 
most pressing problem while only 23 percent of those in Bmall communities and 
rural areas gave this answer. Preservation of wildlife was of greater concern 
to people in rural areas than to those in the urban areas. 

Those interviewed were also asked what they think can be done to correct 
the problem chosen as most pressing. Results were as follows : 



Problem and most frequently mentioned corrective action : 

Air pollution— Find way to control auto exhaust; control of chemical and 
industrial wastes ; provide filters, smoke control devices. 

Water pollution— Stop industrial pollution ; enforce present laws, pass new 
legislation. 

Soil erosion— Plant or maintain vegetation ; use proper agriculture methods. 

Wildlife preservation — Enforce game laws; reduce hunting; establish wild- 
life reserves, parks. 

Preservation of open green spaces — Set aside land for parks, forests ; better 
zoning. 

Pesticides — Use different, improved pesticides ; Government controls, laws. 

Will it he necessary to limit human populationt — The U.S. public is evenly di- 
vided as to whether or not it will, at some time, be necessary to limit human 
population if our present living standards are to be maintained. Younger adults, 
those who have attended college, and those in the upper income brackets are more 
inclined to consider limitation of human population necessary than other groups. 

Areas thought most pleasant as a place to Uvc.— It a pleasant place to live 
were the principal consideration influencing the public, there would be a marked 
reversal of the trend away from rural areas. Those interviewed were shown the 
following list of areas and asked which of them they think would be most 
pleasant as places to live. Results divided as follows : 



Percent 

Rural area 80 

Small city 28 

Suburbs ... ....... 18 

Mountains ............ 15 



Percent 

Seashore 9 

Large city. 6 

Other 1 



Analyses by size of community show that many big city dwellers have a yearn- 
ing for smaller places and those inrural areas have no yen for the big city. 

Should more land he set aside for conservation purposes f— 1 Three of every 
four people interviewed favor setting aside more public land for conservation 
purposes such as national parks, wildlife refuges, bird sanctuaries, and so forth. 
Young people, those who have attended college, and those in the eastern States 
are more inclined to this view than other segments of the population. 

• * * * * * * 



WHAT PUBtlC WOULD DO TO CORBECT ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 
* * * * * * * 
Verbatim examples of answers concerning what might be done to prevent air 
pollution include — 

More Federal money put into this problem. 

Get in a specialist and see what he could do to get it corrected. 

Move some of the industry to the suburbs instead of in the city. 

Maybe if they would take some of these chemical places way out. 

If there was some way they could control Altering and doing away with 
gases if possible I 




Education of the general public. Tax according to displacement of the 
engine instead of weight of cars. Industry tax rebate to encourage new 
equipment. 

Stricter control and very heavy fines on offenders — especially large 
corporations. 

Industry's the guiltiest. Open burning should be stopped by Individuals. 
Perhaps a control center could tell us proper air currents to burn in. ^ 

Quit burning old cars — put things on cars to stop the gas pollution. 

I wonder if they couldn't have an airplane go over and fumigate everplace. 
Get after those technical facilities that cause this in cities primarily. 

Leave it up to some government official with that knowledge. 

Apply the same sort of policy here as has been applied to problems of 
national defense — sponsored research, an educational element 
Let the government get more Involved in finding the solutions. 

Through the Federal Government — by spending money. Make a study of it 
The present laws regarding air pollution should be enforced. 

I think It's pretty much up to the State to make and enforce legislation to 
take care of it. Make whoever is causing this to pay out of the pocket for 
whatever they’re contributing. Each one should take care of whatever he's 
causing. 

Electric cars for less pollution. 

Hurry up and put on the market new cars that go gasless; no pollution 
from cars would help. 

They talk about these new cars which wouldn’t have so much exhaust. 
That would be one thing. I've also heard that industry could do something 
different if they wanted to. 

Really I think the auto manufacturers must do something about it We’ll 
have to pay dearly for It. It’s up to the automakers. 

Find means of eliminating the poisons going up in the air, like burning 
garbage, gasoline fumes. 

Get rid of cars and do something about airplane fumes. 

Take care of the earth first and the moon second. 

We’ll probably have to start putting factories way out into the suburban 
areas. 

Not allow new buildings that would pollute air to build in cities. 

New highways to eliminate truck traffic in communities. 

Start new cities where there is land. 

Close down places which do not make an honest effort to correct ait 
pollution. 

Educate people not to pollute and respect all forms of antipollution 
requests. 

Cut out all the automobiles and go back to horses and buggies. 

More chemical research to eliminate byproducts of the combustion process. 
Stopping or doing away with carbon monoxide gas in cars. 

Be more careful the way they use: chemicals and gases and what you 
have that creates all this. 

They should find out something about it. The automobiles and the sewage 
Is terrible. 

* ■ t ■ • ♦ ♦ .* * 

Verbatim examples of answers concerning what might be done to prevent water 
pollution include — 

Every city and town should have sewage conversion plants; also laws for 
factories to quit dumping in rivers. 

Find another way to get rid of the scraps from the factories. 

Correct industrial waste being dumped into rivers and lakes. Also educate 
the farmers to take care of streams— insecticides and so forth are allowed to 
enter them. 

A lot taken out of sea water so that it can be used for drinking — a 
substitute. 

Watch fertilizer and application of herbicides and pesticides getting into 
our water supply. 

The only thing I know is to spend a lot of money to try to clean up the 
rivers and the streams and then restrict the use of them. 

Putting responsibility to the ones who are polluting it. 

Well all they do is spend money ! The factories should clean up their mess 
and use different soap— no detergent. 
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They should do something to keep people from throwing things in the 
water, and companies dumping junk In it 
Quit dumping all these sewers in the streams. 

Give industry tax incentive to reduce the amount of pollution dumped 
into streams and force cities and towns to cease dumping raw sewage 
into streams. 

We need to get on to all our big local plants as they are polluting our 
streams. 

Stop throwing garbage in water— especially factory wastes. Should be 
treated. 

Government should induce, not force, responsible parties. 

Stricter law enforcement as to things put. into the water by factories, 
including the packing houses. 

Big plants should not dump waste in water we have to use. 

Start on largest amount— industrial pollution— and reduce it 50 percent. 
That's what's Wiling all the fish. 

Put medicine in the water— chemicals. 

Clean up areas that drain into main river. Stricter enforcement of litter 
laws. 

All government involved should bear down on those polluting our waters. 
Just have better laws. - 

Quite a bit. Complicated, takes a lot of money. Government control Fed* 
eral Industry conld help. 

That would have to be attacked on many fronts. Stricter policing. Well, 
those persons that are responsible for water pollution will have to be pulled 
up on a shorter leash. 

Get after the Industries and have more control on the State level. Have 
the State control It. 

To use more of our tax money for this purpose rather than war. Clamp 
down on large corporations who pollute waters. 

. Put teeth In the law; Increase fines to be stiff enough so that people 
won’t throw waste and garbage in the water. 

Do like Sionx City has done — build the sewage disposal plant These 
small towns in Iowa are the big offenders. 

More educational programs to direct the people. 

Experts are paid to do this. 

Curb industry’s use of It or make them clean it up. Sewer facilities — 
improve the private facilities ; some of them are inadequate. 

Have a committee, and deeply look Into the situation and correct it. 

• • • • • * * 
Verbatim examples of answers concerning what might be done to prevent 
soil erosion include — 

Let the soil conservation people and the county take care of the job. 

Plant grass, trees, shrubs, to hold soil 

Starting with the soil— keep it In good condition and other things will 
be helped. 

Work on this more than they have before. 

Keep the land planted. Sow or plant trees. 

Leave more of our hilly land covered with grass or trees. 

Plant more pastures. 

Not give raises to public officials and use it for conservation. 

Sponsor a program to help make the land richer and more fertile. 

Build levees or such every so often to keep soli from washing away. 

You would have to control all streams that overflow and do damage. 
Proper planting of vegetation to control the runoff. 

I think problems such as these are best taken care of by following rec- 
ommendations of a good agriculture college. 

People have to learn to take care of property. 

I work with soil conservation, erosion control— dam the creeks, contour 
plowing, cover crops. 

Sowing grass and legumes. 

• • • • • 

Verbatim examples of answers concerning what might be done to preserve 
wildlife Include — 

Doing a pretty good job. Growing population canset loss of birds and 
animals. 
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Better hunting controls and better park control — danger of unbalancing 
nature at present time. 

Stricter enforcement of game laws. Control over snowmobiles. 

Enforce the laws such as hunting and fishing. 

Make sure game wardens enforce the law like they should. 

More enforcement of present laws. 

Keep areas for this purpose. Have wildlife reserves wherever possible. 

Development of areas, such as game preserves. 

Cut down on hunting and amount of tags issued. Control fishing and 
have more reserves, more national parks. 

Set aside more places for preservation of wildlife which is becoming 
scarce. 

Shorter hunting season. 

Be more careful— not to kill too many. 

We can prevent forest fires. 

The big industry leased all the land, so we have no wildlife to enjoy. 
Stop this. 

* * * * * - * * 

Verbatim examples of answers concerning what might be done to pre- 
serve open green spaces include : 

They should set aside more government property for national parks for 
peopl e to enjoy the outdoors. 

More land for parks, and so forth. 

More State and Federal parks and reservations maintained. 

More sewage treatment, better treatment plants, more national forests. 

Could give us more parks for more outdoors. 

Create more parks and plant more trees. I miss the forest we had in 
Germany. 

Don’t ruin the countryside by building large throughways. Better govern- 
ment control of scenic areas. Don’t allow commercialization of them and 
keep them open for all citizens to enjoy. 

Should be some type of control for these junk heaps, billboards, and the 
ruination in areas by industry and by waste. 

Better planning, better zoning. 

Limit housing developments and construction and better maintenance 
of it. 

Limit population. 

Laws are restricted. Pass legislation for parks and for wildlife reserves. 
Air and water pollution are also very important Limit expansion of cities 
and making parks and so forth. 

Zoning. 

♦ * * * * * * 

Verbatim examples of answers concerning what might be done to pre- 
vent the harmful effects of pesticides include — 

Stronger government controls over pesticides. I don’t use it on this piece 
of property. I’m a bird feeder. 

They should put a restriction on homeowners using pesticides. Government 
controlled. 

Laws to control use of sprays and content of chemicals such as DDT. 

Programs for eradication by the Department of Agriculture. 

They are not labeled right. They are deadly if not used right They are 
improperly advertised and used excessively. The Government should regu- 
late usage. 

The person who uses pesticides should try to understand the uses and 
danger of these. Read directions and use carefully. 

Be careful of the kinds used, so there is no harm to people and our foods. 

Stop using it 

The sprays and the fertilizers wash into the rivers and kill the fish. It’s 
overdone entirely. Go back to good old manure for fertilizing. 

Use some space money maybe for better sprays and powders. 

Use liquids rather than dust— won’t spread so. 

Try to find other ways to eliminate pests. 

Correct pesticides by spraying and dusting. > 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mr. Kimball. Dr. Spangler, in your testimony 
you referred to the fact that enforcement or antipollution legislation 
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already on the books will serve as desirable stimuli for private enter- 
prise to accelerate research and development to improve the cost effec- 
tiveness of pollution abatement technology. 

Earlier you said the banning of phospates in detergents is needed 
in controlling water pollution. Now, there is no ban nor, indeed, any 
Federal legislation whatever, relating to phosphates in detergents. 

Am I correct in inferring, therefore^ that when you said that en- 
forcement of existing antipollution legislation will take care of some 
of our problems, you were not there referring to the phosphates-deter- 
gent problem, and that additional legislation will be necessary to elimi- 
nate, or even to alleviate that problem ? 

Dr. Spangler. Well, I think legislation is certainly one alternative. 
Another, alternative is to have committees of representatives from 
industry, Government, and private institutions concerned with pollu- 
tion to study the problems and agree to ban it themselves. I don’t Know 
whether they will take that step, But 

Mr. Reuss. There is such a committee of industry, which has a few 
governmental representatives on it. It has been in existence for several 
years, but so far the industry hasn’t even agreed that phosphates cause 
any pollution. 

Dr. Spangler. Yes. There is some controversy over that matter, I 
might say. Dr. Robert Sweeney, who is director of the Great Lakes 
Regional Laboratory at Buffalo, N.Y., and who was a consultant in 
the study we performed for the Marine Sciences Council, indicates 
that scientific knowledge does not conclusively prove that removal of 
phosphates alone will substantially reduce the rate of algal growth in 
Lake Erie. 

Mr. Reuss. Of course. He is right there, because Lake Erie is 
putrifying from so many sources that just removing phosphates from 
detergents could not clean it up. 

But I trust that the good doctor does not conclude from that that 
phosphates in detergents aren’t a major cause of the degradation of 
many, many other lakes around the country. 

Dr. Spangler. No, I am sure he is quite aware of the effect. In fact, 
I reflected my personal concern about it by putting such a statement 
in my testimony. I really feel that is one of the things you can point 
to that needs correction. 

Now if other measures won’t work, I would say that legislation is 
very definitely needed on that. But I also point to the controversy over 
companion measures that are needed to perform the job. I think that 
is what I. meant by technology assessment, which is a particularly 
valuable approach in appraising this. 

Unless we reduce controversy over these things,, we aren’t going to 
get the taxpayers to release their dollars, nor will Congress or the 
administration be willing to spend the money, and so forth. These are 
very important factors. 

Mr. Reuss. Another very interesting comment you made is that we 
need the extension of sewage effluent pipes to a greater distance from 
shore in the Great Lakes. 

Actually, wouldn’t this extension of sewage effluent pipes to a greater 
distance from shore be one rather inexpensive, short-term, mode of 
protecting municipal water supplies 1 
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Dr. Spangler. Indeed, it is. I was very much encouraged in a field 
trip to Lake Erie to note this activity was already in progress and the 
major implementing or triggering mechanism there was Federal 
participation. The geography of the region is very important in under- 
standing this. There is a prevailing westerly wind and the shore of 
Lake Erie has a northeast-southwest orientation. This tends to keep 
these effluents along the shallow coastal margin where algae primarily 
grows. 

And the cities along that lake have generally tried to preserve their 
own immediate environment by putting their effluent pipes on the east 
side of the city, which means that their neighboring down-current 
city is the one that is injured by this pollution. , < : 

So what is the motivation for the local community to spend money 
on an improved system, from which it doesn’t immediately benefit, but 
from which its neighbor benefits? 

Well, the Federal Government coming in with their Clean Water 
Act, and also helping with some money, has persuaded people that if 
they ameliorate their pollution to the lake which benefits their 
down-current neighbor, their up-current neighbor by the same token 
will also execute the same kina of program which will benefit them. 

So it is a sort of cooperative deal that in my opinion would not 
really have gotten started without a substantial Federal input of 
funds. 

Mr. Reuss. We wouldn’t, of course, want to overestimate the bene- 
fits from merely extending the pollution-discharging effluent pipe 
farther out into the lake. But in many cases these pipes are placed in 
dangerous proximity to the municipal water intake — either your own 
or the community downwind from you. 

Dr. Spangler. I think you make a fin e p oint there. 

There are other measures needed. We outlined some of these at 
considerable length in our report to the Marine Sciences Council. 

Mr. Reuss. Rignt. Mr. Wright ? 

Mr. Wright. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will try not to take too 
much time here because I notice Mr. Waldie is here and has, a state- 
ment to make. 

I was greatly interested, Mr. Kimball, in your report of the surveys 
conducted by the Gallup organization and also by the Harris organi- 
zation. You indicated tnat a poll had been completed by the Harris 
organization probing into how much the average American would be 
willing to spend to clean up his environment. I assume that you are 
going to introduce into the record the copies of those findings. 

Just as a quick reference, what did the Harris poll indicate the aver- 
age American would be willing to spend? 

Mr. Kimball. I furnished counsel with a copy of the complete 
survey. 

Mr. Wright. Could you give me a sort of thumbnail answer? 

Mr. Kimball. I can give you one example of dealing with public 
utilities. We asked the specific question. “How much would yon be 
willing to pay monthly on your utility bill in order to dean up the 
air pollution, thermal, perhaps radioactive .pollution, emanating from 
electrical generating plants?* , 

We started out with $2 a month. The great majority of the people 
were not willing to pay that much. We scaled it on down, and, of 
course, as we scaled it down, we gathered a higher percentage. 
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If I recall the figures correctly, when we got down to 25 cents a 
month, well over 70 percent of the entire population was willing to 
pay this. And we had estimated that it would cost about 11 cents to 
do the job. We didn’t tell them that in the survey. 

Mr. Wright. This has to do solely with thermal pollution! 

Mr. Kimball. No, it had to do with all emissions. In other words, 
air and water. 

Mr. Wright. You estimated that 11 cents a month per citizen would 
do the job? 

Mr. Kimball* Well, 11 cents per month on everyone who paid a 
monthlyutility bill. 

Mr. Wright. Eleven cents a month on everyone’s utility bill ? 

Mr. Kimball. Yes. 

Mr. Wright. I am not sure that would do it, if you have in mind 
also paying for the Federal share of the water pollution abatement 
program, the grants-in-aid programs. Was this, separate and distinct? 

Mr. Kimball. I don’t recall whether that was separate. It may have 
been. 

Mr. Wright. You have recommended that we appropriate some $18 
billion in the next 5 years for water pollution abatement. This is the 
grants-in-aid program to assist municipalities in cleaning up their 
sewage treatment. 

Mr. Kimball. There is a correction there. This was the total pro- 
gram — in addition to grants to municipalities— this $26 to $29 billion. 

Mr. Wright. I see. You are not talking solely about the grants-in- 
aid program under the Clean Water Act \men you say $18 billion ? 

Mr. KiMBALL. lt is $26 to $29 billion for the total job of cleaning up 
the water or getting started on it. 

Mr. Wright. You think the Federal share should be $18 billion ? 

Mr. Kimball. Correct. 

Mr. Wright. Let us say $15 billion for a round figure. That is ap- 
proximately $3 billion a year. Now $3 billion a year, divided by 200 
million citizens, would be $15 a year, or $1.25 a month. This is about 
what it would take. I think at the moment we have an authorization 
for this particular grant-in-aid program, for the present fiscal year, 
of $1 billion. 

This would be $5 a year which is, of course, a little less than 50 cents 
a month for the average citizen. 

We authorized ana appropriated some $800 million in the current 
fiscal year for this program. The President had requested $214 mil- 
lion. I think we really do need to be somewhat specific about how much 
it is going to cost. I quite agree with you, as I am sure most people do, 
about the priority of the problem. 

But if we appropriated about $3 billion a year for the whole gamut 
of programs aimed at preserving, protecting, and restoring the en- 
vironment, we are talking about $15 a year per citizen. 

Mr. Kimball. Of course, these are some of the things that I think 
the Government itself should address to the Nation. I don’t know 
whether the majority of the general public would want to pay an 
additional $15 per year to do the job. But we will never know unless 
somebody finds out. 

And this was our small contribution— just to get some indication 
of it. Now, with all of the research and resources that the Federal 
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Government has at its disposal, I would think it would begin to find 

out 

Mr. Wright. I cannot imagine but that most of the public, once 
aware of the desperation of the conditions, and of the indispensabil- 
ity of clean water, would not be willing to pay $15 a year. 

Mr. Ktmbatj. Yes. Sxieaking as one citizen I would certainly be 
willing to pay that, if I were convinced the money was going to be al- 
located to the actual job of cleaning up the environment ana that that 
would do the job. 

Mr. Wright. I have just one other question, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 
I appreciate your booklet on the “Index of Environment Quality.” 
I think it is a significant contribution. I hope it gets widespread dis- 
tribution. 

In your section on soil, you have made some analyses of what the 
Federal Soil Conservation Service has been able to do to slow down 
the erosion of our land resources. This, of course, also has a direct 
effect upon the quality of our water resources, because siltation fills up 
our lakes. 

I think it has been estimated that in regard to siltation of our lakes, 
rivers, and streams, it takes a toll of some $125 million annually sim- 
ply to dredge the silt. 

In addition to that, siltation probably fills up another $125 million 
worth of water-storage space. So if my figures are somewhere nearly 
accurate, an identifiable quarter of a billion dollars annually is lost 
through siltation. . . . 

However, we have a far more serious problem, I think, in the ques- 
tion of where to put new lakes, once the present ones are filled up. 
Most of the best lake sites have been taken. 

Notwithstanding this, occasionally I am discouraged and somewhat 
frustrated when a publication, such as, for example, Field and Stream, 
publishes an article someone has written castigating the Soil Con- 
servation Service and saying it is harming rather than helping the 
environment. 

You don’t hold with that, do you ? 

Mr. Kimball. Well, it is pretty hard to put everything in black- 
and-white context. There are certainly some gray areas. I would 
think if you balanced them all out, there is little question but what 
the Soil Conservation Service has made a great contribution toward , 
eliminating pollution of our waterways from soil erosion. There is no 
question about that. But in the application of some of its laws, you 
know when you have that many people working on specific problems, 
there are bound to be conflicting problems in the application of those 
laws, and in the uses of water. 

Here is where I think the Service needs some castigation. In the 
view of many conservationists, the straightening of stream channels 
for flood-control purposes or the building of dams on trout streams 
for the same purposes — which tends to depreciate fish-wildlife values — 
have been under attack. 1 

It is the feeling of those of us who have a primary interest, in 
wildlife that perhaps a greater evalution of the damage that is done 
in these areas is in order at the present moment. This does not, I hope, 
detract from the overall great contribution of the SCS to the soil 
conservation problem in America. 
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Mr. Waioirr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Keuss. You would have to agree that the Soil Conservation 
Service is definitely one of the less destructive Federal agencies? 

Mr. Kimball. Most certainly. I would agree to that heartily. 

Mr. Reum. Thank you both so much. Mr. Kimball and Dr. Spangler, 
for your helpful contribution. We will now ask our colleague, Repre- 
sentative Jerome R. Waldie, of California’s 14th congressional district, 
to step forward. 

You are very welcome, Jerry. You have been of great assistance to 
this subcommittee in its studies of the San Francisco Bay area. We 
are honored to have you here tills morning. 

Mr. Wmoirr. Mr. Chairman, may I add that Mr. Waldie, during 
service on the Public Works Committee of the House, made significant 
contributions to nrnnj monumental pieces of legislation, including the 
Highway Beautification Act, the Water Quality Act, and others. 

He is unquestionably a dedicated champion of conservation and 
environmental quality. He has made his mark felt oil a lot of these 
things. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JEBOME R. WALDIE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Waldie. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I go into my remarks, I would like to comment briefly on 
the proper consideration that the committee evinced in their question- 
ing of the prior witnesses as to cost. 

It occurred to me that we are overlooking the willingness of this 
country to commit vnst portions of its resources to causes in which 
it deeply believes. We have been spending at the very least $24 bil- 
lion a year to restore the quality of life ana the environment of South 
Vietnam for a number of years. And apparently the Nation has been 
quite willing to expend that kind of money for that cause. 

It seems to me the leadership that was able to adduce that sort of 
support for those sorts of expenditures would be able to induce a con- 
siderably lesser expenditure for a more or at least equally valuable 
result in America in cleaning up this particular country and this parti- 
cular atmosphere and this particular environment. 

I would not then approach the problem of cost with the hesitancy 
that I suspect a number of political people might approach it. Politi- 
cians are magnificent in their wondrous results, and Vietnam seems 
to me to be tne most beautiful example of a political leadership being 
able to convince a people to expend, that kind of money for those 
minimal results. 

If we could do it there, we could do it in this cause, which has far 
more to commend it in my perhaps minority view, but we ought to ap- 
proach it at least with equal conviction. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee: I would like to 
commence by rending to yon a sentence or two from on article pub- 
lished in the San Francisco, Cnl if., Chronicle on December 21. 11*69. 
It wns written by Harold Oillinm, who is a reporter of considerable 
repute for tlint newspaper in the area of conservnlion. And 1 think 
it snmninrix.es the problem with which we in the Congress are con- 
fronted. 

lie said : 
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Ecology has become a political phenomenon, and bids fair to take over the 
country. Men In public life feel it is as obligatory to talk about the environment 
as they once habitually Inserted the name of Qod at the end of every major 
speech. 

Too often both words are taken In vain by speakers as unversed In ecology 
as theology. A century of Increasingly devastating assaults on the environment 
cannot be expunged with pious pronouncements and noble resolutions. 

The battered biosphere is approaching the point of no repair. The habitable 
earth can be preserved only by a drastic reversal of direction. Our technology, 
our economy, as well as habits and attitudes deeply embedded in our culture, 
are based on the conquest of nature. 

This article of the American creed Is ultimately suicidal. In the long run na- 
ture always wins. To survive we are going to have to atop trying to beat nature 
into submission and work out an accommodation. We are going to have to stop 
doing innumerable things that are profitable or convenient; If we want a habit- 
able earth we are going to have to pay a very high price. 

With those words of Mr. Gilliam as the reference point, I would 
like to comment on two basic signals that I think have been given to 
America, that in fact we are not going to win our battles with nature 
if we continue to follow the rhetoric of American society that we must 
conquer nature. 

I think the country has been given two major examples of what 
occurs when we enter into that sort of battle with nature which we 
are going to lose and which we properly should lose. The first one is 
Lake Ene — with which this committee is far more familiar than I. 

Ecologist Barry Commoner suggests, with regard to Lake Erie, 
and I think correctly, that the process of eutrophication of that body 
of water may be irreversible, and that we may nave lost that resource. 

There probably is no greater indication to this country that if a 
massive resource that seemed inexhaustible just a few years ago can 
in fact be lost, man can destroy through water pollution every single 
water resource that exists in America. If Lake Erie can be destroyed 
by man. then there is nothing in America that we can’t destroy in 
terms of water pollution. 

I think the second signal that America has been given, and hope- 
fully will pay attention tojis a similar massive destruction of another 
resource, and that is air. The Los Angeles Basin in my home State 
literally has insufficient air to support the people that live in that 
basin. Those people are literally — and I do not exaggerate— gasping 
for air. There are days in the Los Angeles Basin when the demands 
on that air supply are so tremendous that the people living in that ba- 
sin are instructed, by governmental action not to engage in any undue 
physical effort because by so doing they will find the air supply neces- 
sary to sustain that sort of activity insufficient. 

Over 1,300,000 trees— not in the basin, but on the edge of the basin- 
in the San Bernardino Forest are now afflicted by air pollution coming 
from that basin. From the extreme of being killed to the minimal cate- 
gory of being adversely affected, sickened, by the air that they are 
required to breath from that basin. 

Now, those two signals indicate that if you can destroy the air sup- 
ply of an area as large as the Los Angeles Basin, you can destroy the 
air supply of the entire United States.if you can destroy the water re- 
sources that are represented by Lake Erie, you can destroy any water 
resource in the United States. 

Now, everybody is aware of those two instances of destruction of the 
environment by man. And everybody deplores it. 
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In California, unhappily, the rhetoric of deploring, and the rhetoric 
of concern are not being matched by the performance of either the 
State administration or of the Federal Government. 

There is involved in California a perfect example of laxity on the 
part of every governmental entity involved in natural resources plan- 
ning. And in California it involves the Federal and State govern- 
ments, the pollution of ijyater and the pollution of air, as ■well as the 
destruction of the quality of life in general. 

It is an example, as Califoria often is, that has equal application 
throughout the country, and I think bears study by the Congress. 

California, knowing that the air supply in the Los Angeles Basin 
is insufficient to support the existing population, is proposing to take 
steps, buttressed by the Federal Government, to enable the population 
in that basin to continue to grow; and to grow far beyond what the 
resources in that area can support. 

This area is not only short of air, it is short of water. So, the pro- 
posal of the California authorities developed in the 1950’s — when the 
word ecology not only was rarely understood, but people couldn’t 
spell it — the proposal of the California authorities, supported bv the 
Federal Government, is to import water from the north, where it is 
not in quantity supplies over and above the requirements of that 
area, to export that water to the Los Angeles Basin to enable that 
basin to continue to grow. 

The Metropolitan Water District, which is the primary customer 
for this water, boasts in a pamphlet they have recently published, en- 
titled “Water from the North,” as follows : 

Within 25 years the population of the Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California, now more than 10 million, or half that the entire State, is ex- 
pected to be 17 million. 

Then the district describes this biggest aqueduct project of all time. 
I only discuss it before this committee because I think that is a proper 
description of it. This is the biggest aqueduct project of all time. 
They say : 

Water will be brought 450 miles to Southern California from the Delta of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivera in the north. 

They say further : 

For the past quarter century, MWD baa been supplementing the water supply 
of Southern California with water from the Colorado River aqueduct, which 
currently brlngB more than a billion gallons a day into the arid coastal plain. 

And I emphasize “arid coastal plain.” The pamphlet continues: 
“This water from the Colorado has madejpossible Southern Cali-, 
fomia’s fantastic growth since the end of World War II.” 

I can’t think of a better example of the Chamber of Commerce 
Syndrome that suggests fantastic growth is the best of all possible 
worlds for the area that is growing. I can’t think of a better example 
where an area whose resources in their natural stage are insufficient 
to support life is developed by importing water from the Colorado 
first, and now water from the north, to develop that arid coastal 
plain. 

So, the anticipated 17 million population is expected because the 
Metropolitan Water District is going to provide the water to this 
arid land that cannot support it. They are in a controversy — a com- 
bat with nature — that they are not going to win. 
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Nature provided an arid coastal plain in the Los Angeles Basin and 
supplied an air supply for the Los Angeles Basin that would support 
life in an arid coastal plain. 

They are changing that arid coastal plain into a fantastic com- 
plex ? not to improve the quality of life ; but in my view to accomplish 
the interest that is represented by this sort of an advertisement in 
the Los Angeles Times of Wednesday, December 31, 1969: “What 
Makes Lana Go Boom: (Industry, Freeways and People)”. The text 
of the ad: 

Industry, freeways, and people have created land booms and made people 
ricb. They have prospered through small land developments reaching from the San 
Francisco Bay Area down through San Fernando Valley to Orange County and 
San Diego. 

Now, California’s last and biggest land boom is shaping up. Where? In Los 
Angeles County’s Antelope Valley — 

That is the Los Angeles Basin — 

where land for the world’s largest airport is being acquired now, the first in- 
tercontinental airport designed to serve 150 million passengers a year. 

Isn’t that wonderful ? The document goes on to say : 

It is where Lockheed will assemble its giant new L-1011 Tri-Star Jet Transport 
with 5.000 new workers next year. It is where over 60 major corporations have 
located more plants for production research and service to the world’s first 
aero-mctropolls. 

All in Antelope Valley. What are the basic factors creating Antelope Valley's 
land boom? Expei is in land development agree on four factors that create a 
genuine land boom anywhere. 

One, availability of level buildable land— 

In the Metropolitan Water District’s language — * 

arid coastal plains. Two, ample water supply. 

In the Metropolitan Water District’s brochure, arid coastal plains 
fed by the Colorado River and northern California water. 

Three, land located directly and immediately in the path of population growth. 

Four, built-in value boosters like quickly expanding industry and commerce, 
widespread new home construction, access by super freeway and abundant 
utility of service'. 

Antelope Valley satisfies all four needs for a boom. This is the last land avail- 
able for major development in Los Angeles County. The population in the 
Antelope Valley is expected to climb from 150,000 now to over 1 million in 10 
years. 

Anticipating this growth, the last links of a new high-speed freeway are be- 
ing completed, bringing the Antelope Valley within minutes of all major popu- 
lation centers of Los Angeles County. What do you suppose all this wiU mean 
to those who buy land while prices are still reasonable? 

Antelope Valley industry is expanding at a phenomenal rate. According to 
published estimates, the new Intercontinental Airport alone will create 300,000 
new jobs and bring 500,000 new families to the aref .. \ 

Then they boast in big type: j 

This is not recreational land, this is investment land. These are not small 
lots. This is acreage. New communities wiU rise. 

And it goes on and on. That I think, Mr. Chairman, is the problem 
that we are up against in attempting to suggest that any efforts to 
protect environment, to restore sanity or stability to the balance — the 
delicate. balance of resources in a particular area— is going to run 
against in the American society. 
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Mr. Beuss. If I might interrupt you, what would you do about the 
problem of Los Angeles where, as vou describe it, people are about to 
strangle for lack of air and thirst tor lack of water? You already said 
you would not alter the ecology by importing water from great 
distances. 

But that alone is not going to keep new people from moving into 
the Los Angeles area, because each new person who moves in, beinc 
human, tends to think, “Well, there will be enough water for me ana 
my family.” 

Mr. Waldie. Economics would, prevent those decisions from being 
made, Mr. Chairman. The desert in California has a very low density 
population. Few people live in the great desert in California because 
there is no water. People don’t move there at this time because they 
know there is no water. If water is not transported there in the 
quantities that they are seeking for land speculation, existing land 
prices will not rise. Subdivisions on arid lauds that can’t support 
population will no longer be developed. 

Mr. Beuss. Where there is now a single family area, could there 
not be high-rise apartments — which will mean a given area of land 
already served by water would support, so it would seem, 20 times 
the people who used to live there? 

Mr. Walme. Perhaps, except that people are moving out of the 
Los Angeles area. The latest medical figures quoted in news reports 
show that roughly 10,000 persons a year are required by their doctors 
to move out because of lung problems and the inability of the Los 
Angeles Basin’s air supply to sustain them. 

Also, Los Angeles County recently brought a lawsuit against the 
automobile manufacturers and alleged in their complaint that part of 
the problem that the county was experiencing from the automobile 
manufacturers’ unwillingness to control emissions was the increased 
welfare costs caused by the deterioration of health of welfare recipients 
breathing this air. 

In my opinion, there is a built-in governor on the ability of the Los 
Angeles area to sustain much more life. Perhaps those that are now 
there will start moving out; perhaps those who are now there will 
have an opportunity to clean up that which is there. 

I think this Los Angeles matter is a good example, though, of the 
type of thing with which the Federal Government is confronted, where 
they are depleting the resources of one area, and I have not even gone 
into the depletion of the north to which this transfer of massive 
resources of water to the south will contribute. ! 

But in microcosm, I think, this water transfer scheme is an example 
of economists desiring to get water to an area to profit from it, and 
engineers whose sole mission is to design the cheapest method and 
most efficient method of conveying that resource from one area to 
another. I do not deplore their attitudes, their attitudes are proper 
for the interests they represent. Neither of these interests, however, 
had overseeing them ana making decisions those who have interests 
other than engineering construction or the economic responsibility of 
transmitting resources from one end of an area to another for profit. 

There ought to be machinery, and this machinery ought to be in the 
Federal Government, where somebody is overseeing massive resources 
exchanges as to all of the consequences of those exchanges— not just 
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as to the immediate consequence for which the exchange was planned. 

No one in the 1950’s even assumed that the air supply would be 
exhausted in Los Angeles; no one in the 1950’s assumed that the water 
supply in the North would be jeopardized. In fact, anyone who ex- 
amined thatplan could have predicted it, were they looking for that 
possibility. Tney were not looking for that possibility, because every- 
one examining the plan was seeking to justify it on an economic or 
engineering level. 

I think that is the role that the Federal Government perhaps could 
best play — that they provide that sort of independent examination. 

Mr. Wright. May Iask you a question ? 

Mr. Waldie. Surely. 

Mr. Wright. I have seen some population statistics which indicate 
that if the present trend continues — abetted by these various schemes 
to bring water and other resources into nreas which lend themselves 
to dramatic growth — that by the year 2000 it is anticipated some 76 

f iercent of the total U.S. population would reside in four huge mega- 
opoles along the eastern seaboard, the west coast, the Great Lakes 
and the gulf, leaving only 24 percent of the people living in the entire 
remainder of the United States. Obviously, this is somewhat frighten- 
ing in that it makes possible the total destruction of the great re- 
sources such as Lake Ene and the Los Angeles valley. 

President Nixon in his state of the Union message made reference 
to the development of what he termed “a national growth policy.” 
Implicit in his remarks, if I understand them correctly, is some sort 
of a notion that we must come to adopting a policy of dispersal of 
population rather than its concentration. 

I think he is tentatively trying to test the waters to see whether 
he dare say that we must begin to reverse — not only to slow down, but 
to reverse — this population concentration trend. 

You live in the metropolitan area. Would you support the kind of 
national program that would aim by tax incentives perhaps, and 
otherwise^ to encourage those industries capable of providing employ- 
ment to disperse to other areas where the natural ecology can support 
them, and tnus to attract people to those areas rather than continuing 
to build enormous megalopoles ? _ 

Mr. Waldie. I would support such a plan if your assumption i£^® 
correct that the industry coula move to where the natural ecology coulcK & ■ 
support it. It has been my experience, certainly in the area in which I 
live, that the natural ecology has been the factor that brought the in- 
dustry into the area. Rivers to transport — 

Mr. Wright. Naturally as to harbors. Industries came because har- 
bors made commerce possible. 

Mr. Waldie. Yes. I think dispersal of population is an essential part 
of the. efforts to control what is happening to America. But I think 
there is probably a far more basic need that we really have not ad- 
dressed ourselves to, and I perhaps am not sufficiently icourageous to 
address myself to, and that is population control and the role of 
government in this issue. 

No matter how much we spend, no matter how much we do, we are 
not even able to keep up with the erosions on these problems occasioned 
by too many people. And every problem you have discussed, that I 
have discussed, and that you will hear about is simply a reflection of 
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too many people. These problems did not exist until we had too many 
people. _ v 

Until someone really addresses himself or herself with the courage 
and, the power that tne problem requires, I think we are probably 
going to still be using the Band-Aid approach to protecting tne world. 

I stand here very honestly before you, though, and toll you that 
I have not personally the courage to address myself to that problem 
with the force that I believe it requires. 

Mr. Wright. Thank you very much. You have provided a very forth- 
right statement. 

Mr. jReuss. Before you leave : I am not quite satisfied that increased 
costs alone are going to keep the population from overwhelming a 
geographical area such as Los Angeles, which you have described. 
Yet I have to say that I don’t have any veiy ready suggestions. 

In a democracy you could hardly keep people out of an area phy- 
sically. You can, of course, put limits on population by having a great 
green belt or open space around an area which is at its ecologically 
overwhelming point. You can also, by simply not allowing high-rise 
apartments, restrict the total habitation within that area. 

Our experience with slums shows that sometimes legal requirements 
as to how many people can live in a given area get grossly violated. 

Would you say that the type of planning I have described is an 
important element of keeping our population in areas where it will not 
overwhelm the environment ? 

Mr. WALDiE. Mr. Chairman, I think it is not only an important ele- 
ment; I think it is essential and the key. The only thing 1 suggest in 
terms of bringing about the attitude that is commensurate with good, 
tough planning is that we not do anything consciously to ease the neces- 
sity of those who have to make those hard decisions. 

In other words, if the Los Angeles Basin finds itself in a position — 
because it has finally run out of air and run out of water — that the 
siren calling for people to emigrate to Los Angeles no longer is going 
to be issued by tne Chambers of Commerce in those respective areas, 
then Southern California officials are going to have to deal with the 
population that is there and the natural increase of that population 
subject to the restrictions of present water and air supplies. And those 
restrictions, I think, are going to compel the hard decisions that you 
suggest must be made with" proper planning. Unless there is some com- 
pulsion, those decisions will not oe made. 

If you can continue to expand your desert lands into subdivisions, 
and make money by so doing, local governments are not going to 
respond to the problem with the sense of urgency you suggest they 
should. 

Mr. Rbuss. And finally, if Los Angeles were given a crutch in the 
form of clean air and clean water from outside, that would be one 
thing; but where are you going to put the people who are not going 
to be able to come to Los Angeles it that crutch is not given ? 

Mr. Waldie. Well, I suppose ft good number of those people will 
stay home where they are now living. As a matter of fact, if I were, 
living in the Midwest and contemplated the glories of Los Angeles, I 
would look at how often they have smog alert days there and T would 
find the Midwest a more healthy place to raise my family than I find 
the Los Angeles basin. 
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Mr. Reuss. What if you lived in Chicago, which is the second most 
polluted city in the United States ? 

Mr. Waldie. I would not move from Chicago to Los Angeles and 
consider that a major advantage, although it might be. As a Cali- 
fornian, I find it difficult to assume that Chicago is. a better place to 
live than anywhere in California. But if I were a Chicagoan and seek- 
ing to move elsewhere, and found I could not afford to live in Los 
Angeles, or found it undesirable, I would make all of the numerous 
human choices that are open to people. 

I just suggest that we not encourage people, when they are making 
those choices, to go into those areas that are already saturated. I do 
not know of many people who select Chicago as their choice when they 
are uprooting their home today. And that is good for Chicago. I 
think it is probably an asset to Chicago that it is not being selected 
as a primary target for emigration. 1 suspect that is so. I would 
hope it is so. 



When Los Angeles can say that people no longer select Los Angeles 
as the target for their emigration, I think that would be good for Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you very much, Jerry, for your helpful testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Waldie. Let me simply, add : I would not urge any of them to 
come to Contra Costa County either. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Congressman Waldie. 

(Note. — The. following newspaper articles were submitted by Con- 
gressman Waldie for inclusion-in' tne hearing record :) 



Sacramento. — Population experts predict California will widen its lead as 
the Nation’s most populous State during the 1970*8. 

But Californians remain divided over whether the population boom is a bless- 
ing or a curse. 

As the new decade dawns, one out of every 10 Americans lives in California. 
The State’s population haB reached 20 million and Is expected to balloon to 26 
million in the next 10 years. 

When the glitter of the Golden State will begin to tarnish is uncertain. But 
there are those who will guess. 

"California will Btop growing one day because it will have become just as 
repulsive as the rest of the country," says geographer Daniel B. Luten. 

"It's a truism. It's Inescapable,” adds Luten, who lectures at the University 
of California at Berkeley. 

.Ecologist Kenneth E. F. Watt believes the population expansion must subside 
soon or Californians will face "most Berlous implications” concerning their food 
supply. 

“If the rate of people to agricultural land continues to rise at the current 
rapid rate, then a time will come when the State is no longer capable of pro- 
viding sufficient food products for consumption by Californians, not to mention 
exportable surpluses,” sayB Watt, who teaches at the university's Davis campus. 

Both statements reflect the increased awareness of many residents about 
the burgeoning population, which public officials crowed about when California 
surpassed New York in 1962 as the most populous State. 

In the 1960's the State income tax jumped markedly, the number of cars 
nearly doubled, the miles of concrete freeways more than tripled while driven 
killed themselves and othem at a faster dip than ever before. 



tFrom the Oakland Tribune, Jan. 4, 1970] 

Is State’s Population Boom a Curse? 
(By Dennis J. Opatrny) 







Each man, woman, and child paid an average of $17.14 in State income taxes 
for the year 1960, when there were 15.7 million Californians from whom the 
State Franchise Tax Board collected $2691 million. 

The income tax bill paid by California’s 20 million residents in 1963 was $950 
million, or a hike to $42.50 each for the typical man, woman, and child. 

Californians have long prided themselves on being first in a number of en- 
deavors, although some of the honors appear dubious. 

The State registered 8.6 million motor vehicles in 1960. There are now 
more than 13 million registered automobiles and trucks using the State's 
enlarged highway network. 

California’s phenomenal steady doubling every 20 years will continue but 
the rate will slacken slightly. 

The State’s Department of Finance’s population research unit projects there 
will be 26 million Californians by 1980, 32 million by 1990, and nearly 39 million 
by the beginning of the 21st century. 

W. Nelson Rasmussen, a demographer for the research unit, says the peak 
immigration period this past decade probably came in 1962-63, when an esti- 
mated 360,000 persons annually flooded into California from other States. 

He says about one-third of the newcomers during those peak years set up 
housekeeping in the Los Angeles area. 

No one knows for sure, though, where they all came from, since there has been 
no official census In nearly 10 years. In the previous decade Illinois led all other 
States in net immigration to California. 

Foreign immigration amounts to between 50,000 and 70,000 annually, Ras- 
mussen estimates. Demographers assume military population remains about 
stable, even though there is much transferring in and out of the State by Armed 
Forces personnel. 

Mrs. Isabel Hambright, who also works as a demographer in the population 
research unit, agrees that someday the State may lose its allure, but adds it’s up 
to Californians to do something about it. 

“We’re not saying its becoming less attractive,” she says, “but problems do 
go with it. as you grow.” 

Mrs. Hambright points to Japan as an example for Californians to compare 
tlieir State to and decide a level of tolerance for population squeeze and en- 
vironmental problems. 

Japan is about the same physical size as California with similar geography. 
California has 20 million residents while Japan has 100 million Inhabitants. 

“It would take a drastic change in the life of Californians to live like the 
Japanese,” she observes in obvious understatement 

Geographer Luten says “growing forces” within California are emerging which 
recognize that unbridled growth in the future would not be to the State’s 
advantage. 

“People are beginning to worry about population,” he says, indicating that birth 
control may play a key role in restricting California’s population increase once 
immigration becomes static. 

Asked when a population saturation level will be reached to make it uncom- 
fortable for Californians to live here, Luten grinned and replied: “Oh, about 
10 million.” 



[From the Los Angeles Times] 

Increased Smog Threat to Prep Sports Ac tiviti es 
(By Bari Gustkey) 

“Attention, all students! The current ozone reading is 0.37. Today’s track 
meet is postponed.” 

A prank? No. It's an announcement that students in almost 50 Southern Cali- 
fornia schools may soon be hearing frequently. Athletic events will be smogged 
out as well as rained out because doctors are becoming increasing worried about 
the effects of polluted air on athletes. 

A year ago. the Los Angeles County Medical Association unanimously passed 
a resolution stating, in part : 

“Smog is un increasing health hazard which may seriously affect the lungs of 
young people, and the committee on environmental health of the LACMA strongly 
recommends that when the forecast concentration of ozone (oxidents) in the 
atmosphere reaches 0.35 parts per million students should be excused from 
strenuous indoor and outdoor activities.” 
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SERIOUS HAZARD 

Alarmed, Ken Fagans, commissioner of the 441-school California Interscholastic 
Federation, appointed Ken Bullock, San Marino High School principal, to head 
a committee to investigate the problem. 

Bullock’s committee met first with the Los Angeles Air Pollution Control Dis- 
trict and then with the county’s environmental health committee. 

“We came away from those meetings feeling that we should consider smog as 
a very serious hazard to not just our athletes but to all our students,” said 
Bullock. 

The LAGMA warning, he said, also referred to physical education classes. 

Athletes and students in physical education classes have complained for years 
about smog-produced burning throats and labored breathing. But until the medi- 
cal association warning there was no widespread distress among school offidala 

Now, Fagans says he will advise all OIF schools 11 to be prepared next year to 
cope with athletic postponements due to smog.” 

Postponements due to smog are not new in the GIF, according to the commis- 
sioner. Some events have been called off by local school authorities. But now, 
he says r “we have a method of knowing just when athletics or physical education 
should not be conducted.” 

The method is a Hoagan-Smit-Bradley ozone detection device, an inexpensive 
($2 per test) means of measuring smog. According to Robert Bar sky, deputy 
air pollution control officer of the APCD, any high school chemistry teacher can 
operate the system. 

The device consists of special compounded rubber strips which are sensitized to 
ozone and packaged in airtight containers. A strip is exposed to the air, observed 
through a jeweler’s eyepiece and timed with a stopwatch. The time it takes for 
the ozone in the air to make the rubber start cracking indicates the ozone con- 
centration. The actual figure is calculated by using a chart 

Bullock’s committee will soon recommend that all GIF schools obtain the 
device. 

Smog-belt schools like San Marino, Arcadia, and San Gabriel are particularly 
concerned about the problem, says Fagans. All Rio Hondo League B football 
games last season were switched from daytime kickoffs to 5 :45 p,m. to take advan- 
tage of lower nighttime ozone readings. Glass G games were moved from 3 to 
4 p.m. 

Dr. Glark Lauder, a team physician for Arcadia High, says he was happy to see 
the GIF display alarm. 9 ' 

“With a heavy ozone count, you don’t get proper amounts of oxygen and you 
can’t oxygenate your muscles properly when engaged in exercise, and the harder 
you breathe you breathe the more pollutants you’re inhaling — that has to be caus- 
ing some kind of damage,” said Dr. Lauder. 

An attempt was made in the early 1960’s to determine if smog actually reduced 
an athlete’s performance. The investigation, supported by the U.S. Public Health 
Service, concentrated on crosscountry and track runners at San Marino High 
from 1959 to 1064. 

The findings, published in the Journal of the American Medical Association in 
1967, weren’t conclusive, but did suggest that smog hampers long distance running 
performance. 

OXIDANT LEVEL 

“The four meets in which the average team time did not improve were the four 
worst days of the series for air pollution as measured by oxidant level in the hour 
before the race,” the report said. 

The report also stated, “The percent of team members who failed to improve 
their performance is highly correlated to the level of oxidant in the air.” 

Dr. Hurley Motley, who helped write LAGMA’s warning a year ago, admits 
that doctors are worried about the cumulative effects of smog on athletes and 
physical education students. 

“An athlete, depending on what activity he’s participating in, can breathe 
up to five times harder than normal and that means he’s inhaling five times as 
many irritants. We just aren’t sure what long-range effects this might have on 
our young people, hut it’s not doing their lungr any good.” 

Indoor sports like basketball will also be subject to postponement because 
the medical association said it believes there isn’t much difference between in- 
door and outdoor ozone density. 
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QUICK COMMUNICATION 

The 18 Los Angeles city schools are prepared to eliminate vigorous activities 
from their PE programs on short notice and to postpone athletic events. So far, 
however, the only two smog-alert days since July were nonschool days. 

The L.A. schools are connected with the APCD via a radio network and can 
be notified of a smog alert within minutes. ■_ 

Apparently, no other metropolitan area has L.A.’s problem. San Francisco 
and San Diego sections of the GIF reported they were not concerned over air 
pollution in connection with high school athletic and PE programs. 



[From the Christian Science Monitor, Nor. 22, 10691 

Conferees Hear Spending Plea — Biologist Warns California 
T o. Police Its Environment 

(By Kimmis Hendrick) 

An expert in environmental sciences has challenged California to take immedi- 
ate drastic, even expensive steps to clean up its uii » restore balance to its land use, 
and stop the pollution of its water resources. 

It's not too late — but almost, declares Dr. Barry Commoner, director of the 
Center for the Biology of Natural Systems, Washington University, and author 
of “Science and Survival.’* 

“Why wait for Detroit to rescue you?” Dr. Commoner asked the California 
leaders attending Gov. Ronald Reagan’s 2-day conference on California’s chang- 
ing environment 

“You have the resources; you need to use them,” charged Dr. Commoner, 
expressing an opinion heard throughout conference sessions that pollution was 
getting a lot of lipservice — as it has in the past — with little action likely. 

(Even so, Governor Reagan opened the conference by pledging his administra- 
tion to vigorous antipollution and strong save-the-environment programs, citing 
considerable efforts already in progress.) 

injunction sought by aclu 

Concurrently, the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) of Southern Cali- 
fornia was applying to the Supreme Court of the United States for an injunc- 
tion to 8 top the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers from allowing three big oil com- 
panies to start new drilling in the Santa Barbara Channel. 

This was the newest attempt by the ACLU to find out whether Americans can 
get help from the courts for protecting the natural environment from industrial 
destruction. 

At the opening conference session, Secretary of the Interior Walter J. Hickel 
stressed to newsmen his department’s determination to allow no further new 
drilling in the Santa Barbara Channel. 

The very next day, ACLU attorney A1 Wirin was pointing out to reporters 
that the Army Engineers— on their own authority — have granted drilling per- 
mission. Marvin Levine, Santa Barbara County deputy county counsel, com- 
mented that the Santa Barbara offshore oil problem has been tossed back and 
forth for months now “like a football” between the Army Engineers and the 
Interior Department 

Dr. Commoner put the environmental problem facing this State as far more 
fundamental than solving the Santa Barbara oil difficulty, bad as that Is. He 
defined it in terms of the fact that both the Nation and the State, both su- 
perbly equipped with know-how to solve it, have just cut research funds to the 
bone. Dr. Commoner’s word for this was “tragedy.” 

If the tone of the conference whs that California’s environment can be saved 
by laws— and Governor Reagan appeared to be looking for support for a tougher 
legislative attack on the whole pollution front — Dr. Commoner’s contribution 
was to favor spending more money. 

He pointed out that California, thanks to agricultural and urban technology, 
has become “one of the richest places on the surface of the earth.” But as an 
example of the cost incurred by a resulting natural imbalance, he cited the re- 
cently released Kaiser Engineers’ report on the San Francisco Bay-Delta water 
quality control program. 
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It proposes a system for controlling the bad effects of prcseut agricultural 
practices on that water system, which over a 50-year period, would cost about $5 
billion. 

TECHNICAL HOPE OUTLINED 

Dr. Commoner described California’s ecological situation in words like “grim" 
and “alarming." But he said the State probably has a generation— not much 
time, but enough if it acts quickly— to undo most of the damage. 

Mr. Reuss. The subcommittee will now stand in recess until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning, in this room, when we will hear from the 
American Forestry Association, the American Institute of Architects, 
the American Public Health Association, and the National Parks 
Association. 

(Whereupon, at 11 :45 a.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, February 3, 1969.) 
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The subcommittee met at 10 $5 a.m., in room 2164, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Henry S. Reuss (chairman ol the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present : Representatives Henry S. Reuss, Jim Wright, Guy Vender 
Jo and Gilbert Gude. 



iff members present: Phineas Indritx, chief counsel, Josephine 
Scheiber, research analyst; and J. P. Carlson, minority counsel, Com* 
inittee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Reuss. Good morning. 

The House Conservation Subcommittee will be in order for a con* 
tinuation of its series of hearings on “The Environmental Decade 
(Action Proposals for the 1970’s) .” 

This morning we have at the witnem table a blue ribbon panel con* 
Bisting of Dr. P. Walton Purdom, president-elect of the American 
Public Health Association; Mr. Anthony Wayne Smith, president and 

r eral counsel of the National Parks Association; and Mr. Kenneth 
Pomeroy, chief forester of the American Forestry Association. 
From the American Institute of Architects. Mr. Rez Whitaker 
Allen of San Francisco, president; accompanied by Mr. Donald Wil- 
liams, chairman of the committee on regional development and natural 
resources of the AIA, and further accompanied by Mr. Janies A. Veit* 
man of Philadelphia. 

You are all most welcome, gentlemen. You have given us very com* 
prehensive statements which under the rule will be admitted in full 
into the record. I will now ask each of you to proceed in his own way. 
Either give that statement or summarise it or go beyond it and at the 
conclusion of your testimony, I and other members of the subcom- 
mittee who are expected momentarily will have some questions to ask. 
Dr. Purdom, would you proceed first! 

STATEMENT OF DE. F. W. PURDOM, PRESIDENT-ELECT, AMERICAM 
PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Purdom. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul Walton Purdom. 

I urn a professional engineer and a diplomats of the American 
Academy of Environmental Engineers, having formerly served as 
chairman of the board of trustees. 



Washington, D.G. 
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I am the director of the Center for the Study of the Environment 
and professor of environmental engineering at the Drexel Institute 
of Technology in Philadelphia. Today, I am here as the president- 
elect of the American Public Health Association, speaking on behalf 
of 25,000 members and its affiliated associations. 

We are an organization of primarily professional persons engaged 
in all sorts of activities aimed at enhancing and protecting the health 
of man. Our concept of health is broad and inclusive, a concern for 
the whole man, embracing all aspects of physical and mental health 
and well-being. 

Our members consider the present mismanagement of the environ- 
ment to be one of the most serious threats to man’s health and well- 
being in this decade. Never before in history has man had die capacity 
to modify his environment as today. 

What we need is the wisdom and determination to establish and 
enforce the priorities to construct nn environment that will enhance 
man’s efficiency and the quality of life. 

Many of our current environmental problems stem from the growth 
and concentration of our population, urbanization, industrialization, 
the rapid development of technology, and man’s increasing needs re- 
lated to his rising standard of living. In fact, njpn, himself, is one of 
our major environmental problems — both his increasing numbers and 
his activities and waste products. 

According to the Committee on Resources and Man of the National 
Academy of Science — National Research Council (1969), the popu- 
lation of the world is doubling at a current rate of about every 35 years. 
This means that, by the year 2000, urban facilities equivalent to those 
already in existence will be required for the developed world and even 
more for undeveloped portions. Projections for the United States 
for the year 2000 suggest a population of over 300 million. 

The implications for environmental quality are staggering. The 
fragmented approaches and incremental improvements in efficiencies 
employed today are utterly incapable of handling the sheer magnitude 
of the problems of future years. Environmental quality must be viewed 
from the standpoint of the total biosphere and its many complex inter- 
relationships as they relate to the public’s interest. These points arc 
illustrated by two examples : 

1. HOUSING AND T11F. RESIDENTIAL ENVIRONMENT 

The quality of housing and the residential environment is one of 
of the most critical human problems of our country, affecting phys- 
ical and mental health and social well-being. Many homes of urban and 
rural poor are lacking in the simple fundamental physical require- 
ments, but we have not begun to scientifically determine the criteria 
to maximize the mental health of the persons living in the densely 
populated cit ies. 

For the projected population densities, new approaches to urban 
design for people to meet the physical, mental and social needs for 
human development are required. Decisions concerning land use, trans- 
portation, spatial arrangements, density of pollution sources, et cetera, 
must all consider the impact on environmental quality if our youth are 
to have a place to develop their mental and physical capabilities. 
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From limited studies and intuitive reasoning, we recognize noise, 
overcrowding, lack of privacy when needed, and other factor’s, as 
contributing to the stress of urban life. Monotonous and depressing 
vistas and lack of recreational facilities fail to provide a stimulus for 
mental and physical development:. 

There are many Federal activities regarding housing which, if 
redirected, could nave a tremendous impact on housing quality. For 
example, housing quality standards could be incorporated in the wel- 
fare programs. 

# There is also a large, local reservoir of human resources in these 
cities that has been virtually unused in current efforts to improve 
environmental quality. 



2. WASTE AND POLLUTION 

That Lake Erie "died” right before our eyes was distressing, but 
even more shocking is that we did not seem to be aware of what was 
going on until the damage was irreversible. 

To prevent more "Lake Eries,” “Donoras,” “New York Thanksgiv- 
ing weekends” that degrade the environment and kill the people, we 
urgently need a “crash” national program to curb all types of pollu- 
tion. The effects of pollutants, not separately and individually, but col- 
lectively in total, should be carefully evaluated before being released 
in the environment. 

We are just realizing the folly of trying to use what has been 
called the “natural assimilative capacity” or the “natural adaptation 
of man” in disposing of waste products. The cost in human values 
is unbearable and threatens life as we know it. 

The increase and concentration of population, the scale of indus- 
trial production, and the standard of living with its “convenience” 
items have given new dimensions to waste disposal. The magnitude 
overloads the natural systems. The changes are too rapid and too 
great for evolutionary adaption. We forget that the law of conserva- 
tion of matter suggests that a waste once generated will persist in the 
environment. Too often, present pollution control results in the con- 
version of a waste problem from one form to another — air to water, 
water to land, or land to air, and so on. 

Our present incremental and fragmented approach will leave us with 
an overburdened environment. A new concept of zero pollutant dis- 
charge is required. We have already seen instances where increasing 
efficiencies of treatment from 50 percent to 85, to 05, to 09, to 90.5 still 
results in environmental degradation because of the magnitude and 
effect of the remaining pollution. 

Federal incentives and research should be aimed first at developing 
systems and processes with no pollution. Next priority should be given 
to recovery, recycling and reuse of liquid, gaseous, and solid products, 
now considered wastes, but which are really resources in the wrong 
place and in an undesirable form. 

Finally, if a waste is unavoidable it should be biodegradable or 
acceptable in the environment without harm to the ecology. 

There an many other environmental and health relationships which 
could be enumerated. I have not mentioned food and hunger. Che qual- 
ity of public water supplies, the hazards of occupations, ionising radia- 
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tion, the control of the insect carriers of disease, and a host of other 
concerns. That they were not discussed in detail should not be taken 
to devalue their importance. 

Bather than develop such a list, I would like to consider some 
means of assuring a healthy environment for man. The American 
Public Health Association suggests the following are important : 

(1) Emphasis should be placed on “action now,” to apply existing 
knowledge and technology to produce a safe, healthy, and desirable 
quality of environment. The development of abundant and cheaper 
sources of energy will be important to recycling and reuse. 

(2) Educational and retraining programs for teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools concerning environmental problems should be 
instituted so the public as a whole will be informed on environmental 
matters. Vocational and inservice training of the operators of pollution 
control systems should be expanded. There will be an increasing need 
for the education of engineers and scientists to solve problems, research 
and design new systems. 

(3) Tne public needs to be involved in decisions concerning the en- 
vironment. One mechanism already exists but is currently under- 
utilized for environmental problem solving. This is the Office of Com- 
prehensive Health Planning which must be moved to the Office of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, or the Under Secretary, 
if the environment is ever to receive equal attention. 

(41 Research will continue to be urgently needed to better under- 
stand the man-environment interactions, to formulate solutions to 
problems, and to find more effective systems for large numbers of peo- 
ple to live in close proximity without the impairment of health and 
the destruction of human values. 

(5) Finally, one must realize that the administrative setting will 
determine if man’s health will receive paramount consideration in the 
implementation of the laws of Congress and the administration of 

K rams. The American Public Health Association believes this will 
st accomplished by creating a new Federal Department of Health 
with responsibility for both personal and environmental health. Even 
now, a strengthened and more vigorous Environmental Health Service 
could be created within the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Our concern is that, whatever the setting, man’s health receive 
primary attention. 

The scope of present thinking would mean that the total ecology 
would have to be considered in order to preserve and protect man. 
As the National Research Council suggests, we should realize that man 
is the moot powerful influence in the environment, its greatest hazard, 
and its most precious resource. 

Mr. Reubs. Thank you. Dr. Purdom. 

Would you proceed, Mr. Smith t We will ask all the panelists to 
present their testimony and then start our questions. 

STATFMEHT OF ANTHONY WAYNE SMITH, PRESIDENT AND GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL, NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Smith. My name is Anthony Wayne Smith. I am president and 
general counsel to the National Parks Association, 1701 18th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. I appreciate the official invitation of this 
subcommittee to testify on the matters before it. 
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I submit separate statements identifying the association and myself 
more fully. 

(Note.— 1 The attachments are in the subcommittee files.) 

Addressing myself to your question No. 1 — I assume that the mem- 
bers of the committee have the questions before them, but I can repeat 
them if you wish — The President, in my opinion, should — 

(1) Make vigorous use of the new Council on Environmental 
Quality. 

(2) Use presidential authority to stop any Federal or Federal- 
aid programs questioned by the CEQ as potentially injurious to 
the enviroiunent until thorough investigations can be made and 
public hearings have been held. 

When the legislation establishing CEQ was under consideration, 
we recommended in testimony given on invitation that a stop order 
authority be included because you have a great many things going on 
which are going to need very thorough investigation by this Council. 
And the President probably has authority to stop most of them, but 
maybe he doesn’t. For example, we have a thoroughly atrocious pro- 
\ gram going on in the Potomac River Basin under the aegis of the 

Anny Engineers. 

i Until the Council gets a chance to look at that, the President should 

1 have authority to stop it. I don’t believe he does. 

(3) Seek, accept, and utilize greatly enlarged funds for en- 
vironmental and conservation programs. 

This would seem to us to mean whatever legislation is needed to 
increase the staff. Such legislation has been introduced, 
i (4) Put the military personnel of the Army Engineers back 

in military service and transfer the civilian staff to the Federal 
Water ana National Air Pollution Control Administrations. 

We wanted to emphasize this: Put the military personnel of the 
Army Engineers back in military service and transfer the civilian 
staff to the Water . and Air Pollution Control Administrations. 

This has been something that conservationists and people in general 
have been living with for a long time, with the Army Engineers 
completely out of control, apparently, as far as the President of the 
United States is concerned. 

Recommendations are now before the Public Works Committees 
for the construction of reservoirs on the Potomac' which large num- 
bers of people have been opposing for years. No endorsement, even 
bv the Secretary of the Army, no endorsement by the Bureau of the 
Budget, when it was last understood that the administration was 
opposed to them. 

This is a serious question of Government operations which it seems 
to me, Mr. Chairman, is within the purview of the subcommittee. 
And if this subcommittee could undertake an investigation of this 
problem of the Army Engineers, there would be literally millions 
of Americans who would be grateful to you for doing so. 

It is an extremely bad governmental structure, in which there is no 
centralized or integrated planning authority in the executive branch 
at all. 

Question No. 2 — The Federal Government generally should— 

(1) Halt its big dam building activities and substitute the 
complete prevention of pollution of nil our streams and rivers. 
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(2) Revise the national transportation policy completely, look- 
ing toward the reduction of highway ana air transportation and 
getting back to the rails. 

(3) Initiate industrial plant size and location policies, looking 
toward smaller industrial establishments in smaller and more 
widely distributed communities. 

This is one defense against too heavy urbanization in huge metro- 
politan areas which are becoming uninhabitable. 

„ (4) Move ahead rapidly with and expand the existing urograms 

for air and water pollution control, and get going with a noise 
abatement program. (Getting pollution under control means mu- 
nicipalities, industries, pesticides, herbicides, fertilizers, deter- 
gents, silt, noise, heat, ana radioactivity. ) 

(5) Establish agencies and procedures for a complete recycling 
system with respect to solid wastes. Steel scrap should go back 
to the mills; the same for aluminum. Glass containers should be 
returned ana ground up for new glass. Paper should be reproc- 
essed. Find out what to do about plastics. 

You can’t burn plastics, because some of them won’t burn. This is 
atmospheric pollution. You can’t recycle them as far as I know, so 
you have a problem. 

If private industry cannot do this work, a Government salvage 
corporation should be created. A little imagination will indicate all 
sorts of sticks and carrots which can be used. With respect to sewage, 
methods are available for getting effluents out onto the land and into 
the woods as fertilizers. Why are they not used f 

Experimental workhas been clone up at Pennsylvania State 
University, but nobody pays attention to it. 

■ 1 (6) Develop an energy program which will move us rapidly 
through conventional nuclear to fast-breeder plants, and toward 
fusion. 

It looks as if we are in a real bind on this energy matter. There may 
be no very satisfactory solution to it. If we can get over to fusion, 
maybe, but this will present problems too. — — ~ 

(7) For the protection of the national park system, develop 
coordinated large regional planning for the dispersion of crowds 
into much wider areas, ana the elimination of the private auto- 
mobile from the parks. 

This is a program the National Parks Association and others have 
pressed upon the previous administration. It seems to get lipservice, 
but no action. 

(8) In forestry, initiate ecological forestry practices on public 
ana private lana everywhere, by regulation if necessary. 

That is a statement which is so sweeping I can’t possibly — it doesn’t 
mean anything in one sentence like that. 

(9) The pending so-called timber supply bill should be re- 

S 'ected. It looks toward an improvident overcutting of national 
'orests under the pretext of a homebuilding emergency ; the short- 
ages of lumber are fictitious; the emergency is caused by other 
factors. There is a grave failure of coordination among Federal 
agencies on this issue, which should become a major concern of 
this subcommittee. 
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(Note. — The timber supply bill (H.R. 12025) was granted a rule 
(H. Res. 799), but the rule failed passage by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 26, 1970.) 

(10) In wildlife, strengthen Federal laws for the protection 
ana restoration of endangered species, and not merely game ani- 
mals, and including predators. 

(11) The wildlife management bill (S. 1232), which has 

passea the Senate and is pending in the House dis- 



torts the true and proper relationship of the F State 

governments in wildlife management. 

(Note. — S. 1232 passed the Senate on December 8, 1969. It has been 
referred to the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
That Committee has not yet acted on the bill.) 

It should be rejected by the House, and if passed, should be vetoed 
by the President. It gives the States unrestricted managerial control 
over all wildlife withm their boundaries. This means the State game 
commissions, which are primarily concerned with hunting, ana are 
not competent to protect endangered species, nor to protect nonhunt- 
ing areas like State and national parks. Federal policies preventing 
hunting in national parks must be safeguarded; Federal authority to 
regulate hunting on all Federal public land should be confirmed; the 
statement of history, policy, and law set forth in the bill is incorrect. 

(12) Create machinery for the protection and restoration of 
endangered species of plants and insects. 

(13) Get a grip on the pesticide and herbicide problem; move 
over from hard to soft pesticides and from there to biological con- 
trols, bearing in mind that most insects and weeds (the wild 
flowers are weeds) should also be preserved. 

(14) Develop abundant outdoor recreational facilities, both in- 
side and outside the cities, keeping such facilities simple and 
natural, because people wish to escape the artificial environment. 

(15) Evolve policies and programs for the restoration and 
protection of the scenic environment everywhere; around the 
cities, good landscaping; in the country, the naturally beautiful 
cultivated farmlands and woodlands; in more distant regions, 
the wilderness of river and mountain. 

(16) Foster programs developed in recent years for protecting 

wild livers ana estuaries, and for a national system ^ot trails for 
hiking and horseback riding. ^ j 

(17) Get the private automobile under control ; the] auto can be 
a nne servant, but has. been a tyrannical master. This means a 
switch-over to electric cars, a cutback oil personal cars in favor 

. of multipassenger coaches, and in favor of rail transportation; 
and within the cities, underground and overhead parking, and 
holding suburban traffic at the city limits, with mass transporta- 
tion downtown. 

(18) A basic revision of U.S. budget policy is essential. Rev- 
enues being poured into highways, airports, and big dams must 
be redirected to environmental protection and restoration, as well 
as to the complete renovation of our central cities. 

(19) Long-term financing of public projects has its place but 
it makes no sense to finance big roads, airports, and dams out of 
current appropriations and pin the cost of environmental pro- 
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grams on future generations. This need is for a reallocation of 
public money now being spent on bad programs, making it avail- 
able for good ones. 

(20) The principal field in which long-term capital. financing 
might be desirable is in public land acquisition. A national land 
bank would be desirable, funded by U.S. Government bonds, hav- 
ing purchasing and lending authority to facilitate the acquisition 
of land by the Federal, State and local governments. 

The land would be for recreational, forest, wildlife, wilderness, 
open space, and scenic protection. Much wider use should be made of 
covenants running with the land in perpetuity (the so-called scenic 
easements), whereby land and open space can be protected while 
owners may continue in farming and woodlot operation. Purchases 
should also be made of surplus farm lands on a voluntary seller basis, 
without the use of eminent domain, to assist farmers desiring to re- 
tire from farming, reduce crop surpluses, and protect agricultural land 
against future need. 

My biographical notes show that I am a commercial dairyman, and 
have been such for some 15 or 16 years in Pennsylvania; so that I am 
speaking in this connection as a farmer, a dairyman, with practical 
experience. 

(21) We have inadequate information about the probable rec- 
ommendations of the Public Land Law Review Commission. The 
important thing at this juncture in American histonr is to get 
more land into public ownership, not to give public land away. 
These matters would appear to be of concern to this subcommittee. 

I wanted to add one other comment on that point on a slightly 
different matter. Call it point 22 : 

We have a problem in Government operations of enforcement of 
Government mandates. This business of the big jetport in Florida : I 
was cochairman the Everglades Coalition which had to move in and 
get that jetport down there stopped. V 

That ]etport had gone ahead because in two administrations the 
Transportation Act had been violated by the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration, and the Associate Solicitor of the Department of the In- 
terior had rendered an opinion to that effect. That is not an out- 
sider’s opinion. 

So the question arises: What about this? You lay down in legis- 
lation a specific mandate that the Federal Aviation Administration 
is not to give Federal assistance to projects which destroy the parks 
and recreational facilities and the environment That is not the lan- 
guage, but that is the effect of it. They do it anyway. They give them 
$500,000 to get started. 

They give them personnel at the airports. They pay their way all 
along the line. They let the Dade- County Port Authority put $14 
million into that project. At that point private organizations had to 
come in and say, “Look, you are violating the law. Stop it.” And they 
did. But there was no criminal penaltv attached to that action, and 
if we had gone into court a* we planned to do on that question, we 
would probably have had serious problems of proof involved and 
great expense. 

We have another example which may be coming up. You have just 
passed the Endangered Species Conservation Act, which authorizes 
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$200,000 for an international conference on the question of extending 
these safeguards on an international basis. 

We are now advised that the Department of the Interior does not 
intend to use that authority, and is negotiating for private discussions 
here. Now the law is specific. It says ‘‘shall.” Shall undertake to con- 
vene a ministerial conference. Only a ministerial conference can get 
this thing out on the level of discussion that it needs to have. 

The question that I am raising— and it is a question of Government 
operations — is how do we enforce these mandates ? 

Question 3 : The CEQ will provide greatly improved coordinating 
machinery. The problem is really not coordination, but the purposes 
for which coordination would lie used. _ 

We attach a lot of mystique to the notion of coordination. Coordi- 
nation is desirable. Efficient coordination for evil purposes, however, 
would be evil ; an effective formulation of purposes will in itself con- 
tribute to good coordination. 

Question 4: The cost of a comprehensive environmental program 
will be very great. The budget should be cut at other places. 

Question 5 : We could get more public participation if the agencies 
held more public hearings and were more responsive to testimony 
produced by the public. 

Question 6 : The answer is essentially the same. Many conservation 
organizations will now channel complaints to the CEQ. If that council 
does not respond effectively, the public will demand something better. 

Question 7 : To some extent the courts can be used to help protect 
the environment; but basically the public responsibility must be dis- 
charged by the executive branch, prodded ana financed by Congress. 
Access to the courts in terms of standing to sue and consent to be 
sued could be facilitated by legislation. 

Legislation of this kind has men developed in bits and pieces, and 
the courts themselves have been expanding their doctrine^ of standing 
to sue and consent to be sued. 

But this could be facilitated greatly by legislation giving interested 
parties a right to standing in the Federal courts in notions to enforce 
Federal law, let’s say, and to provide other safeguards of the kind 
that are being brought into court. You are hit always with the tech- 
nical doctrines of standing to sue and suit against the United States, 
lack of consent to be sued, and so forth. They are not realistic doc- 
trines and the merits of the cases are usually decided behind the front 
of these doctrines. 

Question 8 : Many of the Federal grant programs are good — for ex- 
ample, recreation, soil conservation, and pollution control — but they 
are only getting started and will need additional powers and much 
more money.' 

Now, without' reference to questions, the environmental problem is 
international. The nations should establish a World Council on En- 
vironmental Quality by multilateral convention. This would be an 
agency on the structural level of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion dr the WoridJIealth Organization. Perhaps such a development 
may result from roe United Nations Conference on the Environment 
scheduled for 1972. 

If public officials really wish the support of the private conservation 
organizations in pushing good environmental programs — and here I 
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speak entirely as an individual— they should revise the tax laws to 
permit organizations financed by contributions to engage in relevant 
legislative activity. Trade associations, labor organizations, farm or- 
ganizations, have such freedom; the nonprofit public-service organiza- 
tions— concerned not with private profit, nor even private property 
interests, but with the public interest— should be freed to make their 
distinctive contributions to Congress. 

The Government must evolve an effective population program. This 
means more than helping 5 million indigent women; it means helping 
to establish standards or family size, which everyone can understand 
and follow. The rule of no more than two children must become funda- 
mental and must be embedded in morality and custom everywhere. 

That standard is statistically necessary, I am sure you realize, and 
the stateme nt is n ot just a statement made in thin air. It can be sup- 
ported as the necessary policy which must be established beginning 
in this country. 

The Government can help in many ways — by clinics, tax adjust- 
ments, and the like — but the main work has to be done by the people 
of the United States themselves through their voluntary organiza- 
tions, their democratically controlled school systems, ana their 
churches. The Government, including Congress, needs to create the 
climate. 

Planning for public works should be directed toward a short-term 
increase in population, followed by a fairly quick stabilization and a 
trend towara reduction. 

The assumption that our population will go on expanding forever 
is incorrect It can’t The American people know better. It is not going 
to go on expanding forever. 

This assumes the general acceptance of a rule of not more than two 
children in family planning. It assumes that the American people are 
a highly intelligent, well-intentioned, and well-educated Nation, which 
iS'the truth, and that when enough people understand the facts, they 
will act accordingly. Planning for an everlasting growth in the econ- 
omy and population is absurd. . 

We need to revise our basic national philosophy about an expanding 
economy. The gross national product does not necessarily measure the 
good life. We should be working toward a contraction ot the economy 
m some areas, an expansion in others; in other words, a differential 
stabilization, geared to genuine human needs. 

With respect to the distribution of responsibilities, the legislation 
which has evolved during the last decade or so on pollution, recrea- 
tion, watershed management, and the like, has usually taken the form 
of having the Federal Government establish standards in consultation 
with the States, or having the States present programs for the approval 
of the Federal Government, followed by very substantial financial 
assistance from the Federal Government to the States and localities. 
This is a good democratic system with a rational measure of both de- 
centralization and coordination. State and local initiative and partici- 
pation must be encouraged because these problems cannot be solved 
at the Federal level alone. Indeed, a large part of the problem is to 
stop Federal assistance to construction programs which are destructive 
to the environment and the people who inhabit it. 
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Many of these questions are going to be settled by the young people 
of this country, who are going to live a long time with the present 
mess. Those Senators ana Congressmen who have encouraged the 
teach-ins and other youth activity should be commended. We hope to 
lend our assistance to these activities if invited. 

Allow us to commend you also on the call for the Environmental 
Decade. It is a good name for the decade, because unless we get our 
environmental problems under control, it may be the last decade. 

Mr. Keuss. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Pomeroy? 

STATEMENT OP KENNETH B. POMEROY, CHIEF FORESTER, 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Pomeroy. I am Kenneth B. Pomeroy, chief forester of the 
American Forestry Association. The members of our organization are 
pleased that an action program for the Environmental Decade of the 
1970’s is being considered now. We pledge our assistance and coopera- 
tion in this vital undertaking. 

People have known for a long time that trees have important bene- 
ficial influences upon man’s environment. Perhaps the easiest way to 
describe this is to turn to this cartoon which shows trees and people 
hand in hand. They give us clean water, provide food, give shade and 
protection, give products, they give us recreation. Trees provide homes 
for wildlife. They create beauty and bring us joy. I have had many 
letters from members of the association about this cartoon since it 
came out asking if we had posters, if we had slides that they could use. 
It has attracted a great deal of attention. 

Trees help purify the air by filtering out particles, absorbing carbon 
dioxide ana releasing oxygen. They return moisture to the atmosphere. 
They deaden sound and moderate strong winds. They provide shade 
for a microclimate in which tiny organisms convert dead leaves and 
twigs to usable material for new plants. 

> 'Die present pressing need for an action program stems from the 
T fact that most people take their environment for granted and do noth* 
ing constructive about it until it is too late. Fortunately there still is 
time to improve the environment in America and the Congress of the 
United States is the right body to do something about it. The Congress 
can marshall the facts, weigh the evidence, decide who is best equipped 
to do what, allocate funds, coordinate activities, and evaluate results. 

In view of the many important direct effects that trees have upon 
the environment, I would like to present some of the key recommenda- 
tions contained in “A Conservation Program for American Forestry.” 
This program was developed by 40 of the leading scientists in the 
. country and was endorsed almost unanimously by the members of 
our association. 

Forest conservation involves eight major areas, of which four are 
directly related to the environment in one way or another. 

i. raoTEcnoK 

The protection of forest, range, and watershed lands against damage 
by destructive agencies is basic to long-range management. About 21 
million acres of forest land are completely unprotected from fire. Only 
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partial protection is provided for 240 million acres. In addition, about 
500 million acres of rural land^ lying outside of recognized forest 
boundaries, receives little protection. 

We recommend — 

(1) That the Federal share of cooperative forest fire protection 
be brought up to the full authorization of $20 million annually as 
provided in section 2 of the Clarke-McNary Act. 

(2) That a national wildfire disaster fund of $10 million be 
established, as proposed in H.R. 11597. 

(3) That a rural fire law be enacted as proposed in H.R. 11413. 

II. RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

The maximum benefits to the economy and to society can be realized 
if forest and related lands are administered under a multiple use con- 
cept of management. But millions of acres are unproductive ? many 
watersheds are unmanaged, recreation potentials are not being re- 
alized, wildlife habitat needs improvements, and mining upon publicly 
owned lands should be brought into harmony with other uses. At pres- 
ent min ing takes precedence over all other uses. 

We recommend especially — 

(11 That idle lands be reforested. 

(2) That the Mining Law of 1872 be overhauled. 

m. RESEARCH AND SURVEYS 

I\ all phases of forest and related land management and .use, the 
cont inuous pursuit of new knowledge is highly essential. 

We recommend — 

(1) That forest research dealing with timber, watershed, wild- 
life, range, and recreation resources be accelerated. 

IV. ASSISTANCE TO LANDOWNERS 

Nearly 60 percent of the Nation’s commercial forest land is held by 
some 41/2 million private owners. Much of this land is managed poorly 
if at all. Yet the environmental effects of poor forest management are 
of direct concern to all citizens. 

We recommend — 

(1) That advice and guidance for forest owners be provided 
on an accelerated basis. 

(2) That cost-sharing lie provided for practices that are in the 
public interest. 

(3) That long-term credit be provided. 

(4) That forest insurance be provided by the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation. 

(5) That taxes lie assessed upon the productive capacity of 
forest land instead of its speculative valiic for other purposes. 

I would like to point out soine of the letters I have been receiving in 
the last 3 weeks. A lady who lives within easy driving distance of New 
York writes about her 125-acre property that she bought just so she 
would have some woods of her own to enjoy. She didn’t buy it for tim- 
ber production. She bought it a long time ago because she got it at $20 
an acre. You cannot buy much land at that price anymore. Within the 
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last 2 years her tax bill has jumped from $190 to $987 annually. Now, 
this lady is n widow living on a veteran’s pension and she points out 
she just cannot keep that land that way. This is a question that comes 
up more and moie frequently with land that is near communities. With 
respect to this one, as Congressman Glide knows, it extends all the way 
out to Frederick and beyond. Land values have escalated to the point 
, where the tax bite is keeping the owners from putting it into good 
\ forest management. 

\ Mr. Reuss. You would favor something like the Wisconsin forest 
crop tax law which substantially exempts forest lands from taxation 
as long as they are maintained on a sustained basis? 

Mr. Pomeroy. That is correct. Some type of local ordinance, zoning 
ordinance, is widely needed. In Massachusetts, I am told that in some 
counties the citizens decide what portion of the county is to be main- 
tained primarily as forest and what parts of it are to be for industrial 
development and for urbanization ; and with the areas that are, desig- 
nated for continuous use as forests, the taxes are related to the pro- 
ductive capacity of the land. I think we are going to need more of 
that, especially in the East. 

To continue with my prepared statement: Within the past 3 years 
two groups have been organized for the specific purpose of aiding 
the owners of private, nonindustrinl forest land. 

The Southern Forest Resource Committee, sponsored jointly by five 
forest, farmer, and trade associations, recognizes that 70 percent more 
softwood and 40 percent more hardwood must be produced by Southern 
forests to meet timber needs in the year 2000. The committee recom- 
mends a 14-point program of which the two most urgent are planting 
of idle lands and protection from damage by fire, insects, and 
disease. 

Trees For People, another group with nationwide -oncem of which 
I happen to be the national chairman, is composed of representatives 
of conservation associations, forest industries, landowners, public 
agencies and others. This group seeks to — 

(1) Create public awareness of the need for improved forest 
management. 

(2 V Develop incentives to encourage sound management. 

(3) Develop appropriate legislation at all levels of government. 

(4) Encourage, strong research programs. 

(5) Make available knowledge of improved practices and 
services. 

The current issue of American Forest magazine contains a list 
of 27 key aims and objectives developed by the American Forestry 
Association and other members of the National Resources Council of 
America. I would offer this list of 27 for tlie record and I would like to 
point out five that are of key interest to. this particular committee. 
First, ns a primary principle, we must retain ownership of Federal 
lands, specifically including lands chiefly valuable for timber pro- 
duction and grazing to provide for present and future human needs 
since these lands belong to all the people. 

Item 9, to provide sufficient funds, manpower, and authority to 
manage the public lands, assure public access, and control trespass, 
vandalism, and other unauthorized uses. 

Item 11, reaffirm the principle of the multiple use acts that the 
best use or combination of uses of public lands is not to be decided 
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on the basis of the greatest dollar return or the maximum produc- 
tion of a single commodity. 

Item 13, to give quality of the environment overriding consideration 
in deciding uses and combination of uses on public lands. 

And lastly, and one we think is of great importance, to repeal the 
antiquated mining law of 1872 and replace it with the mineral leas- 
ing svstem. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The 27 key aims and objectives which were printed in the Jan- 
uary 1970 issue of American Forest magazine, and to which Mr. 
Pomeroy referred, follow:) 



AFA'b 27 Points 

1. As a primary principle, we must retain ownership of Federal lands, specifi- 

cally Including lands chiefly valuable for timber production and grating, to pro- 
vide for present and future human needs, since these lands belong to all of the 
people. \ 

2. We must retain and complete the national forest system and provide accel- 
erated acquisition of lnholdlngs for Improved management. * 

3. Disposal of Federal lands should be permitted only when demonstrated 
publtc needs Indicate a higher public service will be achieved. 

4. We must provide an organic act for the Bureau of Land Management con- 
taining authority to manage the lands on a permanent basis, and retaining the 
major provisions of the Classification and Multiple-Use Act of 1064. 

5. Repeal the Homestead, Desert Land, and other acts inconsistent with an 
organic act 

6. Make BLM lands eligible for classification under the National Wilderness 
Act 

7. Provide BLM with adequate acquisition and exchange authority to facilitate 
consolidation of Federal land ownership. 

8. Make BLM eligible to participate In such programs as the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. 

0. Provide sufficient funds, manpower and authority to manage the public 
lands, assure public access, and control trespass, vandalism, and other unauthor- 
ized use. 

10. Give high priority to surveying and marking boundaries of Federal lands. 

11. Reaffirm the principle of the Multiple-Use Acts that the best use or com- 
bination of uses of public lands Is not to be decided on the basis of the greatest 
dollar return or the maximum production of a single commodity. 

12. Use a comprehensive planning and coordinating approach In developing 

and admlnlsteilng Federal programs. , 

18. Give quality of the environment overriding consideration In deciding uses 
and combinations of uses on public lands. 

14. Give fish, wildlife, recreation, and esthetics full consideration with other 
values In the use of public lands. 

15. Support and encourage State and Federal efforts to protect and preserve 
natural areas and rare and endangered species. 

Id. Require that more attention be given to the perpetuation of nongame spe- 
cies of fish and wildlife on public lands In full cooperation with State fish and 
wildlife agencies. 

17. Affirm that where hunting or fishing Is allowed on Federal landsjthat It 
must be done within State laws and regulations. ~-i— • 

Id Provide tor Improved administration, Including expanded research and 
the application of strict environmental controls, of the resources of the Outer- 
Continental Shelf. 

10. Repeal the antiquated mining law of 1872 and replace It with a mineral 
leasing system. 

20. Assure that the United States receives fair market value for resources and 
services from the public lands where collection is economically feasible, spe- 
cifically Including those marketed for private profit 

21. Require use of competitive bidding wherever possible as the means of es- 
tablishing fair market value for public land resources. 

22. Charges should be made for recreational uses of public lands where sub- 
stantial developments have been provided and regular maintenance and super- 
vision are required. 
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23. Base all Federal land revenue sharing with State and local governments 
on property tax equivalents, adjusted by Impartial evaluation of benefits and 
burdens attributable to Federal lands within 8tate and local jurisdictions. 

24. Affirm the principle that Federal land permittees are not entitled to any 
equity or right to reimbursement at the expiration of their term permits. 

25. Enforce the principle that the user of any Federal land resources does not 
attain any “right” to the use of or interest in the land. This principle must be 
upheld at all costs. 

2d. Assure that judicial review of appeals from local decisions relative to the 
protection of public land values should occur only after full use of existing ad* 
ministrative appeal procedures. 

27. Grant no additional waiver of the sovereign immunity of the United States 
in litigation of private claims. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mr. Pomeroy. 

From the American Institute of Architects, Mr. Allen. 

STATEMENT OF BEX WHITAKER ALLEN, PRESIDENT, THE AMERI- 
CAN IN S T I T U TE OF ARCHITECTS; ACCOMPANIED BY DONALD L. 
WILLIAMS, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT AND NATURAL RESOURCES, AIA; AND J AMES A . VELTMAN, 
ECOLOGICAL PLANNER AND PRACTICING ARCHITECT 

Mr. Allen. Thank you. \ 

My name is Rex Whitaker AUen. I am a practicing architect from 
San Francisco, Calif., and president of the American Institute of 
Architects, a 23,300-member professional society of licensed architects. 

I am a member of the Public Health Association, and the American 
Hospital Association. I was responsible some years ago for the estab- 
lishment of a joint committee of the American Medical Association 
in environmental health, and I recently had the privilege of repre- 
senting AIA at the UNESCO Conference in San Francisco on “The 
Environment of Man.” 

Accompanying me are Donald L. Williams, assistant director, Ur- 
ban Studies Center of the University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., 
and chairman of AIA’s Committee on Regional Planning and Natural 
Resources; and James A. Veltman^an ecological planner and a prac- 
ticing architect from Philadelphia, Pa. 

You may wonder why we are concerned about the natural environ- 
ment. As architects we deal with space for human use. We have been 
trained to be sensitive to the effects of environment on man. 

Our training has given us some understanding of how to control 
development. We recognize that in ecology as in physics every action 
has a reaction. 

A second reason for being here is to make specific recommendations 
for Government action to protect our habitat during the decade of 
the 1070’s and beyond. 

A QUESTION Of VALUES 

In the 1960’s the American Institute of Architects launched a broad 
program of public education which focused attention on urban 
blight — air and water pollution, improper planning and zoning, the 
waste of environmental and cultural assets caused by uncontrolled 
growth, and many other man-created problems in our physical and 
sociological environment. 
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The purpose of the program was to alert Americans to what is hap- 
pening to the environment. We believe we can take some credit for 
the recent attention that is being paid to environmental questions by 
private citizens, the press, and our public officials. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that the problems of the environment 
are really relatively simple. It is just a question of where one places 
the values. For too long Americans have subordinated environmental 
considerations to progress, economics, and technological growth. 

Mr. Rbuss. What about war ? 

Mr. Allen. I have a personal opinion about that, and I would feel 
that this has been one of the greatest detriments to our progress in 
controlling the environment. 

I would certainly place emphasis on environment when war is a 
destructive way of spending money and environment is certainly a 
constructive one. 

(Continuing with prepared statement.) Americans have been care- 
less with their environment. Earlier assumptions — that if a place be- 
came polluted one could move on, or that it one chemical polluted the 
river, another chemical could make it clean again — are being chal- 
lenged. In our opinion environmental considerations, questions of 
health and livability, must be placed high on the scale of values. 

ESTABLISHING NATIONAL PRIORITIES 

We feel it unnecessary to list the environmental ills facing this 
Nation and the world today. We arc all aware of them. The more 
important task is to point out action which we believe should be taken 
by this committee, the Congress, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. \ 

The first step that must be taken is to consider where the task of 
cleaning up the environment fits in our order of national priorities. 
We share President Nixon’s concern that it ranks at the top of the 
list. We hope that other elected officials, particularly at the Federal 
level, will help harness the forces of Government to reverse the spo iling 
of our environment in the next 30 years of the 20th century. 

GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 

Assuming that Americans are committed to control environmental 
pollution— 5 am not sure we are yet, but I hope we will be-—it will be 
necessary to reshape the government institutions that must deal with 
the problems. I 

The Federal Government should review its organizational structure. 
Jurisdiction of congressional committees sometimes overlaps on en- 
vironmental problems. Different Federal agencies deal with various 
aspects of water pollution. Unfortunately, State and local govern- 
ment presents a similar picture. 

This subcommittee and the full Government Operations Committee 
share in the responsibility for reorganization of the executive branch 
and promoting economy and efficiency of government operations at 
all levels. Accordingly, we believe immediate steps should be taken to , 
streamline the machinery' of Federal, State, ana local government- to 
deal effectively with environmental problems. 




At the Federal level, we believe the Council on Environmental 
Quality should be the main body around which other units of the execu- 
tive branch and Congress reorganize. If one considers the Council on 
Environmental Quality to be comparable in organization to the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, it would seem appropriate to set up a Joint 
Congressional Committee oh the Environment similar to the Joint 
Economic Committee as the focus for congressional concern. 

We believe that a National Pollution Abatement Authority should 
be formed to promulgate and administer environmental quality stand- 
ards and to develop an information base that will allow us to determine 
the true costs of growth and development. The authority we envision 
might be granted power for pollution control comparable to that 
granted the Federal Trade Commission for maintainmg our private 
enterprise system. The authority might be an arm of the Council on 
Environmental Quality. It should report, at the congressional level, 
to the Joint Committee on the Environment we referred to earlier. 

Our environment h- a natural resource that belongs to us all and as 
such is a public responsibility that can only be protected by enlight- 
ened governmental controls. 

In our opinion the Cabinet-level Council on Environmental Quality 
should make it clear to public and private polluters that property 
rights do not provide a basis for contaminating the environment. 

The National Pollution Abatement Authority, backed by the Coun- 
cil, should have authority that is socially, economically, and techni- 
cally feasible to stop environmental pollution. 

In dealing with pollution caused by a particular industry, pollution 
should be stopped simultaneously by all firms so that their relative 
competitive positions will remain constant. lt is possible that some 
firms that have been gaining competitive advantage by not using pollu- 
tion control techniques will have a greater burden to conform, but 
this seems only fair. Society should insist that unaccounted-for social 
costs will not be tolerated in the production process. As Mr. Nixon 
has said : “To the extent possible, the price ox goods should be made 
to include the cost of producing or disposing of them without damage 
to the environment.” 

Should cases arise where polluting industries must close down due 
to the cessation of their polluting privileges, special governmental 
assistance may be in order. Where unemployment may arise due to 
cleaning up an industry, the Government should step in with programs 
of job training, industrial relocation incentives, and even resettlement 
policies. 

i ~ USE OP THE COURTS 

Reportedly, it could cost between $200 and $300 million to restore 
Lake Erie to a reasonable environmental level; that is, to bring in- 
dustrial pollution under control. If this were taken out of public 
revenues, it would amount to about $15 per year per capita over a 5- 
year period for the people who live in the U.S. portion of the Lake 
Erie Basin. 

If Lake Erie were privately owned and the Government wanted to 
pollute it, the courts would require $200 to $300 million in just com- 
pensation for pollution rights. The question to ask is: Has industry 
provided just compensation to the public? We think not. . 



AIA believes that litigation should be initiated by Federal, State or 
private citizens over : The pollution of Lake Erie, the oil spills along 
the California coast, the strip mine erosion of Pennsylvania, or in any 
other suitable environmental disaster area, to determine the liability 
of industry for its contribution to the destruction of the environment. 

We applaud efforts, such as those of Illinois Attorney General 
Scott, in bringing Commonwealth Edison and other polluters into 
court. Admittedly, laws do need to be strengthened but innovative 
citizens’ suits should be undertaken. In our opinion, many pollution 
cases present the classic requirements for equitable relief. 

Public bodies are as guilty as private industries for the sorry state 
of the environment. Local government has not been able to do an 
adequate job in dealing with sewage treatment and solid waste disposal. 
Local governments should be given a deadline to bring water pollution 
to tolerable levels. If local government will not do it, uie Federal Gov- 
ernment should step in, build the required facilities and recoup the 
cost via special tax provisions. We believe that this kind of resolve 
would cause a rapid formation of local political institutions to deal 
with many pollution problems. We suggest that regional or interstate 
compacts be encouraged and that Federal assistance be based on com- 
prehensive plans for a geographic region rather than on a local, piece- 
meal basis. 

NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 

To complement the Council on Environmental Quality and the Na- 
tional Pollution Abatement Authority, we recommend the formation 
of a national foundation for the environment. We believe that a seed 
money grant in the amount of $5 million to start the foundation would 
generate a significant amount of public philanthropy. 

The foundation would provide a focal point for private citizens and 
organizations to express their environmental concern. It would operate 
as the country’s major overseer of environmental issues and would 
provide an independent early warning system for potential threats to 
the environment. 

We would expect the foundation to study and analyze the social, 
political, economic, and ecological factors influencing management of 
the environment. The foundation should also undertake a large-scale 
public information and education program aimed at the mass media 
and school curriculums. 

CONCLUSION 

These are only a few suggestions as to what needs to be done to come 
to grips with America’s environmental problems. 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Veltman are here to discuss the relationship 
between the development of the environment and an inventory of 
natural resources. 

We look to you, our elected officials, for leadership in reversing.the 
course of disregard for the environment. We recognize that you have a 
hard task but we can’t think of anything more important for the sur- 
vival of the Nation and the world. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present our views. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mr. Allen. 



If your associates have additional or supplementary material, we 
would be most happy to receive it. 

Mr. Allen. Wouldyou prefer to hear this now or have it as part of 
the question period ? They are here to answer questions. 

Mt.Reuss. It is good to know they are available for questions which 
wiU give you an opportunity to establish a dialog with us. 

C It is significant that we have before us this morning the city planning 
and urbanism people, the forestry people, the parks and outdoor recrea- 
tion people, and the health people. So we cover a very good spectrum 
of the environment today. 

I would like, perhaps, to focus the discussion a bit on the budget, 
which came forward yesterday, and which, after all, is the measure of 
how we order our national priorities. 

Let me ask Mr. Smith first : I notice in the budget that while the 
projected outlays for the National Park Service in fiscal year 1971 
remain substantially where they are for fiscal year 1970 — it was $147 
million for the activities of the National Park Service for fiscal year 
1970, and for fiscal year 1971 it is $151 million. Land acquisition money 
is, or course, funded to the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 

That is to be compared with the requested outlays for the Corps of 
Engineers, which were $1,235 billion in fiscal year 1970 and would go 
up to $1,395 billion in outlays in fiscal year 1971. That is an increase 
of $160 million, which increase in 1 year is more than the total al- 
lotted to the National Park Service. And I note that the total for the 
Corps of Engineers is almost 10 times that allotted to the National 
Park Service. 

Do you think, Mr. Smith, that that represents a good judgment on 
national priorities or not ? 

Mr. Smith. It is an extremely bad judgment on national priorities. 
The Park Service always had to struggle with an inadequate operat- 
ing budget. The Land and Water Conservation Fund, which is closely 
related to the Park Service operating budget, needs at least to foe freed 
to the place where its funds can foe used, and it should be sharply 
increased. I would think we should channel some of the big highway 
revenues picked up from the highways— gasoline taxes and what 
ever else we have — and get it over into environmental protection, in- 
cluding the national panes. With regard to the Corps of Engineers, 
it is an extremely senous matter for this country to spend billions of 
dollars every year on useless dams on rivers which are destructive. That 
is something that has just gotten underway in the course of the last 
30 years. It gained a momentum of its own. It is a basic governmental 
operation problem and many of us would be very happy to see this 
subcommittee really look, at that one. This short circuit that you have 
between the Public Works Committees in both Houses and the Corps 
of Engineers needs to be ] ■oken. Recommendations from the execu- 
tive branch need to comb through the President. They ought to go 
through the Bureau of the Budget process. They are not goingthrough 
that process now. They should go through tne Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. There should be no recommendations submitted to 
burden Congress with from the executive branch unless they are 
cleared through those agencies. Certainly through the Council on 
Environmental Quality. 

Mr. Reuss Thank you. ! 7 : ■ 
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Another item has to do with Federal grants to States and munici- 
palities for the construction of water pollution abatement facilities. 

I will perhaps address this question to Dr. Purdom. This year, fiscal 
year 1970, there was an authorization of $1 billion and Congress 
finally appropriated $800 million for that purpose, which, with a $65 
million carryover, comes to $865 million. The budget, even though 
the authorization for fiscal year 1971 is $1*4 billion, recommends only 
$1 billion for fiscal year 1971 in contracts, not direct grants, and pro- 
poses continuation of this program at the rate of only $1 billion for the 
following 3 years. In your judgment, are those amounts going to be 
sufficient and is there an adequate judgment as to national priorities — 
taking into account the $275 million in the budget for the supersonic 
transport plane; the $73 billion in there for the Defense Establish- 
ment ; and the $3^£ billion for the space program, and so on. 

Dr. Pcrdom. Mr. Chairman, these are matters of concern to our 
association. We have them under study. I don’t have precise figures ' 
at hand.. We would like the opportunity to present some suggestions 
concerning this at a later date. However, I don’t think that you are 
going to clean up the pollution with the amounts you mentioned. 

Mr. Reuss. The President has stated that he will recommend ex- 
penditures of $800 million a year for the next 5 years on Federal 
grants for water pollution control facilities. Is there any panel mem- 
ber who thinks that this is adequate to cope with this country’s water 

S olution problems? Dr. Smith shakes his head no. Mr. Allen says no. 
r. Pomeroy, do you say no also? 

Dr. Pomeroy. It will take a lot more money than that to do the job. 
Mr. Recss. Let me address a question to the architects : In fiscal year 
1971, Congress authorized an appropriation wf $1.7 billion for urban 
renewal to help cities and towns convert slums into attractive areas. 
The budget request is for only $1 billion, the same sum appropriated 
for fiscal year 1970. In your judgment, Mr. Allen, is that paying ade- 
quate attention to the urban renewal problem ? 

Mr. Allen. No; I don’t feel it is. I think, of course, the urban re- 
newal problem isn’t just a fiscal problem by any means. It must be 
attacked from many angles. But I am sure that the deteriorating condi- 
tion of all of our central cities is going to require much more money. 

Mr. Recss. Let’s turn now to open space— a matter of concern to 
everyone, particularly to the architects and the national parks people. 
The budget asks for an outlay of $75 million for open space in fiscal 
year 1971, representing no increase over the amount appropriated last 
year, and some $10 million below the congressional authorization level. 
Do you think that is enough, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smith. No. It is quite inadequate. The whole open space prob- 
lem has got to be tackled quickly now because the kind of thing Mr. 
Pomeroy spoke of with respect to timberland is also affecting farm- 
land around our metropolitan areas. We need some changes in the tax 
laws. We also need, I think, to make better use of covenants running 
with the land in perpetuity to hold the land in its present use. So we 
need a combination of tax incentives and also of acquisition. Not only 
acquisition of land in fee simple, but the acquisition of the so-called 
easements; and this will take money. If we mean it, we had better get 
going. • 

Mr. Recss. Thank you. Mr. Williams? 
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Mr. Williahs. I think this is the point where the Institute would 
like to say that there is a relationship between development and open 
space and that we have to learn how to handle this relationship by 
deciding where we are going to locate the growth that is already com- 
mitted. We certaiidy endorse the kinds ot policies with reference to 
population control discussed this morning but, as a profession, we are 
faced' with the problem of how to handle the population that is already 
committed for the next third of this century. We have the technical 
ability. When I say “we,” I mean all the environmental professions, 
not just architects, to help determine where the Nation should urbanize 
and where it should not. This relates directly to an open space pro- 
gram. We can, through ecological inventories, determine how to nest 
use the land and base this decision on a factual rational basis rather 
than on previous considerations where we had to say, “Yes, we think 
that is where development ought to occur.” However, if we did this 
and defined that urbanization should occur here in tnis region, and 
that conservation and preservation for open space should occur some- 
place else, the legal tools are not at hand at this moment to insure that 
that would happen. It is what Mr. Smith speaks about. The funds that 
are needed in order to insure that land is put into the public domain 
are not available. 

Mr. Allen. It seems to me that this points up a real need to develop 
a policy for land planning. I have witnessed, in the course of the last 
20 years in the Santa Clara Valley, the rape of a beautiful farm coun- 
try that is really irreplaceable in terms of the types of crops that were 
produced there— the orchards of apricots and prunes that really can- 
not be replaced anywhere. This has now been turned into an urban 
sprawl of endless houses. I think we cannot afford to continue this 
kind of development. I think we have to find ways to control this, and 
I think this can only be done by land planning— by determining the 
best usage for land and providing the mechanisms to keep the land in 
these uses. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. Mr. Wright? 

Mr. Wright. Mr. Chairman, I am disturbed by the turn certain 
questions took a few moments ago relating to the Corps of Engineers. 
Now I am fully aware that it has become fashionable, and even fadish, 
among some people who style themselves conservationists to make the 
Corps of Engineers their favorite scapegoat I heard responses offered 
by Mr. Smith to questions put by the chairman in which Mr. Smith 
seemed to feel that the Corps of Engineers, No. 1, was spending 
too much money ; and No. 2, had a sort of covert relationship with 
the House and Senate Public Works Committees, on one of wnich I 
serve. And No. 3, that the Corps of Engineers had the capacity some- 
how to get authorization and appropriations for projects that 
weren’t properly cleared through the Bureau of the Budget and other 
related agencies. I would like to ask Mr. Smith if he is of the impres- 
sion that the House and Senate Public Works Committees, particularly 
that in this body, follow the practice of just willy-nilly approving 
projects and getting them built without very carefully analyzed bene- 
fit-cost ratios and the effect on the environment totally. Do you have 
that impression, sir ? 
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Mr. Smith. I am sure the House and Senate Public Works Commit- 
tees discharge their responsibilities with responsibility and make every 
effort to get at the facts. The fact of the matter is, nonetheless, that 
proposals are being submitted to these committees which are not being 
reviewed by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Wright. Would yon give me an illustration ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. We have six proposals before the Public Works 
Committees of the House and Senate now, in the Potomac River Basin, 
which have not been cleared by the Bureau of the Budget. Not one. 

Mr. Wright. Could the gentleman give me some statement as to 
when they were submitted to the Bureau of the Budget for its review? 

Mr. Smith. They have not been submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Wright. Does the gentleman have a notion that they have come 
to the Public Works Committee short of being submitted to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; they have. 

Mr. Wright. Have they been submitted with executive approval by 
any agency ? 

Mr. Smith; No ; not even by the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Wrigiit. Then they probably will not be acted upon by the 
House Public W orks Committee. 

Mr. Smith. I fully expect them to be acted on. I expect them to be 
included in the rivers and harbors bill — the omnibus bill for rivers 
and harbors — this year. At least two of them. 

Mr. Wright. Let me say I am a member of the House Public Works 
Committee and have been for 15% years. During that time, of all of 
the projects that have been approved by that committee, I would say 
that probably 97 percent of the financial authorizations have come 
with the prior approval given by the Bureau of the Budget. There 
might be a few isolated instances to which one could point, lean think 
of one or two ; Those I can think of had languished in the Bureau of 
the Budget without any report whatsoever for 1% or 2 years. I should 
like to say to the gentleman that the Congress of the United States, 
under the Constitution, has the responsibility of authorizing these 
projects, and that we should not be limited in our capacity to act by 
some appointive agency. Do you disagree with that ? 

Mr. Smith. Well, Mr. Wright, all I can say is that what you have 
here as an example in the Potomac is that the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers testified recently before the Senate Committee on Public Works— 
I was present — that they were recommending six reservoirs in the 
Potomac River Basin : Sixes Bridge, Town Creek, Sideling Hill Creek, 
Little Cacapon, North Mountain, and Verona. They stated at the time 
that these recommendations did not have the approval of the Secretary 
of the Army except in two instances : They expected the Secretary of 
the Army to recommend Sixes Bridge and Verona. 

-I inquired into the question 2 weeks ago, as to whether the Secretary 
of the Army had recommended Sixes Bridge and Verona to the Bureau 
of the Budget. The answer was no. The Secretary of the Army at that 
time had not recommended any of them. The Bureau of the Budget had 
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not acted on any of them. The President had not commented on any 
of them. That is the situation. All I am saying is that there is not an 
efficient and well-organized relationship. 

Mr. Wright. Now the gentleman cites four projects on the Potomac 
Biver with which I, regrettably, am not intimately familiar. What 
is the overriding justification offered for those specific projects? Is it 
flood control 2 Water supply ? What is their purpose ? 

Mr. Smith. When they were first proposed, the benefit-cost ratios 
showed benefits for dilution of pollution. These have now been with- 
drawn, because it has become apparent in the last 10 years — we have 
been fighting this for 15 years; the people have been fighting these 
reservoirs for 15 years — that the benefit-cost ratios are now based on 
water supply, mainly for the city of Washington. The water is right 
out here in the estuary of the Potomac Biver. There are 125 billion 
gallons of fresh water suitable, after normal chlorination and filtra- 
tion, to be placed in the reservoir and used by the city. 

Mr. Wright. Does the gentleman contend that the waters of the 
Potomac are suitable to be taken right out of the Potomac and treated 
by chlorination and 

Mr. Smith. I do. The Army Engineers have stated this is the case. 

Mr. Wright. If they state that is the case, what is their justification 
for these reservoirs ? 

Mr. Smith. We have been unable to find any justification for them, 
except that Washington is about to die of thirst, which isn’t the case. 
This is the kind of thing we have been subjected to for many years. 
Technical studies of these reservoirs have been prepared showing that 
the benefit-cost ratios, which are marginal by the Army’s own figures 
on all six of them, are basically down around 0.2 and 0.3. 1 would be 
glad to send you the studies. 

Mr. Wright. That would be fine. If the gentleman has those studies 
I would be liappy to see them. 

(The studies referred to and Mr. Smith’s accompanying letter to 
Congressman Wright follow :) 

CrruENB Permanent Confeience on the Potomac River Babin, 

Washington, D.O., February s, 1970. 

Hon. James C. Wright, Jr., 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.O. 

Dear Congressman Wriobt : It was a pleasure to talk with you today at the 
hearing of the Conservation and Natural Resources Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

You expressed Interest in the study I referred to about the benefit-cost ratios 
of the dams advocated by the Army Engineers for the Potomac River, and I 
enclose several copies ; also enclosed Is an earlier study of Mr. Fosdick feasi- 
bility of the freshwater estuary on the Potomac as a source of supplemental 
water In emergencies for the Washington metropolitan area. 

A permanent solution to the water problems of the metropolitan area can be 
achieved by the estuarial Intake at a present cost of $5 million, and an ultimate 
cost of $10 million, as against the present cost of about $500 mlUlon for the Army 
Engineers blg-reservolr approach, and an ultimate cost of perhaps $1 billion. 
In other words, the estuarial system will cost about 1 percent of the Army Engi- 
neers system. The savings could be used for the complete elimination of all pol- 
lution and a major urban renovation program. 

This Is fact, not fantasy. Mr. Fosdick Is a consulting engineer to the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs ; he has been a top level engineer to the 
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Bureau of Reclamation, the Federal Power Commission, and tbe Bonneville 
Dam Administration; be is currently consulting engineer to AID, the Depart- 
ment of State, and tbe United Nations. He is consulting engineer to the Citizens 
Permanent Conference on tbe Potomac River Basin (Cltpercon), which speaks 
for tbe massive movement of farm, labor, conservation, and citizens organisations 
wblcbbas been resisting tbe Army Engineers programs for tbe Potomac River 
Basin for a decade or more. 

Cltpercon has indicated that If any of tbe major dams proposed by the Army 
Engineers for tbe Potomac River Basin are Included In the omnibus bill for rivers 
and harbors this year it will recommend a veto of tbe entire bill. Tbese dams in- 
clude tbe Sixes Bridge, Verona, Town Creek, Sideling Hill, Little Gacapon, and 
North Mountain. 

Cltpercon favore the construction of a network of headwaters Impoundments 
of the watershed management type throughout tbe Potomac River Basin for 
flood control, local water supply, and natural outdoor recreation. 

If we can be of any assistance to you, either in your work with the Conservation 
and Natural Resources Subcommittee of the House Committee on Government 
Operations, or in connection with the work of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, we will be happy to cooperate. 

With all good wishes. 

Cordially yours, 

Anthony Wayne Smith, 

General Gountel. 

Financial Feasibility or the Six Resesvoib Peojects Recommended to the 

Senate Public Wobkb Committee on Septembeb 17, I960, by E llxky Foe dick, 

Consulting Engineeb, Citizens Pebmanent Confebence on the Potomac 

Riveb Babin, Washington, D.C., Decembeb 1989 

Tbe benefit-cost ratios for the six reservoir projects recommended by the Corps 
of Engineers to the Senate Public Works Committee at the hearing on September 
17, 1969 (Sixes Bridge, Verona, Town Creek, North Mountain, Sideling Hill, and 
Little Cacapon) indicate that all of tbe projects are financially unfeasible after 
adjusting the benefits by elimina ting the benefit for water quality and by reducing 
the benefits as subsequently discussed herein for water supply and preservation 
of tbe free-flowing stream environment in the Potomac River below the metro- 
politan area’s water supply Intakes. These projects have been proposed primarily 
to augment the supply of municipal water for the Washington metropolitan re- 
gion for about 20 years, after which additional reservoir projects would be 
needed. .. >. • 

Basic data for the benefit-cost ratios shown In table attached hereto have been 
taken from the report submitted at the hearing by the Corps of Engineers. The 
amounts used in adjusting the benefits for water supply and the preservation of 
free-flowing environment of the Potomac River below the metropolitan area’s 
water supply Intakes have been taken from table 2 for the year 1990 that Is con- ' 
tained in the report “The Potomac River Estuary as a Supplemental Source of 
Municipal Water for the Washington Metropolitan Region,’’ that was published 
by the National Parks Association in January 1968. The cost for pumping water 
from the estuary in the year of 1090 shown in table 2 is : 

Basic requirement ; ; $348, 000 

Minimum flow maintenance.....: ...... 86,000 



Total .... ... — 494,000 

BENEFIT ADJUSTMENTS 

Benefits from water supply shown in this table, which will accrue primarily 
to the Washington metropolitan area, have been reduced to reflect the lower 
cost if this water is supplied from the upper part of the Potomac River estuary 
as the benefits or revenue from water, sold to the water users will, it is expected, 
be lower as a result of the lower cost of the water obtained from this source. 

Benefits for water quality have been eliminated In table A, as pollution abate- 
ment required under the Federal Water Pollution Control Act Is expected in lieu 
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of the proposed dilution of pollution by increasing streamflow with releases of 
stored water from the reservoir projects. 

Benefits from the preservation of the free-flowing stream environment of the 
Potomac River below the metropolitan area water supply intakes have been re- 
duced to reflect the lower cost of accomplishing this when water is obtained from 
the upper -pert of the Potomac River estuary as the benefits cannot be directly 
determined In terms of money, since little revenue will be derived therefrom. 
The benefits remaining after making these adjustments are chiefly for recreation. 

(In ptrctnt) 
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TownCrttk 96 « 

North Mountain 75 25 

SkMtai Hill ; 11 39 

Uttto Capaoon... 69 31 
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The annual cost for these six reservoir projects would be increased by about 
$500,000 if the amortization period used is the more usual 50 years, instead of 
the 100 years used by the Corps of Engineers in the report submitted at the 
hearing. This increase in annual cost would further reduce the benefit-cost ratio 
for the six reservoir projects by about 7 percent. 

COBPS' COSTS HIGH 

The total cost of constructing these six reservoir projects, estimated at $125 
million, 1907 costs by the Corps of Engineers ($137 million, 1909 costs) appears 
high, particularly when consideration is given to the low probability of needing' 
the supplemental water stored in the reservoirs for water supply and the rela- 
tively small quantity that might be required. By 1990 supplemental water will 
be needed for water supply for a total of only about 40 days in case of a maximum 
drought, the amount varying from a very small quantity up to a maximum of 
about 400 million gallons per day including water required to maintain a mini * 
mum flow of 100 million gallons per day over Little Falls. The probability of 
supplemental water being needed in that year is very low however. 

By contrast the total cost of constructing a 400 million gallons per day pumping 
plant to supply water from the estuary when supplemental water is needed is 
only $4.7 million, 1907 costs ($5.2 million, 1969 costs). The total cost for opera- 
tion and maintenance, depreciation, interest, and replacements in the year 1990 
in the event of a maximum drought would be about $434,000 as compared with 
a cost of $2,592,000 for water supply and preservation of the free-flowing stream 
environment if supplied by the proposed reservoir projects. The annual cost of 
the pumping plant will be increased by about $70,000 if an interest rate of 4% 
percent is used instead of 3% percent. 

The addition to the Potomac River pumping plant of the WSSO now under 
construction will make it possible to take more water from the river and thence 
will leave less of it to flow on down to the Great Falls and Little Falls intakes 
of the Washington Aqueduct This addition to the pumping plant is probably 
being constructed with the expectation that reservoir projects will be constructed 
upstream to augment the flow of the river, although these projects have not yet 
been authorized. 

The desirability of taking water from the upper part of the Potomac River 
estuary should be called to the attention of the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission. Water taken from the estuary could, after treatment, be pumped 
directly into the WSSC mains in sonrthern Prince Georges County instead of 
transporting it by pipe for about 40 or 45 miles from the Potomac River pumping 
plant. This would obviate some of the pipeline right-of-way problems that are 
frequently experienced, and also probably reduce the cost of water. 
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TABLE A 

pn thousands of dollars) 



Total per Loss 

Corps of adjustment Lou 

Engineers for water Less water adjustment Adjusted 
Rasarvoir project report supply quality forPSE total 



Sixes Bridge: 

Annual benefit 

Annual cost .. 

Benefit-cost ratio 

Verona (Staunton): 

Annual benefit 

Annual cost 

Ba nafit-cost ratio 

Town Creek: 

Annual benefit 

Annual cost.— . ... 

Benafit-cost ratio 

North Mountain:. 

Annual benefit 

Annual cost 

Benefit-cost ratio 

Sideling Hill: 

Annual benefit 

Annual cost.; 

Benafit-cost ratio 

Uttle Cacapon: 

Annual benefit.......... 

Annual cost...-—.-—. 
Benafit-cost ratio 

Total: 

Annual benefit... 

Annual cost 

Benefit-cost ratio.. 



1,527 

1,315. ... 

1.2 


65 


386 


333 


743 

1,315 

.6 


2,870 

1,539 

1.9 


*o 


1,524 


461 


805 
1,539 
• 5 


1.131 

891 

1.3 


92 


587 


290 


162 

891 

.2 


1,865 

1,608 

1.2 


142 


2 


416 


1,305 

1,608 


888 

887 ........ 

1.0. 


86 


354 


276 


172 

'967 


954 l ~ •• 


83 


396 ■' 


268 v * 


207 

1,198 


. 8 ........ 








9,235 

7,418 

1.2 


548 


3,249 


2,044 


3,394 
7.41* 
/. • 5 
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THE POTOMAC RIVER ESTUARY 
As a Supplemental Source of Municipal Water for the 
Washington Metropolitan Region 



By Ellery R. Fosdick 
Consulting Engineer 

NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D.C. 

January 1968 



I. Introduction 



A CONTINUING ADEQUATE supply of municipal water for 
the Washington Metropolitan Region has been the 
major objective of water resource planning in the Potomac 
River Batin for a number of years. This concern for ade- 
quacy of the municipal water supply required by the largest 
concentration of population in the Basin, which also includes 
the Nation's Capital, it, of course, understandable. 

Water resource planning in the past would have resulted 
in a major expenditure for augmenting the low flow of the 
Potomac River to dilute pollutants that are present in the 
stream and its Estuary, rather than in spending primarily 
to provide more water for municipal purposes in the 
Washington Metropolitan Region during the short time 
needed in the summer of years when the flow of the river 
is low. The need for pollution abatement by low-flow aug- 
mentation will, however, be reduced or perhaps eliminated 
in both the river and its tidal estuary in the foreseeable 
future under the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

The adverse effect of the large dams and reservoirs 
proposed to accomplish low* flow augmentation on the en- 
vironment of the Basin seems to have been largely ignored, 
so far. in the planning. The economic feasibility of the dam 
and reservoir projects proposed for construction has been 



demonstrated by means of the conventions) benefit-coat 
ratio. In doing this, no allowance has apparently been 
made for intangible factors such as advene effects of the 
projects upon the ecology of the Basin, which may be of 
equal or greater importance than the economics of the 
proposals. This procedure is not in accord with the basic 
environments! goals of man today, as he seeks a quality of 
environment in which he is in harmony with both neigh- 
bors and natural surroundings. 

An adequate study is needed of alternate ways of supply- 
ing the future municipal water requirements of the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Region during occasional low-flow 
periods; ways which would not have an adverse effect upon 
the natural environment of the Potomac River Basin. 
Among these alternatives are the use of water from the 
Estuary; re-use of waste water; release, when needed, of 
stored water from small headwater reservoirs; and the 
transportation of water to the Washington Metropolitan 
Region from other river basins in the area. One of the 
alternatives offering good possibilities, reported upon 
herein, is the use of fresh water held in natural storage by 
the Potomac River Estuary. 



2. General 



of the Potomac River near Washington, D.C., on diver- 
sions from the river, and on the amount of fresh water 
available in the Estuary. Data on population in the Region 
has been obtained from the United States Bureau of the 
Census. Information was obtained from representatives of 
the various water systems operating in the Region regard- 
ing their sources of water, capacities and future require- 
ments. Annual reports were obtained from the District 
of Columbia Government and Washington Suburban Sani- 
tary Commission for use in preparing this report. Infor- 
mation was also obtained regarding the cost of large water 
pipe and big pumps from suppliers and from the local 
electric utility concerning the cost of electric power. A list 
of reports and other material used in making this study 
is included herein. 




A preliminary study has been made of the technical and 
economic feasibility of using fresh watei (not salt) found 
in natural storage in the Potomac River Estuary to supply 
the emergency requirements of the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Region (hereinafter called the Region) for municipal 
water that arise during low flow periods of the river. This 
study is primarily for the purpose of indicating whether 
use of water from the Estuary for this purpose has suffi- 
cient merit to subsequently justify a complete feasibility 
study by a Government agency or a firm of consulting 
engineers. 

In this study the maximum use possible has been made 
of information already available, so as to keep the volume 
of work at a minimum. Information has been obtained 
from the United States Geological Survey on the discharge 
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Figure I 



Potomac River Basin, Estuary and Adjoining Areas 
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There seems to be no doubt that the Potomac River 
Estuary contains an adequate amount of fresh water to 
supply all of the emergency requirements of the Region 
for municipal water that will arise during the low flow 
periods of the river in the period studied herein. The 
Estuary twists and turns for 117 miles from the head of 
tidewater at Little Falls near Washington, D.C. to the 
Chesapeake Bay, as may be seen in Figure 1, opposite. 
The body of fresh water extends downstream from Little 
Falls for over 24 miles to a brackish-water front located 
below Fort Belvoir, Virginia, near Indian Head, Maryland. 

The amount of fresh water in natural storage in the 
Potomac River at low tide between Little Falls and Indian 
Head is about* 13 billion cubic feet (100 billion gallons) 
according to United States Geological Survey Water Supply 
Paper 1586*A. In United States Geological Survey Circular 
529*A it is stated that “Although the ocean tides reach to 
Chain Bridge, the ocean ult water does not extend beyond 
Indian Head." In the same pt ilication it ia stated that “In 
the upper reaches of the estuary the water quality is satis* 
factory for moat uses after standard treatment to sterilise, 
being about the same as the quality at the Metropolitan 
intake at Little Falls. Downstream from Chain Bridge to 
the vicinity of Fort Washington and Mount Vernon, the 
dissolved oxygen decreases and the bacterial content of 
the water increases." 

The suitability of estuary water for use in municipal 
water systems of the Region will be discussed subsequently, 



as will the method of supplying this water to the systems 
that will need it, and the cost thereof. 

The concern of the Region about its municipal water 
supply does not seem to be wholly justified. The Region 
lies on both sides of the lower Potomac River which has 
a relatively large discharge near Washington, D.C., avail* 
able for municipal water during much of every year. The 
Region also lies on both aides of the upper part of the 
Estuary, holding a large amount of fresh water in natural 
storage that can be used to augment the municipal water 
supply when the river is low. In reality the concern seems 
to be more over whether adequate clean, potable water, 
suitable for municipal use after a minimum of purification 
treatment, will be available. This is an unrealistic objective, 
since almost all municipal water used in the United States 
today must be treated as a large part of it has already been 
used at least once. 

The incongruity ia heightened when it ia noted that the 
discharge of the Potomac River near Washington, D.C., 
which now supplies a major part of the municipal water 
for the Region, will continue to be more than adequate for 
the municipal water requirements at all times for many 
years into the future under the worst drought recorded to 
date, except for a period of shout three montha during the 
summer when additional water will be needed. The in* 
congruity is further magnified by the fact that the fresh 
water in natural storage in the Estuary is largely composed 
of the same kind of water which ia now used for a major 
part of the municipal water supply of the region. 



3. Summary of the Most Pertinent Facts 
Contained in this Report 



1. The upper 24 miles of the 117*mile*long Estuary of 
the Potomac River, a considerable part of which is located 
within the Washington Metropolitan Region, contains all 
fresh water (not salt) with over 100 billion gallons held 
in natural storage. 

2. The fresh water in the upper Estuary, most of which 
ia aupplied by the discharge of the Potomac River, is of 
good quality, and part of it is now diverted near Washing* 
ton, D.C. before it reaches the Estuary to supply a major 
portion of the municipal water requirements of the Wash* 
ington Metropolitan Region. 

3. The discharge of the Potomac River into the Estuary 
is sufficiently large during every year so that the upper 
Estuary is thoroughly flushed several times. 

4. The quality of the Potomac River water after it 
reaches the upper Estuary is lowered because of pollutants 
entering from the Washington Metropolitan Region, chiefly 
from the Blue Plains Waste Water Treatment Plant of 
the District of Columbia. 

5. The pollution entering the upper Estuary will have to 
be reduced under the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, and steps are now being taken to accomplish thia by 
improving the treatment of waste waters, chiefly by well* 
known conventional processes. Studies are also under way 
to determine how best to eliminate pollution from atorm 
waters, boats and ships, and dredging operationa. An 
improvement in the quality of the water in the upper 
Estuary will have a beneficial effect upon the ecology of 
the Washington Metropolitan Region. 

6. The maximum demand for municipal water in the 



Washington Metropolitan Region will increase over 3 
times, from 0.5 billion gallons a day in 1970 to 1.6 billion 
gallons a day by the year 2010, the latest year studied, as 
will the annual requirement for water because of the ex* 
pected growth in population and greater per capita usage 
of water. 

7. A major portion of the municipal water requirement 
of the Washington Metropolitan Region must continue to 
be supplied from the Potomac River, as no other source 
is available, and additional amounts needed in the future, 
in excess of the unregulated flow of the river during occa* 
sional low*flow periods, could be aupplied from the fresh 
water in natural storage in the upper Estuary. Thia would 
eliminate need for regulation of the river by large dams 
and reservoirs for municipal water supply. 

8. The 100 billion gallons of fresh water in the Eatuary 
ia more than adequate to meet the forecast net requirement 
of 38.7 billion gallons for supplemental water during the 
lowflow months of July and August, tender low*flow con* 
ditions if they occur in the year 2010. Smaller quantities 
of supplemental water would be required in prior years 
in the Iow*flow season, if !ow*flow conditions occur starting 
soon after 1970 and continue thereafter. 

9. The need for supplemental water is highly variable 
and uncertain baaed upon past experience, there being 
only a 9 percent probability that such water will be needed 
in the year 2010. It ia likely that no supplemental water 
at all will.be needed in 27 of the 40 years from 1970 tiV 
2010. This makes it difficult to justify a large expenditure 
to supply water for this purpose. 
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10. Supplemental water will in Ac future be needed from 
the upper Eatuary by the Washington Aqueduct water 
collection and treatment system if the Potomac River re- 
mains unregulated. This system supplies a major part of 
the municipal water used in the Washington Metropolitan 
Region, alt of which is distributed by other systems. 
Supplemental water from the Estuary will also be needed 
by the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission operat- 
ing in Montgomery and Prince George's Counties in Mary- 
land, and by the City of Alexandria. Virginia. 

11. Supplemental water would be taken from the upper 
Estuary by each of these agencies needing it using pumping 
plants located at suitable places. 

12. The pumping plant for the Washington Aqueduct it 
reported upon herein as it would he an added expense since 
it would be constructed only if the Potomac River remains 
unregulated. A pumping plant for the Washington Subur- 
ban Sanitary Commission would have to he cont ract e d 
in any event, either on the Estuary, if the river remains 
unregulated, or on the Potomac Rivet if the river ie 
regulated. If the City of Alexandria does not gat addi ti ona l 
water from a pumping plant on the u pper Estuary, k will 
probably have to spend an equivalent a m o m rt In le a ki n g 
arrangements to get water from tome other source. 

13. The pumping plant on the Estuary for the Washing- 
ton Aqueduct should be put into operation by about 1970, 
or soon thereafter, as low-coat insurance against a pomih l e 
shortage of municipal water. 

14. The initial capacity of the Washington Aqnadnct 
Pumping Plant should be 400 million gallons a day to take 
advantage of lower coats with Urge siac, although this 
capacity will not be fully used for over 20 years; at that 



time an additional 400 million gallons a day of capacity 
should be installed. This capacity allows for a minimum 
flow from Great Falla to the Estuary of 100 million gallons 
a day, the all-time minimum flow that occurred over Little 
Falls in 1966. This flow down the river channel is con- 
sidered neces s a ry to avoid an adverse effect upon the 
ecology of the area. 

15. The cost to construct Phase 1 of die pumping plant 
of the Washington Aqueduct with a capacity of 400 million 
gallons a day is estimalsd at 94.7 million. The cost to 
construct Phase 2, with aa additional 400 million gallons 
■ day of capacity, U 44.0 miMon. This is but a fraction of 
the cost of 4993 .3 million (1962 prime) for the 16 major 
dams and r sm n rs i rs that had hum proposed to regulate 
the flow of tha Potomac Hirer, with their adverse elect 
upon the ecology of the Fslomoc Hirer Bnk 

16. Tha total mmml cost for the pumping plant of the 
Washington Aqueduct ; in .Ww-wntar years wfll . incraoae 
from 4379 thnmmd hr 1970 and 1900 to $544 thousand 
by 2014^ at the amount of olntric power amd for pumpiag 
b e c omes gra d er. TMe ie but a fraction of dm 420.8 million 
average annual ceil for the 16 major dame end reeervoire 
that have been pro posed 

17. The brackhh wader front in the upper Estuary will 
not move upstream whan water ie pumped from the upper 
Eetuaiy for municipal am, became the volume of waste 
water returned wfll be greater. His ie ao because the 
waste water i nc l udes a major portion of the water pumped 
from the Estuary, together with water imported into the 
Potomac River Basin from the Patuxent River Basin and 
a relatively small amount of water from other sources. 



4. Areas Included in the Washington Methpolitan Region 



The areas included in the Region, consisting of the 
District of Columbia and its environs, shown in Figure 2 
opposite, are listed below and the agency supplying the 
water is indicated in each case. 

District of 

Columbia — Municipal (a) 

Maryland — Montgomery County Washington 

Suburban 

Prince George’a Couaty • Sanitary 

Commission 
Partly from (a) 

Rockville— Municipal 

Virginia — Alexandria ) Fairfax Water 
Fairfax County ( Authority 
Fairfax City— Municipal 
Falls Church— Municipal ( a ) 

Arlington County— Arlington County (a) 

Leesburg— Municipal 

Loudoun County— Partly frees (b) 

Prince William County— Pertly from (b) 



(a) Water supplied at wholesale by the Washington Aqoe» 
duct. 

(b) Water supply by small municipal and individual water 
systems. 



The method of supplying the municipal water require- 
ments to each of the water systems in the Region — but not 
its distribution to individual customers — has been studied. 
A desc ri p ti on of the present sources of supply for each 
agency providing water, and the plane for future expan- 
sion of theee facilities, ere given below. 

The Wikin$ton Aqueduct, which gets ell of its water 
from the Potomac River, treats Ala water at the Dalecariia 
and McMillan Filter Pints before it is delivered to the 
District of Columbia Department of Sanitary Engineering 
for distribution to cuetomert. Water is taken from the 
Potomac River at Great Falls and at Little Falls, located 
about 9 river miles and 1 mile, respectively, upstream from 
the District of Columbia. 

Water flows by gravity from the intake at Greet Fells 
Arough two conduits wiA a combined capacity of about 
233 million gallons a day (mgd) to Ae Dalecariia Filter 
Plant in Northwest Washington, from whence part of it b 
piped to the McMillan Filter Plant located near Ae center 
of Ae District of Columbia. Water taken at Little Falls b 
pumped by the Littb Falls Pumping Plant, wiA a capacity 
of 450 mgd, to the Dalecariia Filter Plant a abort distance 
away. In addition, a hydroelectric elation can be operated 
A emergencies to pump 120 mgd of water from Ae C 4 O 
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Canal at a point 1 mite downstream from Little Falla to 
the Datecarlia Filler Plant. 

Additional water required by the Washington Aqueduct 
in the future wilt have to be supplied from the Potomac 
River or its Estuary, as there is no other source of water 
readily available. 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, which 
supplies water to Montgomery and Prince George's Coun- 
ties in Maryland, obtains its water from the Patuxent River, 
Potomac River, from several wells located in Prince 
George's County, and from the Washington Aqueduct. 
Patuxent River water is stored for delayed use in the Tria- 
delphia and Rocky Gorge reservoirs with a total capacity 
of 14 billion gallons (bg). Water from the Patuxent River 
ia pumped by a pumping plant with a capacity of 65 mgd 
located at Rocky Gorge to a filter plant near Laurel, Msry- 
land. 

Potomac River water is pumped from the river by a 
pumping plant with a capacity of 70 mgd located on the 
bank of the Potomac River near the point at which Watts 
Branch empties into the river about 7 miles above Great 
Falls. This water is treated at a fitter plant located near the 
pumping plant. There ia no provision for storing water in 
the Potomac River at this point for delayed delivery to the 
pumping plant. 

Additional water required by the Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission in the future wilt have to be supplied 
from the Potomac River or its Estuary, as there is no 
other source of water readily available. 

The Rockville , Maryland, Municipal Water System gets 
all its water from the Potomac River by means of a pump- 
ing plant with a capacity of 8 mgd, located on the bank 
of the Potomac River near the point at which Watta Branch 
empties into the river. The water is treated at a filter plant 
located near Rockville, Maryland, about 6 miles from the 
Potomac River. 

Additional water required by Rockville in the future will 
have to be supplied from the Potomac River or obtained 
from the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, 
which supplies water to the surrounding areas, as there is 
no other source of water readily available. 

The Fairfax County , Virginia, Water Authority supplies 
water to smalt groups of customers in the county that 
would not otherwise be served, and operates the wster 
system in the City of Alexandria. The communities of 
Falls Church, Vienna, and Fairfax City, located in the 
county, each has its own water ajMci.:. 

The authority purchases alt u* its water from Falls 
Church and Vienna and the Alexandria Water System 
except for about 15 percent that ia obtained from wells. 

Additional water required will probably continue to be 
obtained from these tame sources unless it ia purchased 
directly from the Washington Aqueduct as no other source 
of water ia readily available. 

The Comsnssnity of Falls Church gets all of its water from 
the Washington Aqueduct. Additional water required in 
the future wilt probably also have to be obtained from the 
Washington Aqueduct. 



The Alexandria City Water System gets its water from 
Occoquan Creek. Two pipelines with a combined capacity 
qf about 150 mgd bring water from a 10 bg reservoir on 
Occoquan Creek to the city. T he capacity of the reservoir 
can be increased to about 13 bg by raising the dam 5 feet. 
This would make it possible to supply the requirements of 
the city to about the year 2000. 

Additional water required in the future by the City of 
Alexandria over that available from Occoquan Creek will 
probably have to be supplied from the Potomac River or its 
Estuary either directly or by purchasing it from an agency 
that gets water from these sources as there is no other 
source of water readily available. The nearest other targe 
source of water is in the Rappahannock River located about 
50 miles to the southwest. 

The Fairfax City, Virginia , Municipal Water System gets 
all of its water from Goose Creek by means of a 22-mile 
pipeline from a reservoir with a capacity of 350 million 
gallons (mg). The water is treated in a plant located at 
Gooae Creek. 

Additional water required in the future by Fairfax City 
will be obtained by constructing a new dam and reservoir 
on a tributary of Gooae Creek with a storage capacity of 
2.5 bg, that will supply the requirements beyond the year 
2010. The construction of this reservoir will not materially 
reduce the., low. flow of tbc. Potomac River into which 
Goose Creek discharges at a point several miles above 
Great Falls, as most of the water will, during the low-flow 
period, be supplied to Fairfax City from the reservoir, 
since the flow of Goose Creek at that time will be quite low. 

Arlington County, Virginia, gets all its municipal water 
from the Washington Aqueduct 

Additional water required in the future by Arlington 
County will have to he supplied by the Potomac River or 
its Estuary, as there is no other source of water readily 
available. This water will probably continue to be obtained 
from the Washington Aqueduct. 

The City of Leesburg, Virginia, Municipal Water System 
gets all its water from wells and a spring. These have a 
maximum combined capacity of about 1.5 mgd. 

Additional water required in the future by the City of 
Leesburg will have to be obtained from the Potomac River 
3 miles away, as there is no other source of water readily 
available. 

The portions of Loudoun and Prince William Counties, 
Virginia, that are located in the Region are presently 
supplied with water by small municipal and individual 
water systems. 

Additional water required in the future by the increased 
population, after water systems start serving the area, will 
have to be obtained directly from the Potomac River oi 
its Estuary, or indirectly by purchasing water from an 
agency that gets its water from those same source*, as 
tbtre is no other source of water readily available. The 
nearest other large source of water is in the Rappahannock 
River Basin, located about 50 miles to the south. 
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5. Future Requirements for Municipal Water 
in the Washington Metropolitan Region 



The average and maximum daily requirement for muni* 
cipal water in the Region has been determined for 1970 and 
for each tenth year thereafter through the year 2010. These 
are as follows: 



Mjfboga of Gallons 



Year 


Average Day 


Maxinun 


1970 


338 


483 


1980 


477 


675 


1990 


674 


902 


2000 


947 


1,211 


2010 


1,282 


1,616 



The forecut of the average daily requirement hu been 
computed from forecasts of population to be served water, 
and the expected average per capita use of water. The 
average daily requirement is needed to determine the total 
forecut annual and monthly requirements, in order to 
arrive at the amount of water needed in excess of the 
ultimate capacity of existing sources. This excess can be 
supplied from water found in the Estuary. 

The forecast of the maximum daily use of water hu 
been computed from the average daily requirements. The 
maximum daily use hu been forecut for use in determin 
ing the amount of pumping capacity, in excess of the 
ultimate capacity of existing sources, which must be in- 
stalled to take water from the Estuary. 

The forecuts have been made starting with the actual 
population served, and ita usage of water in 1966, in the 
areas supplied by the Washington Aqueduct, Washington 
Suburban Sanitary Commission, Alexandria, Leesburg, 
Fairfax City, and Rockville. The usage of water by the 
other areas wu estimated from population and other in- 
formation. This wu considered to be satisfactory for the 
purpose of this report, since the other areu used only 4 
percent of the water required by the Region in 1966, and 
they will take only 1 percent by the year 2010. 

An increase of 2 % percent a year in the population in 



the Region to be served water in the future, used in making 
thia forecast, is alightly less than the 2^4 percent Increaae 
experienced during the 5 years from 1960 through 1965, 
u thia rapid rate of increase is not expected to continue 
far into the future. The rate of increase used in making 
the forecast is, however, considerably higher than the 
rate of about 1^ percent for the entire United States, and 
reflects the rapid growth in population that ia expected in 
the Region in the future, particularly in areas outside the 
District of Columbia. 

An increase in the average daily per capita use of water 
°f lVa percent per year has been used in making this 
forecast. This ia the rate at which usage in the areu out* 
aide the District of Columbia hu been increasing since 
1958. It reflects the change in character of these areu that 
hu occurred and is expected to continue as the suburban 
and urban population increases. The average daily per 
capita usage of water hu, however, been limited It a maxi* 
mum of 250 gallons, u it ia expected to level at or below 
this amount. 

The average daily per capita usage of water used in the 
forecast is considered to be the maximum that can be 
expected. This usage could probably be reduced by initiat- 
ing measures for the conservation of water. These mcuures 
might include, but need not be limited to, the recycling of 
soapy water from automatic washers, installation of toilets 
which use less water or no water at all, greater use of 
showers for personal bathing, reduction in the leakage 
from water systems, and the establishment of regressive- 
type rate schedules for water that will discourage waste by 
consumers. 

The maximum daily use of water per capita in the 
Region u a whole hu been * gradually increased in the 
forecast from 184 gallons actually used in 1966 to 280 
gallons in the year 2010. This increase follows the increase 
in the average daily per capita usage, but at a declining 
rate and reflects the change in use that is expected to 
accompany the changing character of the Region. 
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6. Requirements for Municipal Water from 
the Potomac Hirer and Its Estuary 



The amount of water needed for municipal use that will 
have to be taken from the Potomac River and it* Eatuary 
and supplied by other sources to meet the requirements of 
the Region on the maximum day in 1970 and for each 
tenth year thereafter through the year 2010 has been 
determined as follows: 



Migiona of Calom Per Day 



Yw 


KVhomc 
River fl Estnary 


Other 

Some* 


Total 


1970 


343 


140 


413 


isos 


S12 


163 


675 


1990 


710 


192 


902 


MOO 


9il 


230 


1,211 


2010 


1,304 


2S2 


1,616 


The other 


sources of water 


referred to 


above 



Patuxent River, Occoquan Creek Storage, Goose Creek 
Storage, and other small streams and wells. These sources 
would supply 29 percent of the requirements on a maximum 
day in 1970 and 16 percent in 2010. The amount of water 
that would be supplied from each source in each of the 
years studied is shown in Table 1. 



Table 1 

DEMAND FOB MUNICIPAL WATEJt IN THE WASH 
1NGTON METROPOLITAN REGION ON THE MAXIMUM 
DAY 

ItlMtltladniw 



MMRen CdsshrDiy 





1970 


1900 


1990 


2000 


2010 


Bntsmes River and 
Estuary 

Washington Aqua* 












bet 

WffMff|l99 9i« 

burhan Sanitary 


296 


356 


455 


600 


ao7 


CmmMm 


57 


148 


243 


357 


490 


City el Alexandria 


— 


— 


— 


_L 


34 


City ef Reefcvie 


4 6 


a 


11 


IS 


21 


CHyalL— hnrg 


— 


— 


0.5 


1.3 


2.3 


Total 

Other Samos* 


347.6 


512.0 


799.5 


901.3 


1344.3 


Fatmtent River 
Waffs hi Mom 


45 


45 


45 


45 


45 


Geavge*a County 


IS 


IS 


IS 


IS 


IS 


Oeesqsaa Cmh 


51 


72 


91 


132 


iso 


Cases Creak 
WaRsfl Springs at 


4.5 


6 


9 


12 


14 


Leesburg 
Miee. VemA 


o.a 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


IS 


Atman 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


Total 


140.3 


143.4 


191.5 


229 5 


tsi.s 


TOTAL 


417.9 


47S.4 


9010 


lilt, a 


i4is. a 



The maximum amount of water that must be supplied 
by the Potomac River and by’ its - Estuary under low*flow 
conditions can be diverted by gravity Row and pumping 
from the river above Great Falls, by pumping at Little 
Falls, and by pumping from the Estuary below Little Falls. 
These amounts are shown below for the maximum day in 
each of the years studied. 



Diversion is MiMiowa of Gallons P«t Day 



Yarn 


Above 
Great Fags 


At little 

Fais 


From 

Estaary 


Total 


1970 


290 


S3 


343 


1900 


290 


— 


222 


512 


1990 


290 


— 


420 


710 


2000 


290 


— 


691 


981 


2010 


290 


— 


1,074 


1,364 



The amounts of water shown above are baaed upon the 
assumption that the maximum day occurs on the day of 
the lowest discharge of record for the river near Washing' 
tong, D.C., which was 390 mgd on September 10, 1966. 
The occurrence of these two events on tbs same day rep* 
resents the most adverse conditions that might affect water 
supply for the Region and this does not appear probable, 
as the two usually occur at different times at the low-flow 
season. Also, die probability of a discharge as low as 390 
mgd occurring near Washington, D.C., is not high. Based 
upon past experience this may on the average be expected 
to occur in the future about once in 15 years. 

The amou nt of water available above Great Falls for 
municipal water supply has been reduced by 100 mgd in 
the years 1970 through 2010 to moke this available for 
flow down the river from Great Faffs to Little Falk This 
was the minimum flow over Little Faffs during the drought 
in 1966, and has been used here ae an amount that might 
be a cc ep t abl e . At Little Faffs about 20 of this water 
will bo diverted to dm C fl O Canal and die rest will flow 
over Little Falls into the Estuary. 

The flow from Great Falls to Little Faffs and over Little 
Falls to the Estuary is considered to be necessary for 
esthetic reason s and to amiatain the flow required for the 
benefit of aquatic life. The flow through the C A O Canal, 
all of which discharges into the Estuary, is necessary for 
esthetic reaso n s, for recreational pu rpo ses and to supply 
water to the hydroelectric generating plant and a direct- 
drive water wheal of the Wffhlno Rogers Milling Company, 
Inc., located In G e org et own in the District of Columbia. 
The water supp l y to the WUkins- Rogers Miffing Company, 
Inc., can probably be interrupted in future sassrgsnciea as 
it has in tha past, in whkh case only about 2 mgd would 
be required for tha C fl O Canal . 

The amount of water to be diverted at Little Faffs, 
shown In the above table, is only that which is available 
from dm discharge of dm river in excess of dm diversions 
to be mads above Great Faffs, and dm 100 mgd diverted 
to the C fl O Canal and flowing over Lhde Faffs. It dees 
not include water pumped from the Estuary to Utde Faffs 
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for municipal water supply that raw! abo be pumped by 
the Little Falk plant to the Dalecarlia Filter Plant. 

Some of the water shown in the above table must be 
pumped from the Estuary, starting before 1980, for the 
Washington Aqueduct, for the Washington Suburban Sani- 
tary Commission before the year 2000, and for the City of 
Alexandria before 2010. The amount required for each of 
these, for the maximum day in the yean studied, is as 
follows: 



MOW of G allow Pet Day 



Year 


Washington 

Aqueduct 


Washington 

Suburban 

Sanitary 

GoaunMan 


City of 
Alexandria 


Total 


1970 














1900 


222 


— 


— 


222 


1990 


420 


— 


— 


420 


2000 


600 


83 


— 


691 


2010 


807 


231 


36 


1,074 



7 . Pumping Planti Required To Take Water from the 
Potomac River Ettuary for Municipal Water Supply 



A study has been made of the type, size, location and 
cost of the pumping plant that wU] be needed by the 
Washington Aqueduct to take water from the Estuary in 
the future. The pumping plants needed by the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary Commission and the City of Alex- 
andria for taking water from the Estuary have not been 
studied, as these would be a part of the normal water 
system development of these agencies even if Urge dams 
and reservoirs are constructed on the Potomac River. 
The pumping plant for the Washington Aqueduct would, 
however, be constructed in lieu of the Urge dams and 
reservoirs. 

The pumping plant located on the Estuary that would 
be needed to supply the e mergency requirements of the 
Washington Aqueduct (hereinafter called die PalUadea 
Pumping Plant) should, if practicable, be ready for initial 
operation by about the year 1970, although it probably 
would not have to pump any appreciable amount of water 
in that year under the moat adverse conditions which 
might occur. It should be able to pu mp increasing amounts 
thereafter up to 007 mgd by the year 2010. The need for 
reserve pumping capacity in this pumping plant is ques- 
tionable, and none is proposed hereto. The probability of 
an e xtr eme ly low discharge of die Potomac River, to 
place a maximum demand on the pumping plant, is not 
high, and when tibia condition doea occur it will hot only 
a relatively short time. In addition, dm reliability of 
pumping units of the type subsequently sug g es t ed for this 
plant k inherently Ugh, and die large amo u nt of time 
when they will not operate will be more than seRcient for 
performing adequate pr e ven ti ve maintenance. 

The capacity in dm Palisades Pumping Plant should 
probably be Installed to four units, which could be con- 
structed in two phases of two units each to meet dm 
requirements as they increase. Installation of these units 
should be as follows: 

Phase 1 — 1970 Units 1 and 2 of 200 mgd each 

Phase 2—1990 Units 3 and 4 of 200 mgd inch 

The Palisades Pumping Plant should probably bn lo- 
cat'd on land now owned by dm Federal Government 
between dm C 4 O Canal and the P ot onm c River about 
13,000 feet downstream from dm Utde File P umping 
Plant in dm vicinity of Ftotchen Boat House, as shown 
to dm plate on the outside beck cover. This to a section 
of dm river commonly calsd dm Potomac Paftondm. 
There appears to bo euRctont space for dm pumpbg plant 
at this location, and dm Potomac River Channel starts 
to widen and deepen have, making It suitable for a fore- 
hay. The elevation of dm water to dm forehay at Utde 



Falk Pumping Plant to where water from the Estuary 
would be pumped to only about 40 feet above the mean 
low water elevation of the surface of the river at the 
proposed Palisades Pumping Plant. Thb b a relatively 
low head against which to pump water, and the coat for 
electric energy should be comparatively small. 

One pressure pipe with a 9-foot inside diameter, run- 
ning 13,000 feet from the Palisades Pumping Plant to the 
forebay at Utde Falls Pumping Plant, would be installed 
for each pair of pumping units. The two pipes would be 
hurled to trenches located between the low-water bank of 
the Potonmc River and dm C A O Canal, on land now 
owned by the Federal Government to an area that to only 
under water during a high discharge of dm river. 

This to a convenient location for dm construction of the 
Palisades Pumping Plant and associated pipelines, as the 
ares to readily accessible for the transportation of con- 
struction materials. No access road or railroad would have 
to be constructed. A road now runs along the river aide 
of dm C A O Cana) the entire distance from the Palisades 
Pumping Plant Site to dm Little Falls Pumping Plant, 
and a branch line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
located between the road and the river, runs by the pump- 
tog plant aite and upstream for a half-mile before cross- 
ing the canal 

The pumping units would be of dm electrically -driven 
turbine or propeller type, each requiring about 2000 kva 
of power at full load. The plant would be fuQy automatic 
and remotely controlled from either dm Little Falla Pump- 
ing Plant or the Dalecarlia Filter Ptant 

The construction coat of the Palkadas Pumping Plant 
is estimated to be ae follows: 

Cote to Tkaueaadsaf Dritom 





Ptoaal 


Phmst 


Tbtsl 


Pmaptog uaita, arc^aory aloe* 
wteal as id msebsatosl equip 
aut, and substation 
lutaka and huAitog 

npcMM 


11,210 

1,400 

2,010 


•1,210 

TOO 

2,090 


02.420 

2,100 

4,110 


Total 


04,700 


04,000 


00,700 


These construction costs ire baaed upon prices as of 
Dscembar, 1967. They do not todods an allowance for 
dm effect* of future inflation or dm escalatton of wage 



rates. 

The 18.7 million coat of constructing dm Piltoartoe 
Pumping Plant will he but a frsctiou of dm coat of $393 
mtitiou (1962 prioro) that would be required to construct 
dm 16 large doom and memoirs that have been proposed 
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to augment the low flow of the Potomac River. The con* 
struction cost of the Palisades Pumping Plant will also be 
considerably leu than the 158 million portion of the cost 
of the 16 large dams and reservoirs that has been allocated 
to water supply, moat of which is for the benefit of the 
Region. 

The $8.7 million coat of constructing the Palisades 
Pumping Plant will also be much, leu than the coat of 
•773 million (1967 prices) that would be required to 
construct the Bloomington dam and reservoir, primarily 
for the benefit of the Region’s water supply. This is the 
first of the 16 projects proposed for construction. The 
$8.7 million construction coat for the Palisades Pumping 
Plant appears more favorable still when compared with 
the cost of the Bloomington dam and reservoir together 
with an additional $32.8 million (1962 coats) construc- 
tion coat for the Little Cacapon, Sideling Hill Creek and 
Town Creek dam and reservoir projects, p r opo sed by the 
Department of the Interior in its Interim Report on the 
Potomac River Basin. 

The Palisades Pumping Plant could be constructed in 
the relatively short time of about 18 months; possibly 
leas, if required by an emergency. The equipment that 
would be used is of a conventional type that should be 
readily available; but smaller pumping units could be 
wed in an emergency if they could be supplied in u shorter 
time. The project is relatively small, so that the work 
should not pose the difficulties frequently encountered in 
the construction of large dams and reservoirs which 
usually require between 3 to 5 yean to construct 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commiaaioa will 
need by the year 2010 a pumping capacity of 428 mgd 
in addition to the 70 mgd now installed at its Potomac 
River Pumping Plant in order to /supply the require- 
ments of the maximum day. A maximum of 267 mgd is 
all that could be supplied from the Potomac River Plant 
if there were no low-flow augmentation in order to leave 
100 mgd in the river channel. The remaining 231 mgd 
would have to be supplied from the Estuary. However, if 
there were low-flow augmentation the entire 496 mgd 
could be taken at the Potomac River Pumping Plant. In 



either case pumping capacity will have to be installed to 
supply the 231 mgd. Installing pumping capacity on the 
Estuary instead of at the Potomac River Pumping Plant 
will probably eliminate the fats re need for a dam across 
the river to provide a forehay for the Potomac River 
Pumping Plant Such a dam and forehay would have an 
adverse ecological effect upon this area. 

The installation of pumping capacity on the Estuary by 
the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission appears 
to have merit in view of the rapidly increasing demand 
for water in the nearby Prince George’s County area, 
ffhich it could supply. The pumping plant could be lo- 
cated near the Estuary in Prince George’s Comity so as 
to deliver water directly to the water mains in the county 
after treatment, instead of transporting water to die area 
by pipeline some 40 to 45 mites from the Potomac River 
Pumping Plant, as b now done. It might be desirable to 
operate this pum pin g plant to a certain extant all of the 
time once it te constructed. This would pose no particular 
problem, as the Potomac River would discharge more 
water into the Estuary than would be taken out by aU the 
pumping plants even in a dry year -in all but the summer 
mouths, and during an occasional abort period in the 
autumn, as subsequently discussed. * 

. A pumping plant on the Estuary for the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary Commiaaioa could be pul underground 
if desired, to avoid an adverse effect upon the appearance 
of the riverbank; it could be controlled remotely so that 
no operators would be required. The treatment plant for 
the water could be located away from the river at a suit-, 
able place, where it would not be objectionable with 
appropriate architecture and landscaping. ’ 

The Alexandria water system, operated by the Fairfax 
Water Authority, will by 2010 need~in addition to the 
water available from Oocoquan Creek — pumping capacity 
that could take about 36 mgd from the Estuary in order 
to supply the requirements of the maximum day, unless 
arrangements are made to obtain water indirectly from 
the Estuary. Fairfax County baa considerable frontage 
on the Estuary, so it should be possible to find a suitable 
location for a pumping plant 



8. The Cott of Pumping Water from the Potomac 
River Ettuary for the IftuMngton Aqueduct 



The major cost in connection with the Palisades Pump- 
ing Plant of the Washington Aqueduct will be the fixed 
coats. The cost of maintenance and electric power will he 
relatively low, as the plant will not be operated much of 
the time even when the amount of water supplied to con- 
sumers has increased substantially. Theae costs are shown 
in Table 2 separately for pumping for the Washington 
Aqueduct, and pumping to permit maintaialag a minimum 
flow of 100 mgd in the river for water years which cor- 
respond approximately with each of the yean studied, 
under low-flow conditions on the Potomac River. 

The annual cost of the Palisades Pumping Plant even 
when pumping water to maintain a minimum flow in the 
river as shown in Table 2, te but a fraction of the average 
annual coat of $20$ million (1962 coate) for the 16 large 
dams and reservoirs that have been proposed. 

The cost of pumping water from the Estaary by the 
Palisades Pumping Plant baa been determined for water 



T*M*2 

ANNUAL COST FOR PALISADES PUMPING PLANT 
1970-2010 Motive 
T hanssads «l D e ist s 

Water Yssr 



1970 1M0 1910, 2000 2010 



Bute Rsqaimamu $32 $32 $62 $62 $ *2 

MMwm Flow Miittoswee 8 3 3 3 3 

Total 40 40 70 70 70 

Elsewte Power, , ... r- 

Baste Begotten eats 2 2 14 33 102 

Mietem Flow Msteteaseee - - 11 14 35 

Total 2 2 27 52 137 

Flsod Costa' 1 *.‘i '-i 

B«fe Ueaata . 270 370 , 310 370 370 

Mhd FWwMai 47 47 47 47 ; 47 

Total 337 337 337 337 337 

Total Cost " *■ ' 

■Mh ■if*'— M Nt M W 4N 

7$ ••■■75 •* mm no 

TOTAL 117, 117, 1414 |4S* 1544 
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years running from October 1, which it normally about 
the time higher water begins to be available each year, 
through September 30 at the end of the following dry 
season. A water year is considered to be desirable rather 
than a calendar year which would include the months of 
October, November, and December, at tbe beginning of 
the wet season for the succeeding year. 

Operating costs for this plant will be small and consist 
chiefly of maintenance expense as it will be an automatic 
plant remotely controlled hy the present operators from 
the Dalecarlia Filter Plant or the Little Falls Pumping 
Plant. 

Electric power will be purchased from the Potomac Elec* 
trie Power Company under the LP rate schedule, applicable 
to large loads. 

The fixed costs consist of a uniform annual amount for 
the depreciation of plant, interest at 3% percent a year on 
the depreciated investment, and replacements over the 
45- year service life of the pumping plant, and administra- 
tive general expenses. 

The amount of enercy used hy the Palisades Pumping 
Plant in pumping municipal water from the Estuary and 
to replace the water flowing over Little Falls in the water 
years studied, under low-flow conditions resulting in the 
maximum use of energy, the number of daya the pumps 
would be operated and the amount of water to be pumped, 
are shown in Table 3. 



Table 3 

ELECTRIC ENERGY REQUIRED, DAYS OPERATED AND 
QUANTITY OF WATER TO BE PUMPED RY THE PALI- 
SADES PUMPING PLANT 



MWH 

Energy 

Required 



No. Daya 
Operated 



b* 

Pulped 



1970 



Basic Requirement* 


Nil 


Nil 


NU 


Minimum Flow Maintenance 


Nil 


NU 


NU 


Total 


Nil 


Nil 


NU 


1900 


Baaic Requirement* 


Nil 


NU 


NU 


Minimum Flow Maintenance 


Nil 


NU 


NU 


ToUl 


NU 


NU 


NU 


1990 


Baaic Requirement* 


1,040 


41 


4.9 


Minimum Flow Maintenance 


1,088 


52 


5.2 


ToUl 


2,128 


52 


10.1 


2000 


Baaic Requirementa 


3,042 


62 


14.5 


Minimum Flow Maintenance 


1,553 


74 


7.4 


Total 


4,595 


74 


21.9 


2010 


Baaic Requirementa 


9,668 


122 


46.0 


Minimum Flow Maintenance 


3,423 


163 


16.3 


Total 


13,091 


163 


62.3 



extent needed to supply the smaller diversions in prior 
years. 

The diversions in the water year 2010 have been dis- 
tributed in the same monthly proportion as the diversions 
actually made in the yean 1965-66. The average daily 
divenion in each month for the year 2010 has been used 
in Figure 4, without showing the diversion for each day. 
This procedure is considered adequate to indicate the 
approximate total volume of water that must be pumped. 
The volume of water required for municipal use that must 
be pumped from the Estuary it indicated hy the shaded 
areas on Figure 4. The water that must be pumped from 
the Estuary has been apportioned among the agencies 
which will do the pumping in proportion to their forecast 
maximum daily demand for water. 

The Palisades Pumping Plant will be needed chiefly in 
years of low water and will not be used in median and 
high water years with the exception of a few days in 
some of these years. Aa a result the cost of electric power 
in these years will be chiefly the monthly minimum charge 
of $154, and the cost of maintenance will be somewhat lees 
than the amounts previously shown. 

The limited extent to which the Palisades Pumping Plant 
will be required to operate may be judged from a deter- 
mination of the amount it would be operated if the future 
discharge of the Potomac River near Washington, D.C., 
ia aimilar to the actual discharge during the last 57 years. 
On this basis the probability of the Palisades Pumping 
Plant being operated to assist in supplying the forecast 
municipal water requirements of the Region, while main- 
taining a minimum flow of 100 mgd from Great Falls to 
the Estuary in each of the years studied, is aa follows: 



Water 

Year 

1970 

I960 

1990 

2000 

2010 



% Probability 
of Opsistisg 

0.0 

0.1 

1.2 

3.4 

9.4 



The daily virgin discharge of the Polomac River near 
Washington, D.C., for the 1965-66 water year, which in- 
cludes the lowest flow of record, is shown in Figure 3 on 
page 12, compared with the actual total diversion for 
municipal water and the C A 0 Canal in that period, and 
with the estimated diversions for municipal water only 
in the water year 2010 l The water year 2010 hat been 
need in Figure 3 because the divenion in this year to the 
maximum in the period studied, end it appears that the 
method of supplying this divenion can be used to tbe 



In considering thr desirability of constructing the 
Palisades Pumping Pknt it is significant to note that it 
will not operate to an appreciable extent until after the 
end of this century. The Pumping Plant will probably not 
be operated at aU in 27 of the 40 yean from 1970 to 
2010, hut it will provide low-cost insurance against a 
possible shortage of municipal water in the Region in an 
occasional year for a short period of time. The potential 
need for supplemental water la so small for the foreseeable 
future that 0 is difficult to justify the expenditure of the 
Urge amount of public funds for the 16 dams and reser- 
voirs that have been proposed beretofor when the Palisades 
Pumping Plant can supply all the water needed at a 
fraction of the coeL 

To maintain a flow of 100 mgd in the Potomac River 
from Great Falls to the Estuary tmder low-flow conditions, 
the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission and tbe 
Washington Aqueduct must permit this volume of water 
to bypass the intakes to their pumping plants. This prob- 
ably would not increase the cost of pumping hy the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission, since tiw pumping 
would be done in an estuarial pumping plant instead of 
tbe Potomac River Plant The Washington Aqueduct 
would, however, have to pump an additional 160 mgd 
from the Estuary to the intake of the Little Falla Pumping 
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Plant at costs shown in Table 2. The number of days of 
pumping, as shown in Table 3, would also increase some* 
what. 

The pumping cost which would stem from maintenance 
of a flow of 100 mgd in the Potomac River from Great 
Falls to the Estuary should, it appears, be allocated to all 
of the water systems that are supplied water by the Wash* 



ington Aqueduct, in proportion to the quantity of water 
taken. Thia is appropriate, aince the need for pumping 
100 mgd from the Estuary is the result of their usage of 
Potomac River water. 

The possibility of producing hydroelectric energy from 
these units at times when they are not needed for pumping 
has been investigated and found to be uneconomic. 



9. The Potomac River Eetuary 



The Potomac River Eatuary extends for 117 miles to 
its junction with the Chesapeake Bay. Water is added to 
it hy many tributaries, the largest of which is the Anscoatia 
River, which enters st Washington. The total contribution 
of the tributaries in the reach of most interest in this 
study, which ia that part of the Estuary between Little 
Falls and the vicinity of Indian Head, Maryland, is not 
sufficient however to add appreciably to the water in 
storage in the Estuary, as their drainage area ia only 
4 percent of the total drainage area of the Potomac River 
above Indian Head. 

The width of the Estuary varies from a few hundred 
feet at the head to almost 6 miles at the mouth. Shallow 
depths are found throughout most of the estuarine reach 
except in the channel. The reach from Little Falls down* 
stream 2% miles to Three Sisters, in which section it is 
proposed to locate the Palisades Pumping Plant, ia hy con* 
trast fairly deep in most places. 

The Estuary ia a drowned valley where the fresh waters 
of the Potomac River and the salty waters of the Chess* 
peake Bay mix. Thia mixing extends up the Estuary to 
the vicinity of Indian Head, where a brackish* water front 
exists. Although some salty water intrudes beyond this 
front, the chloride content ia within the limits considered 
desirable for municipal water. 

The ocean tides which reach to little Falls, where the 
river makes its last descent over the fall-line rocks into 
the Estuary, are a major contributor to the mixing of the 
waters. The mean tidal range in the Washington Channel 
is 2.9 feet. 

The upper reach of the Estuary, which contains fresh 
water, is a relatively narrow section extending for a dls* 
lance of about 24 miles to the brackish* water front. The 
width of the Estuary in this reach doea not exceed about 
1% miles, as may t* teen in the back-cover illustration. 

The total volume of water discharged by the Potomac 
River in every water year exceeds by many times the 
100 bg of fresh water that is held in natur^ storage by 
the upper Eatuary. As a result, this reach of the tidal river 
is thoroughly flushed several times every year. For ex* 
ample, the total discharge of the Potomac River into the 
Estuary in the k>w*water year of 1965-66 was about 1300 
bg, excluding the water taken for municipal use; or 13 
times the 100 bg of fresh water in natural storage. In 
the high* water year of 194849, the total discharge of 
the PDtomac River into the Eatuary was 3,800 bg, or 38 



times the volume of fresh water in natural storage. 

Not aQ of the discharge of the Potomac River is effec* 
five in flushing the upper reach of the Eatuary, as the 
rate of discharge must be over about 10,000 cubic feet 
per second for perhaps as long as a minimum of 10 days 
in order to reach the brackish*water front. Such conditions 
occur several tinea in every year, however, even in years 
of extremely low water. 

In addition to the water discharged into the Eatuary 
by the Potomac River and its tributaries, waste water will 
also be discharged into the Eatuary. The annual amount 
of thia forecast for the years studied, ia as follows: 



Water 


BUfo m 




Year 


of Galons 




1970 


93 




I960 


131 




1990 


187 




2000 


2« 


% 


2010 


352 





The amounts of waste water shown above will be de- 
rived from used municipal water supplied from the 
Potomac River, water Imported into the Potomac River 
Basin from the Patuxent River Basin, water taken from 
small streams, wells and springs, and, starting with 1980, 
water pumped from the Potomac River Eatuary. The vol- 
ume of sanitary waste water is fairly uniform throughout 
the year. Thia wiU make it easier to dispoae of the sanitary 
waste water if it is decided to transport it any distance 
from the places where it is treated. 

The increasingly large volume of waste water will, if 
property treated and discharged at the right places in the 
Estuary, have little or no adverse effect upon the environ- 
ment. If these things are properly done, the continued 
availability of an adequate amount of frail water in 
natural storage to aupply the emergency requirements of 
the Region can be assured. 

By installing the Palisades Pumping Plant it wiU be 
possible to meet all of the emergency municipal water re- 
quirements of the Region until about the end of this 
century, without taking more than a small amount of 
water from the Eatuary. Thus there will be adequate time 
to make the needed changes in the treatment of waste water 
and its discharge to the Estuary, so as to bring about an 
. improvement in the estuarial water which, it ia expected, 
will be required by the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act 



iff. Quality of the Water in the Potomac River Eetuary 



In considering the adverse effects of pollutants in the 
Potomac River Estuary, it might he helpful to understand 
how impurities get into the water and how they can be 
removed. Water is used over and over again in the natural 
hydrologic cycle of the world. In this cycle atmospheric 



moisture that is in transportation and storage, almost free 
of pollutants, eventually falls to the earth as precipitation. 
There it is disposed of by surface runoff and evaporation, 
by infiltration into the ground, and by tran^iiration from 
trees and other vegetation. All this water remains in the 
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hydrologic cycle. Part of it is initially returned to the 
atmosphere by evaporation and transpiration, and the 
remaining portion goes into storage in the ground or in 
lakes, ponds, and the oceans. From these natural reservoirs 
it is evaporated to repeat the cycle. 

The waters in the natural hydrologic cycle become pol- 
luted to a certain extent as they move over the surface 
of the earth and through the soil and rocks, until again 
taken into the atmosphere by evaporation or transpiration, 
or after reaching the oceans from where they are evap* 
orated. In either case they leave the pollutants behind. The 
pollution of the portion of these water* that is used by 
man for municipal and industrial purposes is increased, 
because of use primarily for transporting unwanted waste 
substances. These substances are usually fecal material, 
soap and detergents, chemicals, heat and other materials. 
The water itself is not changed by addition of these pol- 
lutants. Upon their removal by the natural process of flow* 
big streams, and while in storage or in man-made treat* 
raenl plants, the water becomes suitable for reuse. Ihei 
effectiveness of these natural and man*made purification 
processes is indicated by the large extent to which water, 
during its stay on earth, is being reused today for munici* 
pa) and industrial purposes in many parts of the United 
States. 

Pollutants entering the Potomac River Estuary from the 
Region are chiefly from the following sources: 

1. Municipal Waste Water 

2. Storm Waters 

3. Boats and Ships 

4. Dredging Materials 

All of these pollutants can be reduced to a satisfactory 
level using means now available. 

A comprehensive estuarine pollution study by the De* 
partment of the Interior to develop recommendations for 
a national action program, was directed by the Congress 
in the Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966. Under the 
Act the Secretary of the Interior must report on the 
matter by November 1, 1969; but he has indicated that 
recommendations for action may be made earlier. The 
study is needed; for, while we may in the past have 
planned well in our aeparate compartments for a single 
purpose there is now • need for consideration of all 
phases of the Estuary problem in the full perspective of 
their interrelationship. It seems that, ao far, no group 
of planners has considered the ecological impact of their 
proposals on the Estuary, even when confronted with a 
certain threat to its natural value*. What ta needed it 
better Estuary management 

Processes commonly used for many yean can be em* 
ployed to remove pollutants from municipal waste water 
of the Region. Filtration (usually through beds of sand), 
sedimentation (by precipitation and settling) apd coag* 
ulation (by thickening or curdling) can be employed to 
remove up to 95 percent of the suspended solids. Oxida* 
lion by forced aeration can make oxygen -demanding tub* 
stances inert by removing up to 95 percent of the bio* 
chemical oxygen demand (BOD). Theae are usually re- 
ferred to as primary treatment (filtration and sediments* 
lion) and secondary treatment (oxidation) and use what 
is called the activated sludge process. 

Nutrients (nitrogen and phosphate) remaining in the 




effluent from the treatment plant*, which result in the bio- 
logical enrichment or eutrophication of the Estuary, 
stimulate the growth of aquatic plant life such as algae. 
These die and sink to the bottom, and aa they decompose 
will absorb oxygen from the water. This shortage of 
oxygen may kill animal life, which in turn decomposes. 
This however does not make the water unusable for 
municipal purposes when properly treated. These nutrients 
can however be removed by additional treatment such as 
adsorption, or perhaps by a modification in the conven* 
tional primary and secondary treatment to increase the 
aeration. An increase in aeration can, at least in some 
treatment plants, remove most of the phosphates which 
will drastically reduce the growth of aquatic plant life. 
A joint Government and soap and detergent industry task 
force has recently been established by the Secretary of 
the Interior to investigate eutrophication, ' including the 
role that phosphates and detergents play in the process, 
and their possible replacements. 

The effluent from waste water treatment plants is nor- 
mally treated with chlorine to sterilize it. When this is 
done adequately, the coliform bacteria count can be kept 
low. Effluent from the Blue Plains sewage treatment plant 
of the District of Columbia, which treats most of the 
waste water in the Region, is not well treated. As a result, 
the effluent pollutes the Estuary more than it should. In- 
stead of the Blue Ptains plant removing up to 95 percent 
of the contaminants, as is possible with a well-designed 
and operated treatment plant, the removal has been as 
low as between 60 percent and 70 percent in the summer. 
In addition the plant does not remove an adequate amount 
of nutrients, with the result that algae flourishes in the 
Estusry. These are matters which must be corrected under 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. Plans have re- 
cently been initiated toward this end. 

Storm waters from the Region should be treated before 
release to the Estuary to prevent pollution from this source 
instead of overflowing without treatment when the capacity 
of sewers is reached as is presently the case. These waters 
contain pollutants deposited on streets and highways and 
from other sources, such as garbage, animal and vehicle 
droppings, newspapers, dirt and pesticides, and til man- 
ner of debris. When storm waters overflow, they also 
contain sewage picked up in the sanitary sewers. In order 
to treat the polluted storm waters it will probably be neces- 
sary to enlarge the sewers leading to the treatment plants, 
and increase the capacity of the plants. Aa an alternative, 
provision might be made for temporary storage of storm 
waters so they can be subsequently transported to treat* 
ment plants through existing sewers a little at a time, to 
avoid need for increasing capacity of the sewers and the 
treatment plants. 

The District of Columbia hat, for a number of years, 
gradually been separating storm sewers from sanitary 
sewers so that storm waters will discharge directly Into the 
Estuary without treatment. This does not solve the basic 
problem of keeping pollutant* out of the Estuary, and in 
addition is costly. Also unfortunately, there is usually con- 
siderable precipitation in the Region during the low-flow 
season, and storm water flushes pollutants into the Estuary 
when the river is not high enough to flush them out. 

Storm waters can be stored temporarily in a number 
of ways, depending upon circumstance*. Among these are 
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storage in ponds and sewers, and storage in tunnels and 
caverns beneath city streets. The City of Chicsgo is pres- 
ently boring a tunnel beneath streets, near the northern 
city limits, for use as a wastewater storehouse. Waste 
water after a storm can be gradually pumped from storage 
into the existing sewer system leading to treatment plants. 
It has been estimated that this method of handling storm 
waters is less costly than separating storm and sanitary 
sewers, and in addition provides for treatment of the storm 
waters, not usually contemplated in the separation of the 
sewers. Several other major cities in the United States 
either have started construction of projects to eliminate 
pollution from storm water or are studying the matter. 

Pollution released from boats and ships in the Estuary 
can he controlled hy promulgating proper regulations. 
Major sources of pollution are sewage, oil, garbage and 
ballast and hilge water. Steps have recently been initiated 
to control these hy Federal legislation. 

Pollution of the Estuary hy dredging materials is being 
studied and it is expected this will he adequately controlled 
in the foreseeable future. 

Although the average citisen of the Region is likely to 
call the Potomac River a cesspool or an open sewer this 
is to say the least incorrect. The quality of the water en- 
tering the Region is reasonably good and is improving. 
The quality of the water in the upper Estuary is determined 
ny the Region and not hy upstream abuses, as pollution in 
the Estuary remains near its originating source. Primary 
cause of the difficulties in the Estuary b growing popula- 
tion and lack of adequate treatment for waste and storm 
waters that are discharged directly into the Estuary. If the 
step* previously outlined in thb study are taken, quality 
of the water in the Estuary should improve considerably. 

The cost of keeping pollution out of the Estuary will be 
relatively small in companion with the increasingly ad. 
verse effects that may be otherwise expected if thb b not 
done. Among other things, it will be less costly to take 
municipal water for emergency use from i a clean Estuary 
than to construct 16 large dams and reservoin upstream 
to dilute pollution and supply the water. 

The upper Estuary of the Potomac River would in each 
monUi of a low- water year receive more water from the 
discharge of the river than would be taken from the 
Estuary for municipal water in each of the yean studied, 
until July in the year 2000. Starting in that month under 
these emergency conditions, more water would be uken 
from the Estuary than would be supplied hy the Potomac 
River discharge in the months of July and August, as may 
be seen in Tahle 4. Thb condition could first occur in a 
low-water year between the yean 1990 and 2000, and might 
occur in any year thereafter under these emergency con- 
ditions. Such emergency conditions may be expected only 
occasionally, as previously noted. 

By the year 2010 the amount of water taken from the 
Estuary would in a low.water year slightly exceed the 
discharge of the Potomac River in the month of November 
as may be seen in Figure 3. The net amount of water taken 
from the Estuary would however be relatively small and 
not of significant importance. 

It will be observed that the net amount of water taken 
from the Estuary for municipal water is relatively small 
In all caaea compared with the 100 hg of freah water held 
in natural storage. 



Table 4 



PnnxY 0F WATER REQUIRED 

FR0W ~..I I,VER DUHING SUMMER 

MONTHS WITH THE 1965-66 DISCHARGE 



1970 Jun 
Jut 
Aug 
Sep 
1980 Jun 
Jul 
Aug 
Sep 
1990 Jun 
Jol 
Aug 
Sep 
2000 Jun 
Jul 
A«g 
Sep 
2010 Jun 
Jul 
Aug 
Sep 



m. 



Required 


P.R. Diacharge 


Excear 


From P.R, 


1965-66 


Diacharge 


7,900 


58,300 


50,400 


9,600 


24,000 


14,400 


9,100 


20,300 


11,200 


7,550 


119,200 


111,650 


11,700 


58,300 


46,600 


14,200 


24,000 


9,800 


13,500 


20,300 


6,800 


11,200 


119,200 


106,000 


17,400 


58,300 


40,900 


21.200 


24,000 


2,800 


20,100 

16,700 


20,300 

119,200 


200 

102,500 


24,900 


58,300 


33,400 


30,400 


24,000 


(6,400) 


28,700 


20,300 


(8,400) 


23,800 


119,200 


95,400 


35,000 


58,300 


23,300 


42,700 


24,000 


(18,700) 


40,300 


20,300 


(20,000) 


33,400 


119,200 


85,800 



All the water that enters the municipal water systems 
of the Region will be discharged into the Estuary as 
effluent from waste water treatment plants, except for 
losses hy leskage from the water and sewer systems, use 
losses such as evaporation, transpiration from watered 
planta and trees, or passage into the ground after use. 
These losses will be about 25 percent of the total entering 
the water systems. 

In the year 2010 for examole the following quantities 
of waste water from municipal systems are expected to be 
returned to the Estuary during the summer months. 

Bittiom 

Month ufCsMogs 

June 47.9 

J«fr 58.3 

August 55.0 

September 4$. 7 



These amounts are substantially greater than the net 
amounts it b proposed to tike from the Estuary for 
municipal water supply shown in Table 4. As a result, the 
use of water from the Estuary for municipal water supply 
will not decrease the total volume of fresh watef in natural 
storage, and the hrackbh-water front will not move up. 
stream because of thb use. 

It may be desirahle at some time in the future to trans- 
port part or all the municipal waste water of the Region 
to a point near the hrackbh-water front before dbcharg- 
ing it into the Estuary. Thb would, to a considerable ex- 
tent, prevent mixing the waste water with the fresh water 
in natural storage. The need for such transportation wjff 
not develop, however, until about the end of thb century, 
as there is about 13 bg of fresh water of good quality in 
natural storage in the upper Estuary between Little Falb 
and the Blue Plain* Waste Treatment Plant. 
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U.S. Geological Survey 
Circular 529A 

_ Water Supply Paper 1585A 



Department of Geology, Mines 
and Water Resources State 
of Maryland 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Office of Business Economics 

Bureau of the Census 



Board of Commissioners 
'District of Columbia 

Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission 

U.S. Senate, 06th Congress, 
Second Session 

Select Committee on National 
Water Resources 



Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin 



Potomac Planning Task Force 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 



Washington Metropolitan Re- 
gional Sanitary Advisory 
Board 

United States Army Engineers 
District Baltimore 

United States Weather Bureau 



Reference t 

Water Quality of the Potomac River 
Estuary at Washington, D.C. 1966 

Water Quality and Hydrology in the 
Fort Belvoir Area, Virginia 1954*55 

Daily Discharge of the Potomac River 
Near Washington, D.C April 1930 
through June 1967 

Diversions from Potomac River near 
Washington, D.C October 1932 
through June 1967 

Maryland Stream Flow Characteristics 



Economic Base Survey of the Potomac 
River Service Area 

Population Estimates Series P-25, 371 
Series P-25, 378 

Annual Reports for 1958, 1960, 1965, 
and 1966 

Annual Reports for 1959, 1960, 1901, 
1965 and 1966 



Surface Water Resources of the United 
States. Committee Print No. 4 

Pollution Abatement. Committee 
Print No. 9 

Water Management in the Potomac 
River Estuary — 1961 

A Potomac Report— 1964 and 1966 

Potomac River Water Quality Network 1966 

Land Run-Off. A Factor in Potomac 
Basin Pollution— 1967 

A Clean Potomac River in the Washington 
Metropolitan Area— 1957 

The Potomac — 1967 

Genera] Terms, Conditions and Rate 
Schedules for Electric Service 

Sanitary Sewers and Waste Disposal 
In the Washington Metropolitan 
Region 1962 

Potomac River Basin Report 1963 

Washington, D.C Local Climatological 
Data 1966 
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Mr. Wright. If the gentleman has a particular feeling about these 

S 'ects— a vendetta, as it were^— I think he is perfectly within his 
ts to pursue the course of this hearing stating his case. However, 
to" resolve that into a broad-brush condemnation of the Corps of 
Engineers or of the Public Works Committees of the Congress I think 
is a bit far-fetched, particularly since none of the projects you men- 
tioned has been authorized by the Congress. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Wright, if I may, in response to that: First of all, 
there is no vendetta. These are very hard facts. They represent the 
feelings of great numbers of people in the basin. Nobody is blaming 
the Anny Engineers. 

We are simply saying that they are not qualified to deal with the 
problems before them. The problems before them are not problems 
in how to store water in reservoirs. The problems before them are the 
proper management of the water resources in the basin, and all the 
other natural resources and human problems of the basin. They are 
not qualified to do this. 

Mr. Wright. Whowouldbequalifiedtodothis? 

Mr. Smith. It will take some agencies that are oriented toward other 
purposes. I suggested here that the proper thing to do with the Army 
Engineers is to move the military personnel hack into the defense 
activities and transfer the civilian staff to the National Air and Feder- 
al Water Pollution Control Administrations. 

You men in Congress have set up these agencies to accomplish cer- 
tain beneficial purposes for the American people. The funds that are 
being thrown away on dams should be channeled into these agencies, 
and the staff— which is, I am sure, a very competent staff in the 
civilian Civil Works Division of the Army Engineers — ought to be 
reassigned to agencies which have other jobs to do. 

Mr. Wright. I think it is just that syndrome that I find so up- 
setting. The glib assurance with which you just toss out the words 
“this money is thrown away on dams.” I wonder if you are aware that 
of the first $4 billion spent by the Army Corps of Engineers in these 
30 years on flood control dams, calculable savings of property to 
American taxpayers has amounted to more than $14 billion— more 
than 3-to-l in benefits. 

Moreover, these are past benefits and the dams are there to prevent 
additional damages that otherwise would occur. Do you remember 
the days of the rampaging Mississippi and the terrible floods that 
used to occur frequently before the Army Corps Of Engineers began 
its civil works function in flood control ! 

Mr. Smith. Congressman, I would reply to it this way : I can take 
you up to a watershed in West Virginia, upstream from Moorefield, 
W. Va. — the so-called Moorefield River, South Branch of the South 
Fork of the Potomac, in what was once heavily flooding country. 

Floods are completely under control in the Moorefield Riveir by vir- 
tue of the fact that Congress authorized the construction of 25 small 
headwater impoundments on that river which have the floods entirely 
under control. ' 

Mr. Wright. Were those done by the Corps of Engineers! 

Mr. Smith. The Soil Conservation Service. " 

Mr. Wright. They are under attack by Some on the same premises 
on which others attack the Corps of Engineers. Inasmuch as you com- 
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mented on the nature of making an adequate study., do you have any 
idea what the average time lapse is between the initial authorization 
of a study and the ultimate authorization of the beginning of a project ? 

Do you know how long a time is required to complete this labyrin- 
tliian process of study and restudy? Do you know tne average? 

Mr. Smith. Probably very long. In some cases it is probably fairly 
short. On the Potomac River Basin, the original study began around 
1927. The Army has changed these justifications, its benefit-cost ra- 
tios, about every 10 years during that period. 

Mr. Weight. Do you attribute to the Army Engineers some sinister 
desire just to build things, sort of to perpetuate themselves? Is that 
the way you feel about it ? 

Mr. Smith. In part it is true, yes. You have a very large executive 
branch bureaucracy here — some 50,000 people — which has a concern 
for its own self-perpetuation. 

Mr. Wright. Mr. Smith, for your information, the average time 
that expires between 

Mr. Smith. I can’t answer that question 

Mr. Wright. I would be happy to inform you. What we are describ- 
ing is the period beginning when the Congress directs the Corps to 
begin the study, the time the Corps and the district take to make the 
study and have it reviewed and approved and then sent to the Gover- 
nor of the State, and then sent for analysis to the related agencies — 
transportation and all the others, water supply, water purity recrea- 
tion — then sent to the Bureau of the Budget and back to the Congress 
for approval. The average time is 10 years and 8 months. 

Now if a project is urgently needed during this period, people often 
get flooded out. I could cite you one instance of a careful 7-year study 
during which the entire neighborhood was flooded out of its homes 
11 different times. 

Now, are you asking for longer study? 

Mr. Smith. I am asking for a completely different approach tc 
the flood problem. The flood problem should be handled by networks 
of headwater reservoirs which can be built by the Army Engineers or 
by the Soil Conservation Service. However Congress may direct. 

But the problem needs to be handled by stopping the rainfall where 
it falls on the farmland, in the forest, by small reservoirs which will 
not do the kind of damage the big reservoirs do downstream., 

Mr. 'Wright. I quite agree with you as to the value of this pro- 
gram — this upstream flood control program. It must be accompanied 
by sound land use management on the part of all the operations and 
building of terraces and planting cover crops in the winter. 

I think it has enormous value. But let us address ourselves just 
briefly to another situation where critics hooted in glee when the Corps 
built a dam above Denver and it stood there for 2 years, hardly re- 
taining enough water to allow anyone to fish. 

Everybody said, “Look what that stupid Congress and the Engi- 
neers did — throwing away our tax money on this monstrosity!” Yet, 
after one flash flood in tne third year of ifche life of this dam, it col- 
lected enough water to save the city of Denver from damages that 
would have exceeded the cost of the dam. At the same time, the dam 
provided enough storage of water, sold at the going residential rate, 
to repay the cost of the dam. 
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So in one flash flood this dam paid for itself twice. Once in the pro- 
vision of water supply storage for a city that needed water, and again 
in saving the city from damages. 

I beseech you not to be too glib and too superficial in a condemna- 
tion of the work of the Army Engineers. As to the long-range neces- 
sity of their work, we had testimony only yesterday concerning the. 
conglomeration of population in certain areas, notably Los Angeles. 

A Member of Congress from that area offered criticism of certain 
proposals in California to make it feasible for still more people to be 
brought into that area. 

The colloquy in the committee elicited suggestions that maybe it 
would be well for us to help to disperse the population rather than 
to congest it. 

Is the gentleman not aware that population centers have spru”** up 
where there are navigable waterways, and that such projects by the 
Army Corps of Engineers have made it possible for other cities to 
spring up and provide employment opportunities away from our more 
congested areas? 

Mr. Shith. I am well aware of that. I should just comment, Con- 
gressman, that I have been a professional student of these problems 
for 25 years. I am not an amateur. One of the things that nas hap- 
pened in the countiy is that cities have been built on flood plains where 
they should not have been built. 

I don’t make any proposal that we destroy them and move them out. 
Maybe there might be some merit in some relocation in some cases. 
In those instances you have to give them some flood protection. 

I am suggesting your Soil Conservation Service approach — and the 
agency doesn’t matter. It is just a better system, that is all. We need 
more of that. We are not beginning to get enough of it. I think you 
are undoubtedly familiar with the fiscal review problems that have 
held this whole program up. 

Mr. Wright. May I interrupt to say I am indeed familiar with it 
I have the privilege of being chairman of the Watershed Development 
Subcommittee of the Public Works Committee. My subcommittee 
authorises these very projects you describe. 

I think there ought to be more, not fewer, of them. But at the same 
time I think it unfair for us to seek scapegoats — to reach out so quickly 
and so unfairly to condemn an agency luce the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. The Corps of Engineers, in its appraisal of benefits over cost, 
has, in fact, been demonstrably conservative over the years. 

Look, for instance, at the Gulf Intercoastal Waterway. The corps 
predicted the waterway might ultimately handle some 7 million tons 
of commerce annually. 

Last year this waterway handled better than 60 million tons of 
commerce. Approximately nine times as much. So that what I am 
trying to say is that I am with you. I am for you. I agree that we 
ought to be putting more money into the stopping of floods and the 
preserving of the land where the water falls before the first rivulet 
carves out a gully and becomes a flood and inundates downstream 
homes and factories. 

But at the same time, I want to say that I believe those of us who 
are interested in conservation really ought not divide ourselves and 
try to make scapegoats of other agencies that do very excellent work. 
Wnen you do that, you lose me. 

0 0 
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Mr. Smith. I am glad to have you make those points. I am in agree- 
ment with much oi what you say. This is not a question of scape- 
goats. We are trying to make an accurate appraisal of the govern- 
mental institution here, and since you gentlemen have responsibilities 
in the Government operations held, many of us feel that this is one 
you ought to look at. 

It is not a good system which channels requests for heavy Federal 
public works outlays without passing them through the Bureau of 
the Budget. This is bad. 

In terms of the constitutional and legislative structure of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States it is not an efficient organization. Let 
us put it that way. 

Une other point : 

With regard to your question of the flood plains: The Army Engi- 
neers have had an office on the Ohio River, where my impression is 
that they have been doing some very fine studies of this question. It 
is a question of getting the Army Engineers, or something with the 
same engineering talent, working on the right assignments. 

Maybe it comes back to Congress after all. Here the study is how 
they can prevent the settlement of flood plains which ought not to 
be settled; and part of the flood problem is that we just happen to 
have a situation on the Potomac where Department of the Interior 
studies recently have shown that probably there is no flood problem on 
the Potomac River Basin at all, except (Town here at the Mall, for the 
reason that there hasn’t been heavy settlement on the flood plains. 

Our problem is zoning now, to keep it that way. The Army has 
pretty well withdrawn flood benefits from its estimates. Their original 
estimates had heavy flood benefits in them which almost, by their 
own admission now, weren’t sound at the time; so that flood plain pro- 
tection, zoning to prevent the settlement of the flood plains, is 
essential. 

Where you have them already settled and you need a big reservoir, 
or middle size reservoir, or the kind of thing you are talking about at 
Denver, to save the situation, nobody quarrels with this. It is the bad 
planning and the bad objectives— mainly the bad objectives— and 
partly also the disposition— talking to the actual operation of the 
Army Engineers— tne disposition to simply ignore and never adjust 
to any of the criticisms made of the programs. : 

One further comment: What happened here on the Potomac River 
Basin? In 1961, the first big plans of the Army Engineers were 
brought out for 16 big reservoirs for the dilution of pollution. The 
resistance began with the American Farm Federation in my county 
in Pennsylvania — and I was in it as a dairyman, I shipped as much 
as 600,000 pounds of milk into Philadelphia in a year’s time. I am a 
commercial dairyman with a lot of experience. 

I am a member of all the farm organizations. We organized in that 
county and took it to the Pennsylvania Farmers Association and to 
the National Farm Bureau Federation. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation went on record in opposition to these reservoirs. i (! : 

Meanwhile all the conservation organizations joined together. At 
that time it was a technical study by the National Parks Association 
in which they concurred. No legislation was involved, r, ■ bv, ■■■■c.'.m - ;• 

The United Automobile Workers and the United Mine Workers, as 
well as the Farm Bureau and the National Grange, also concurred. 
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That coaUtion for the defense of the Potomac River Basin had 
something like 7 % million people represented in it, organized across 
the United States. Just take the membership of those organizations. 
Eventually it was formed into the Citizens Permanent Conference on 
the Potomac River Basin. 

It gave the movement more flexibility to deal with these problems, 
and the various organizations as such don’t function in that capacity 
now. The directors act as individuals, merely identified as associated 
with the organizations. 

The National Parks Association, for example, is not as such in the 
Citizens Permanent Conference on the Potomac River Basin. I serve 
as general counsel to the conference, without compensation, in my in- 
dependent professional capacity. \ 

In spite of the tremendous opposition, with citizens organizations 
all over the Potomac Basin, this thing had to be taken to President 
Johnson. It was taken to President Johnson, and President Johnson 
directed Secretary Udall to restudy the problem and come up with an 
alternative program for his approval. 

In other words, we had to take this thing to the President of the 
United States to stop it, though hearings were held all over the basin. 
We were at mass meetings where farmers came out and stayed from 
morning until night and got somebody else to do their milking that 
day. 

There was a mass resistance all over the Potomac River Basin in 
1961, 1962, 1963. In spite of that, these fellows go ahead with their 
program. It is an executive branch bulldozer operation in which peo- 
ple don’t count a tinker’s dam. 

Now you ask why are we angry with the Corps of Engineers? It is 
not a vendetta. It is a question of the defense of farms,°homes, busi- 
nesses and communities all over the Potomac River Basin against ah 
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Mr. Wright. I would not want to pursue this particular matter 
further. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for yielding so much time. 

Mr. Reuss. Time is going on. 

I would like to recognize Mr. Vender Jagt. . 

Mr. Vander Jagt. Thank you very much. I would like to thank you 
all for thoughtful, helpful statements and direct the first question to 
Dr. Purdom: V ... 

On page 4 of your statement, Dr. Purdom, you mentioned that we 
are realizing a folly of trying to use what you call the natural adapta- 
tion of man in disposal of waste products. What did you mean by 
that? 1 ■ . \ 

Dr. Pcrdoh. In respect to many of the insults that man receives 
in the environment that are manmade, one sees the popular, literature 
occasionally where man is a very , adaptable individual. ^ : 

We tend to make such judgments when we see some, physiological 
reactions taking place from air poUutioh and thingB of .this type. 
Well> such insults : may not be really harmful. : Man has the mech- 
anisms to cope with tnepe kinds, of problems. Thus, the people who 
advocate this position seem to rely on the fact that mien is adaptable 
and has adapted* J:V/ fr - 

But very eminent authorities. in this field such .as Rene. Dubos and 
others have, pointed out that these assaults take , place at. a costi and 
he fears— and many of us fear— that the cost is too great. 

' S4-. 
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Mr. Vander Jaqt. You mentioned later on in your statement that 
there have been instances where we moved from 50 percent pollutant 
removal to 80 percent to 90 percent, but that was still not enough to 
stop the polluting of, say, a river or a lake. And you suggest that we 
move to a new concept of zero pollution. Do you nave any idea as to 
how you can bring that about, say with the treatment of sewage? How 
are we going to achieve a zero pollution ? 

Dr. Ptbdoh. In many circumstances, if we carry on human activi- 
ties, I don’t think we will actually achieve zero pollution in all areas 
at any time in the immediate or very near future. But this is a matter 
of philosophy. 

If you accept zero pollution as a concept, and give preference to the 
processes that result in that and begin to make your compromise at 
that point, you will end up with a cleaner environment than you could 
if you begin to compromise at some higher level of pollution that is 
stated as generally acceptable. 

Mr. Vander Jaot. I wonder if what you weren’t telling us later 
on in your statement, together with zero pollution and the actual 
adaptation of man — where you said we have to start thinking of the 
recycling of solid products now considered waste which are really 
resources in the wrong place — I wondered if you weren’t trying to tell 
us we should change our basic concept in our approach to the problem. 

Dr. Purdom. In many circumstances I think this is the case. In 
relation to zero pollution, I think we need to give emphasis to those 
processes that end up with no pollution and take them into account. 

In connection with the problem of waste, there are many valuable 
constituents — you mentioned solid waste— particularly municipal 
refuse and some industrial and agricultural materials. The properties 
of such wastes are valuable. 

Our economic situation has developed to the point where frequently 
we consider it just not worth the bother to rescue these valuable con- 
stituents. The time will come when we will have to change that phil- 
osophy from the standpoint of resource management. 

But at the present time, and from the standpoint of solid waste 
management, we could go far in eliminating our problem if we could 
take these products and put them back into useful purposes. 

Mr. Vander Jaot. I wondered if you weren’t talking about the same 
thing that Mr. Smith was talking about, when he said with respect 
to sewage methods that are available for getting effluents out onto the 
land and into the woods as fertilizers— where these materials would be 
pollutants in the water or would accelerate the eutrophication process, 
but where on the land they are a natural resource. 

Weren’t the two of you talking about the same thing ? 

Dr. Purdom. I think so. There is research going on at Johnson City, 
Tenn., to mix sewage solids with municipal renise, to the benefit of 
both, by the development of compost. 

Municipal refuse is' pretty low on nutrients and one of the prob- 
lems with sewage is that it is high in nutrients — phosphate and nitro- 
gen. By mixing the two together you end up with a better compost 
than otherwise. One of the purposes of the study is to see if this can 
be handled in such a way as to not create a problem in itself. 

Mr. Vander Jaot. Mr. Smith, you mentioned the research going ,on 
at Penn State which is sort of a spray irrigation of phosphates; and 
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nitrogen onto the knd where they enhance the land rather than create 
the pollutant, but you said nobody pays much attention to that; is 
> that correct? 

Mr. Smith. Well, that seems to be the case. I have been sort of try- 
ing to show this process to people for a number of years. It was begun 
5 or 6 yenrs ago. This is at University Park, Pa. They take the 
effluents from the secondary treatment, spread them on farmland and 
forest land. Agricultural type sprinklers. They get a sharp increase 
in bay production. A sharp increase in timber growth. 

Within about 8- to 10-inches of the surfnce of the ground, the efflu- 
ents have been completely decontaminated by bacterial operations in 
the soil. 

Mr. Vanoer Jaot. It might lie encouraging ancl helpful and it might 
be a ray of light for you to know, Mr. Smith, that a team of scientists 
and technicians have carefully studied the Penn State plan and a 
group of other similar plans in the whole world, and have come up 
with a plan for the county of Muskegon in Michigan. It is a proposal 
where they intend to put this in as a demonstration project dealing 
with all of the wnste and changing the bnsic concept of sewage, not 
as a waste to be disposed of but ns a natural resource to enhance the 
land. Even more encouraging, the JfWPC-A within the last month 
or so awarded a significant grant and indicated a great deal of in- 
terest in this plan, all of which leads me to the question : Is it not 
possible that if our present technology is wrong — and both of you 
have been suggesting perhaps in some areas the need for a whole new 
concept — then no matter how many billions of dollars we appropriate, 
we aren’t going to solve the problem ? 

What is equally important is coming up with the right approach. 
Possibly we have been going in the wrong direction. What are your 
commentson that? 

Mr. Smith. That question is very apropos. My guess would be that 
this is so. It is very encouraging to have you tell me that this work 
you speak of is being done. I would think if we could get more of 
that kind of thing going, then we perhaps would not have to spend 
so much money on treatment plants. I would like to put this in terms 
of being a dairyman: I wish my farm were situated close to one 
of these Penn State type operations. This is both irrigation water and 
fertilization. 

Mr. Vander Jaot. I would love to explore this at great length with 
all of you, but with the chairman’s indulgence for a few more minutes 
there are a few things I would like to establish for the record if we 
can do so very quickly. 

You mentioned, Mr. Smith, that the steel scrap should go back to the 
mills. Here the major problem is the abandoned and junk automobiles. 
Do you have any suggestion as to how we ean get the steel scrap back 
into the mills? 

Mr. Smith. Well, Congressman, may I make this comment first: I 
was for 18 years assistant general counsel to the old CIO. I am a labor 
lawyer by origin. I was counsel to the United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica. Incidentally, they have a good conservation department. We de- 
veloped quite a few programs for industrial planning in the steel 
industry quite a few years ago which never came to very much, but 
they always assumed that the steel scrap went back to the mills. 

44 - 315—70 7 ' ’ 
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" Now, this is a new phenomenon where the steel scrap doesn’t go 
back to the mills. Automobiles went back to the mills 30 years ago. 
They did get picked up. You can think of quite a number of devices 
here. Suppose there is a refund attached to returning the steel, and 
suppose the refund is 100 percent of cost. All the cans, let us say, that 
go through the supermarkets, this is a one-way flow. There is no pro- 
vision for bringing them back, and the companies that turn out the 
products advertise the fact that you don’t have to bring them back. 

Suppose for every 25 cent can of anything you bought you had to 
lay out another 25 cents on the line and got that back. When you 
brought it back to the supermarkets, they would have quite a job 
getting back 

Mr. Vander Jaqt. You are in a fruitful area when you suggest a 
refund. I think everybody would agree -we ought to get the steel 
scrap back into the process and get it recycled. In my particular office 
we have been trying to come up with a plan and have been working on 
it for <’> months; and I assure you it is an extremely complicated 
business. 

Though we all agree on the goal of getting the steel recycled, it is an 
infinitely complex and complicated matter. I am very interested in 
all these areas and use steel only as a symbol : How do we get the job 
done that we all agree should be done ? 

On page seven, Mr. Smith, you mentioned that we should make 
greater use of the so-called scenic easements. In this case, the property 
owner could continue to own the property subject to the scenic ease- 
ments. Would not this make it much cheaper for the Federal Govern- 
ment to preserve and protect the natural beauty of an area, still 
achieve its goal and yet not have to purchase the total title to the land? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, it would. In some cases the difference would be 
very great. In some cases it might not be so great. 

There would always be some differences there, particularly in rela- 
tively rural land, if you are looking farther ahead, and you have. a 
great many people, for example, along our rivers who want to stay in 
farming and want to keep their woods. In many instances they would 
be glad to donate covenants running with the land in perpetuity. It 
gives them protection. Their neighbors get protection. The commu- 
nity gets protection. 

If m addition to that, an appropriate purchase price were added, 
you could probably get this kind of thing for relatively low prices. 

Mr. Vander Jaot. Speaking for yourself and your association, you 
are enthusiastic about the use of the device of scenic easements where 
appropriate ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes ; by all means. 

Mr. Vander Jagt. Thank you. Mr. Pomeroy, you told us a lot about 
what trees do to enhance our environment and you mentioned that they 
absorb carbon dioxide and release oxygen. Can you give me any kind 
of handle or ball park figure as to how much carbon dioxide they do 
use up? For example, to overcome the carbon dioxide that would be 
spewed by one automobile into the atmosphere, do we need 10,000 
trees? Ten million trees? How much good ao they do in terms of the 
carbon dioxide problem ? 

Mr. Pomeroy. I don’t have an estimate of that relationship. How- 
ever, an interesting item came to my attention yesterday that one 
large tree has the effect of 10 air conditioners on the atmosphere. 




There wasn’t any background for it. I presume it must have been 
a large oak with a very large canopy. Certainly, it wasn’t a very small 
tree. But this is the sort of question we often get. How much water 
does one tree transpire into the atmosphere ? How big is the tree and 
where is it growing? Trees do have important effects, but they are 
difficult to measure. 

Mr. Vander Jaot. But all you know is one large tree offsets 10 air 
conditioners. You can’t tell us in what way or — I am looking for some 
sort of ball park figure as to how much good our trees do ao. 

Mr. Pomeroy. Well, it depends on where the tree may be. In some 
areas, local groups have been quite strong in urging that the trees be 
cut off because they transpire moisture from the soil into the atmos- 
phere. This is particularly true in sonie areas in the Southwest. I am 
not at all sure that is a good idea either. Certainly, it needs to be 
controlled activity. 

Mr. Vander Jagt. I was impressed with the little incident you 
told us, of the lady with 125 acres of forest land that she wanted to 
keep that way. But she was living on a pension, and in 2 years the 
taxes have increased from $190 to almost $1,000. Would you say that 
is an illustration that our tax policy in many areas penalizes people 
for wanting to preserve forest lands ? 

Mr. Pomeroy. Yes, very definitely; but it is a problem that is diffi- 
cult to do anything about at the Federal level, because the taxes are 
determined locally. 

Mr. Vander Jagt. Would you have a suggestion as to what the 
Federal Government could do? I know it is complicated because of 
the State and local determination of that type of tax. Would you have 
a suggestion? 

Mr. Pomeroy. Our suggestion has been for State and local associ- 
ations to work more closely with tax assessors, to see that they am 
informed as to what the various values are and to try to urge good 
zoning especially along the line of the Wisconsin program. 

Incidentally, I was a native of Michigan and a resident of Wisconsin 
and presently am in Maryland. It is only rarely that I have an oppor- 
tunity to appear before Congressmen from these three States at one 
hearing. 

Mr. Vander Jagt. I think it might help me try to get your message 
to the tax assessors in Michigan where you were raised if I could tell 
them 100 trees will make up for the damage caused by the carbon 
dioxide of one Buick. Isn’t there someone in your organization who 
could come up with a figure ? 

Mr. Pomeroy. I will see if we can’t find something on that order 
for you. 

(Subsequently, Mr. Pomeroy wrote Congressman Vander Jagt as 
follows:) • 



Hon. Gut Vander Jagt, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O. 



The American Forestry Association, 

Washington, D.O,, February 5, 1970. 



Dear Mr. Vandeb Jaot : It was a pleasure to discuss the beneficial effects of 
trees upon the environment before the Subcommittee on Conservation and 
Natural Resources on February 3, 1970. Your question regarding the volume 
of carbon dioxide (CO.) removed from the air and the quantity of oxygen (O.) 
returned by trees was especially Interesting. 
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It is not possible to present precise estimates of the interchange of CO* and 0* 
because growing conditions vary so greatly between soil types. Climatic condi- 
tions and availability of moisture also are variable. Furthermore various species 
of trees respond differently to the same conditions. But some extremely broad 
generalities can be offered. Before mentioning these generalities, it is desirable 
to provide some background information : 

"The carbon supply for organic synthesis is comparatively limited. Under 
natural conditions there must be a continual circulation of carbon as carbon 
dioxide into plants, then to animals, or to bacteria and back again to carbon 
dioxide. • • • 

"Carbon dioxide (CO*) of the atmosphere is produced from the respiration 
of plants and animals, by the combustion of plant remains as wood or coal, 
and by the solution of carbonate rocks. * • • In land plants the principal en- 
trance of COi is through openings, 'stomata,' in the leaves. Oxygen and water 
vapor also pass through the stomata. • • • 

"CO* is broken down in the leaf by the energy of light in photosynthesis. In 
the process oxygen (O*), is freed for return to the atmosphere. The carbon re- 
mains as a part of the dry weight of cells. * • (Plant Physiological Chemistry, 
Harvey, R.B.) 

The summary equation for photosynthesis is : 



^ 673 kg.-cal. of radiant energy 

6CO1+6H1O ► 

(sunlight) 

(carbon (water) 
dioxide) 



cuHuOi+eoi 
(sugar) (oxygen) 



Some studies have shown that for each ton of carbon taken from the atmos- 
phere and fixed in compounds in the tree about 2.7 tons of oxygen are released. 

Other studies pertaining to fire control in forests of southern pine indicate a 
net accumulation of organic matter (dead leaves, twigs, and so forth) of 8 to 11 
tons per acre per year of which one-half would be carbon. On this basis the 
amount of oxygen released per acre per year is 10 to 15 tons. Some allowance 
must be made for oxygen consumed in decay of organic material. 

Perhaps of more immediate interest to you in view of the importance of apples 
and peaches in your district are estimates that 30 leaves will produce one Jona- 
than apple or one large peach. One should bear in mind that the same leaves 
also contribute to growth of twigs, stem, and roots. 

Photosynthesis, that vital link in man's existence, must be carried on in the 
presence of water to permit the interchange of carbon dioxide and oxygen. Trees 
absorb tremendous volumes of water through their roots. Yet little of it remains 
in the tree. About 90 percent of the water passes through the tree into the at- 
mosphere. It has been estimated that a single birch tree may give off through 
its 200,000 leaves as much as 900 gallons of water on a summer's day. (The 
Forest, Life Nature Library.) 

Studies by Forest Service scientists at field installations in various parts of 
the United States show that transpiration of water by trees is directly related 
to the total amount of annual precipitation. The volume transpired ranged from 

54.000 gallons per acre for chaparral in a dry year in Arizona and California to 

490.000 gallons per acre for Coastal Douglas Fir in the Pacific Northwest. In the 
Lake States hardwood forests transpired about 326,000 gallons per acre in a year 
of normal rainfall. Pine forests in the same-region-transpired somewhat more 
water. 

This brief review indicates the importance of trees in removing carbon dioxide 
from the atmosphere, and recharging it with oxygen and water vapor. It also 
emphasizes the concern of foresters for prompt revegetation of barren land and 
protection of forests from destruction by fire. 

In tills connection we urge your support for full funding of the Cooperative 
Forest Fire Protection provisions of the Clarke-McNary Act of 1925 and enact- 
ment of the present bill for establishment of a National Wildlife Disaster Fund 
as proposed in H.R. 11597. 

Sincerely yours, 

Kenneth B. Pomeroy, 

Chief Forester. 

Mr. Vaxder Jaot. One final question for Mr. Allen. 

You estimated in your statement that it would take $200 to $300 
million to clean up Lake Erie, The figure I heard is $3 or $4 or $5 
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billion to clean up Lake Erie. And I wanted to know what you had in 
mind as to the $300 million doing the job? 

Mr. Allen. I am afraid I am not able to give you the exact source 
of that information. I questioned the figure somewhat myself because 
it seemed very low. We will supply more detail on that for the record. 

(Subsequently Mr. Allen advised the subcommittee that “Accord- 
ing to the ‘Lake Erie Report: A Plan for Water Pollution Control,’ 
prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior, Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration, Great Lakes Region, in August 1968, 
it is estimated that the immediate needs for control of industrial waste 
discharges will cost $285 million. Our reference to $200 to $300 million 
was in regard to just compensation that should be required from in- 
dustry for their contribution to the pollution of Lake Erie. To deal 
effectively with other sources of pollution — sewage, agricultural run- 
off, and municipal wastes — would require a much larger outlay.”) 

(Chapter 6 of the above-mentioned report, forwarded to the sub- 
committee by the A.I.A., is in the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Gude? 

Mr. Gude. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

I believe both Mr. Allen and Mr. Pomeroy, in response to Mr. Van- 
der Jagt’s questioning, have touched on a very critical area. If we are 
going to analyze the resources of our Treasury, we can’t buy all the 
open space we would like to have. 

This question of assessment both of forest land and agricultural 
land is something to which I think an organization such as yours must 
devote a great deal of time. In Maryland, some contend that the low 
agricultural assessment is the haven .or the speculator. They hold 
onto the land though the value of it- has been built up, they are still re- 
ceiving a low farm assessment. Then they cash in when it goes into 
high density residential zoning and that is the end of it. This prob- 
ably creates more trouble than all of the value received from the years 
it was in agricultural assessment. 

This question of scenic easement and lower assessment really needs 
a lot of attention. 

Mr. Pomeroy. I believe you have a law in Maryland where the owner 
can file his property with the State forester and this sets the assess- 
ment rate on forest land from then on. However, if the owner sells 
the property for some other use he has to pay up the deficit. 

Mr. Gude. This is the kind of feature which can be geared into 
the law, but I don’t think there is an awareness of this in the States 
all across the country. It is something that must be handled at the local 
level to the zoning and assessing levelT 

Mr. Allen. I mink that the whole question of taxes, property taxes, 
certainly needs to be looked at very seriously. I think we have a situa- 
tion now where the properties which actually cost the public the most 
are being taxed the least, particularly in our urban areas. 

There is another aspect of this tax problem. The properties which 
maybe are of least cost to the public and of greatest value to the public 
are being taxed the most. This doesn’t encourage development of this 
kind of property to its best use. 

We have examples of buildings which, because of tlieir excellence 
in design, have been penalized by having an excessive valuation put on 
them and the slum areas which cost the city a great deal in police and 
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lire protection are taxed the least and therefore are encouraged to 
stay as slums. 

1 think the same thing applies in terms of the rural areas and some 
method, I think, needs to be found to use taxes as an incentive to 
develop the land in the best interests of the public. 

One thought has been that in the urban area having land remain 
as parking lots in certainly not in the best interest, and yet our tax 
methods encourage this. 

On the other hand, in the rural area where we want to keep open 
land, the situation, as you pointed out, exists where a property is held 
for some time and the neighboring development rises in value to the 
point where an owner can no longer keep it in rural occupancy and 
has to sell it off to a developer. I think none of this is in the public 
interest and some reevalnation of the whole tax structure is essential 
if we are going to solve these problems.. 

Mr. Gupe. Well, there has to be something built into these local laws 
and ordinances which is an incentive for a farmer and a forest owner 
to keep his land in that, condition — because he has problems of living, 
and what is going to happen when he dies, with his family and how 
the laud is transferred. This line of endeavor would be very fruitful 
for your respective organizations. 

I would certainly like to commend Mr. Smith for his statements. 
They have not been idle generalities because he has a fine record of 
applying the principles he enunciated here on the Potomac, in his 
leadership in the fight against the high level dams. I think they were 
beaten back, and the high level dam in Seneca has really been a good 
watermark here on the Potomac. 

It seems to me that, rather than looking on this as a confrontation 
between institutions, we must redirect these present institutions into 
new directions. 

I am reminded of the situation hero in the District of Columbia 
where the Department of Sanitation, with great foresight a number 
of years ago, went around and gathered up what were then -termed 
wastelands to be used for solid fill disposal. Now, when they are ready 
to use them, they suddenly find these lands have great value. I think 
if they had tried to use these lands 30 years ago, no one would have 
objected to wetlands being filled in; but we have come to realize their 
value. I don’t believe we can condemn the Department of Sanitation 
because of a change in attitude and concept as far as values go. 

It seems to me if we could redirect the Corps of Engineers into de- 
veloping the tunnel system of handling the combined sewage which 
comes from the city of Washington here— the mixture of storm and 
sanitary sewer water which is contaminating the lower estuary— that 
this would be a more worthwhile project than dams upstream. I think 
we have to go to 100-percent cleanup of the water. We want waters in 
our estuary that are potable and a river in which -you can go water 
skiing without disinfecting yourself or take your girlfriend canoeing 
without holding your nose. We want to redirect the institutions. 

I understand the Corps of Engineers is hiring conservationists now 
and that is a step in the light direction. 

I certainly have enjoyed hearing this presentation. 

Mr. Ataen. Just one comment which relates back to the previous 
discussion on the Coips of Engineers. It seems to me in all of these 
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areas, wliat is really needed is a multidisciplinary approach to de- 
cisionmaking. If any one group with particular interest makes the 
decision it is likely not to be in the best interest of the total project 
and of the Nation. If we could bring together a mechanism that would 
bring together all the disciplines that would be involved we would 
have much better judgments. 

Part of the problem with the Corps of Engineers’. decisions is that 
the cost-benefit ratio does not actually consider sufficiently the values 
that — or maybe the amenities of the situation that are equally impor- 
tant to the public. 

Mr. Veltman. I would like to make a short statement here under- 
lying many of the questions that a lot of you gentlemen have asked. 

We are presently mvolved in attempting to use ecological informa- 
tion for planning purposes. In order to make these decisions on land 
use we need vital ecological information. Ecological information 
exists and governmental agencies are involved in gathering and dis- 
seminating the data. The Department of Interior is engaged in enor- 
mous amounts of information gathering. But the type of information 
we need is in the development planning area. Where the pressures are 
the greatest, where our cities will expand, we do not have the informa- 
tion. 

We also need urban ecological and natural resource data about the 
peripheries of our cities. The industrial areas that are growing up in 
our marshes is an example of the type of area about which we require 
more data. We do not have the proper information to do this, due to 
the biases of the existing data. 

Now, redirecting existing agencies such as. Interior to collect vital 
information as to where the pressures are being brought, is what we 
need in order to analyze the problem. We all have a good idea of what 
the problem is, but to make a sound recommendation we need relevant 
data to back up the decisions. 

Mr. Gunn. I am reminded of an incident that occurred last, summer 
when the Department of Housing in the District of Columbia decided 
there was good vacant land to build housing on at the National Arbore- 
tum. I believe this decision came from lack of knowledge and I hope 
we have disseminated a bit in that case. 

Mr. Williams. If I may carry this just one step further to a pro- 
gram that is being currently discussed at the Federal level, that is a 
program of urban growth, some form of urban growth policy. I would 
like to relate that back to some of the questions that Mr. Smith had 
to answer related to the Corps of Engineers. The situation we have 
faced is that the kind, of information that goes into the cost-benefit 
ratio doesn’t include in many, many cases the quality of ecological 
questions, and decisions and inputs that are necessary. 

Now, this is not to put blame on past actions — though I think that 
is even possible— but to say at least at this point in history we know 
we are doing harm to the environment and we have the scientific know- 
how to do tetter. 

What I am conce.med about is not only the corps, and the problems 
we face in redirecting the energies of that agency to further environ- 
ment quality. I am concerned that if we do pass an urban growth policy 
in America, and we do it at the Federal level, we begin to direct our 
attention to where our population could best be handled to help al- 
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leviate some of the major problems in our largest metropolitan areas. 
This is good and is necessary, but if we did it in the way that in the past 
the corps and other Federal agencies have directed policies and pro- 
grams tor development — if we directed our urban policy program in 
that way — we would create a disaster that is beyond the scope of what 
we have done with our dams. 

If, for instance, a new community program is included as a part 
of an urban growth policy — perhaps even a very small part — if that 
policy didn’t take into account the kind of ecological information that 
is available and ought to be put into decisionmaking about where those 
new communities ought to be located, we will do what we have done in 
tiie past. That is, put communities in the middle of flood plains, in the 
middle of what are called acquifer recharge areas, meaning we pollute 
groundwater. In other words, we will make some fairly drastic 
mistakes. 

We can, with an urban growth policy, if the right kind of informa- 
tion is fed into it, make rational decisions about where we locate future 
growth and avoid pollution. It is important that we do what we are 
currently doing — that is, consider remedial programs to correct past 
problems. But I am vitally concerned that we also start a positive pro- 
gram of incentives to be sure we don’t create environmental chaos with 
future actions. I think Government policy, incentives, and spending 
particularly, can be directed to insure that once we define where ur- 
banization should take place — where it can create the most benefit — we 
can use Government spending to help this happen particularly at the 
Federal level. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mr. Williams. And I want to thank all of you 
gentlemen for the great help you have given our subcommittee this 
morning. 

The subcommittee will now stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning at this place for the continuation of these hearings. 

(Whereupon, at 12 :15 pm., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 am., Wednesday, February 4, 1970.) 
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THE ENVIRONMENTAL DECADE 
(Action Proposals for the 1970’s) 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1070 



House of Representatives, 

Conservation and Naturae Resources Subcommittee 

of the Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, D.C. 



The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 2164, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Henry S. Reuss (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Henry S. Reuss and Floyd V. Hicks. 

Staff members present: Phineas Indritz, chief counsel; Josephine 
Scheiber, research analyst; and J. P. Carlson, minority counsel, Com- 
mittee on Govemmen Operations. 

Mr. Reuss. Good morning. 

The Subcommittee on Conservation will be in order for a continu- 
ation of the hearings on notion proposals for the environmental decade 
of the 1970’s. 

This morning we are privileged to have before us Dr. Spencer M. 
Smith, Jr., secretary of tne Citizens Committee on Natural Resources; 
Mr. Sydney Howe, president of the Conservation Foundation ; Mrs. 
Donald E. Clusen, chairman of the Water Resources Committee and 
vice president of the League of Women Voters of the United States, 
and Dr. John L. George, president of the Rachel Carson Trust for 
the Living Environment and associate professor of Wildlife Manage- 
ment, School of Forest Resources^ Penn State University. 

All of our witnesses have submitted, in accordance with the rule, 
written statements, and those will be included in full in the record. 

Dr. Smith, you appear first on the list. You may proceed to give us 
the benefit of your advice. -i 



STATEMENT OF DE. SPENCER M. SMITH, JR., SECRETARY, CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES 



Dr. Smith. Thank you, M airman. 

By way of identification, I jiencer M. Smit h. J r., the secretary 
of the Citizens Committee on Natural Resources. We are a national 
conservation organization, with offices in Washington, D.C. 

If it would suit the convenience of the committee, I will tiy to sum- 
marize my statement on the assumption that the full text will be 
placed in the record. 

M tr n iM a * i Ti •!« < * i i « • it • i 



Mr. Reuss. That is correct. It will be included in the record in 
fall. 
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Mr. Smith. I might add that, I am very pleased to appear before 
this committee, this distinguished chairman and his staff, because they 
have been engaged for some time in consideration of problems of the 
environment. My own interest' exceeds some 20 years. Even at that 
time I was a johnny-come-lately, because our chairman, Dr. Ira 
Gabrielson, some 30 years before, hnd been preaching on many of 
these problems with which we are dealing this morning, and with 
which the Government now indicates concern. L 

In order to identify my own professional efforts, they have been in 
the field of economics — as a college professor, an industrial consultant, 
Government bureaucrat, and more recently in the field of conservation. 

I have had a considerable interest in the way in which economic 
forces express themselves through public and private institutions. 

I should say also that one of the problems facingus today is the 
10th and 20tli century experience of a big country with almost inex- 
haustible resources, or at least they seemed so at the time — developing 
these resources with imaginative techniques. These advances not only 
were great, though in the 19th century England adapted herself 
very quickly, but not even England went through the technological 
developments that the United States experienced. 

I think if anybody had asked to consider seriously the results of 
their economic activities at that time, the question would have been 
considered frivolous. A few were asking about the anatomy of this 
progress and the anatomy of this growth, but certainly they were few 
in number. 

I would also like to call attention — because I think it involves sev- 
eral parallels— to the Full Employment Act of 1946, which established 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, and directed the Gov- 
ernment policies toward full employment. 

I am not suggesting that such enactment automatically precluded 
a serious consideration of environmental problems. In a pragmatic 
sense, however, there was very little discussion about the environment. 

As an economist operating during that period, I can certainly attest 
to the fact that whether yon were in the academic area, the Govern- 
ment, or business in the 1940’s and 1950’s, you were primarily con- 
cerned with growth and expansion. 

Any professional economist during this particular period who 
thought otherwise not only ran the risk of prejudicing his professional 
advancement, but of incurring the wrath of his peers. 

It never bothered me because most of my colleagues never treated 
this as any great calling, and they didn’t bother to drum me out of 
the corps, because I wasn’t that important. 

Basically, the consideration of tne consequences of producing our 
standard of living had not been, at that time, fully appreciated. It 
is cheering to note, and I say this in terms of my previous colleagues 
and friends, that Dr. Walter Heller, former Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers in President Kennedy’s and President Johnson’s 
administrations, indicated he certainly was not interested in seeing our 
society become one of effluence. He does not feel that effluence is an 
inevitable consequence of affluence — that these were incompatible. 

Dr. John Kenneth Galbraith recently observed that one caught in 
a midtown traffic jam, in the squalor of a ghetto neighborhood, breath- 
ing foul air after having spent the day on a meager water ration, is 
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not overly comforted by the knowledge that the gross national product 
increased 9% percent last year. 

The development syndrome has brought a new series of observa- 
tions such as, "We need a reordering of governmental priorities.” In 
other words, we are spending too much money on the war, and we 
are spending; too much money on other governmental activities. 

I don’t think it is just governmental priorities that need reorder- 
ing. We need a reordering of all priorities. I see from the Wall Street 
Journal that in nn 18-month period we spent $100 million on hula 
hoops a few years ago, and at that time were were spending $25 mil- 
lion on research at all levels of government on how to prevent air 
pollution. 

I notice at. the present time we are holding hearings in the other 
body, I think the phrase is here, on the ability to produce enough elec- 
trical energy without damaging the environment. The Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic. Energy also is concerned about the impact of atomic 
activities on the environment. 

One gets to be a little bit upset when we find out we are spending 
around $75 to $80 million on the electric toothbrush. 

Now, whether this is an appropriate expenditure of funds and re- 
sources is open to question. To those of you who feel that you are not 
able to agitate your own drink at the various cocktail parties in Wash- 
ington, wg n ow have a battery-driven electric swizzle stick which you 
can poj/ouP'of your pocket and put in your drink in the event that 
agitating it with an ordinary swizzle stick is a little bit beyond one’s 
capability. We sold $15 million worth of these in 1969, for the man who 
has everything. 

I suggest that perhaps some of these increases in technology may 
not add to our basic standard of living. By the same token I want to 
urge upon you the awareness that the sales of such items are included 
in the gross national product, and are counted also in calculating the 
[ rate of growth. It is really questionable as to whether there is any 

j serious incompatibility between someone doing without nn electric 

toothbrush and doing without an electric swizzle stick and spending 
the savings on a park, water pollution abatement, and so forth. 

In 1966, I quoted Mr. Benjamin Linsky, who at that time was a 
professor of sanitary engineering at West Virginia University. 

; He made the comment that: 

If you have gained in impression that air pollution problems and troubles are 
■ recent, and that air pollution control engineering, science, and technology are 

new, you have been misled. 

He contended further that the studies in Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco in 1915 essentially established the basic tools for air pollution 
; control. \ 

! Also, the Conservation Foundation said in an excellent report in 

1963 that air pollution is now a political and social problem far more 
! than a scientific one. 

.’ Many of our environmental problems, Mr. Chairman, are in this 

i category. It occurs to nr> that, as wo are runni”g through the lists of 

J paradoxes and confrontations between, those things that cause us to 

( have high standards of living but also damage the environment, they 

are not. all technological. In many instances they are sociological, or 
social, and certainly political. I am not trying to suggest in painting a 
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broad-brush summary here that they all fit into this neat category. 
Thev do not, but a distressing number do. 

" This is an element that is formidable indeed to overcome. We are 
now beginning to recognize the problems. We do not have the institu- 
tions of Government or of private industry with the capacities to 
implement our solutions and/or decisions to solve these problems. 
Let me give you a good example : 

The Bureau of Public Roads and the committees that are its counter- 
part in Congress are not given primarily the task of enhancing the 
environment. They are given the task primarily of building roads. 
The Bureau of Reclamation is not given primarily the task of im- 

§ roving or enhancing the environment. It is given the task of building 
ams for irrigation, flood control, and a variety of other purposes. 
And so it goes. 

The institutions that we have reflect the kind of development and 
technological culture that we. have. We are only beginning to estab- 
lish institutions that are trying to reflect some of the concern that 
this committee has been dealing with, and that the President dealt with 
in his state of the Union message. 

We are perfectly aware of the fact that the debate is going to bo 
long and that, contestations are going to be great. I see no way to 
shorten it. If we are going through the democratic process— and I 
assume we are — it involves this long agony of constant attention by the 
Congress and by the people. If we are going to be successful, we will 
have to evolve the institutions. We have established a Council of En- 
vironmental Advisors, as a first task. I would assume we would follow 
the Full Employment Act on this parallelism, and establish a Joint 
Committee on the Environment. We favor the establishment of such a 
committee because of the problem presented by the consideration of 
the environment. 

All committees have some relationship to the environment. This is 
analogous to the Employment Act of 1946. There was no single depart- 
ment in the executive branch in which the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors could be placed. Also, there was no single committee in which 
jurisdiction could be given that would deal with total economic policy. 
The same is true as far as environmental circumstances are concerned. 

Everyone in the operating committees must indeed go ahead and 
tailor his activities to the problems the environment presents. The 
Council of Environmental Advisors and the Joint Committee on the 
Environment would serve essentially the same role as the Council of 
Economic Advisors and the Joint Economic Committee. 

Our regulatory agencies in many instances have reflected to a great 
extent wliat we would expect them to reflect. While they were estab- 
lished in order to assure the public that private enterprise is going to 
best serve the public interest, I think the kindest critic applying the 
kindest standard would say they have been ineffective at best. 

A more sharp critic passed another judgment and said the regulatory 
agencies had the same impact on industries they purport to control as 
flies capturing the flypaper. Anyone who has testified before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy or had any confrontation with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, as such, is not necessarily assured that the 
consequences of their activities are going to be seriously considered 
in their impact upon the environment. I shan’t take the committee’s 
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time further, but I think that just as we finally came to some very 
definite conclusions regarding unemployment in the agonies of the 
1930’s, we are about to explode some myths regarding the environ- 
ment. As to the former, we decided a depression in an industrial society 
was not an act of God, and we also decided we could do something 
about it. Finally, we developed a package to do something about it. 

As to the environment, we are now in the first stage — in the stage 
of saying that this need not happen and that this is not an inevitable 
consequence of a high standard of living. 

_ With proper order and proper consideration, a high standard of 
living is compatible with a high quality of environment. In fact, they 
may well not be disassociatecTone from another. We are pleased and 
even a little amused at the panic of the opposition, when it takes on the 
flavor of those who were damned as hysterical and emotional bird- 
watchers because of their caution in the use of pesticides a few years 
ago. 

As recently as January 29, 1970, the Commercial Appeal, a news- 
paper in Memphis. Tenu., reported that the president of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers damned those of us who appear to be, 
in his words, “hysterical” regarding pollution problems. His commen- 
tary was that he was very upset over the fact that we were going to 
spend vast sums of money which would probably be wasted rather 
than being used on more critical problems. 

Mr. Reuss. Those comments could not have appeared in a more ap- 
propriately named newspaper than the Commercial Appeal. 

Dr. Smith. I would assume that this was the proper place for them. 

Mr. Chainman, I would request, because this is such an interesting 
article, that it be placed in the record at this point. 

Mr. Reuss. Without objection, the article will he included. 

(The article from the Commercial Appeal follows :) 

* [From the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 29, 1970] 

Engineers’ Leader Decries Pollution Hysteria 
(By Jerome Obermark) 

Scare tactics and exaggerations by the Nixon administration create hysteria 
about the seriousness of pollution, Thomas M. Niles, president of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, said yesterday. 

One of four discussion members, Mr. Niles cited as examples of exaggerations 
comments made before 1,600 ASCE members at the Sberaton-Peabody Monday 
by Carl L. Klein, Assistant Secretary of Interior. v 

Mr. Klein had told the convention, “If we do not reverse the trends brought 
about by advanced technology and expanding pollution, we may end up burying 
ourselves in our own wastes.” 

Mr, Niles said this was a “gross exaggeration.” 

“Think of the shape we would be in today if the engineers had not been active 
in treating pollution for the past 40 years,” Mr. Niles said. 

“It scares me when such emphasis is given to the' problems 6f pollution. It 
could result in massive outlays of Federal moneys, brought on by public hysteria, 
and result in wasting vast sums of money that could be better used on other 
problems, more critical problems, like education and housing.” 

Another authority, William S. Pollard Jr. of Hariand, Bartholomew A Associ- 
ates, said, “What we are concerned about is hysteria used to produce funds to 
bring about ‘solutions’ that are not professionally founded and may result in 
dissipating the limited funds available.” 

Plans for pollution control by the Federal Government are not well founded, 
Mr. Niles indicated. Although the figure presently Is $10 billion In the next 5 years, 
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no concrete commitments are given as to what portion will be spent by the 
Federal Government, by the States, and by industry, he said. 

Herman G. Baity, who has served with the World Health Organization, added : 
“The public is virtually oblivious to a problem until focus is centered upon it 
Then we go heels over head to solve it” 

Mr. Baity flew here from France yesterday to receive an honorary member* 
ship in the 63,000-member society. 

“I am not against Nixon. I am against the emotional approach being used to 
make the people aware of pollution,” Mr. Niles said. 

Samuel S. Baxter, one of seven members of the National Water Commission 
to advise the Congress on. water resource policy for the Nation, said, “Water 
supply is not the problem. But, I don’t think pollution abatement is possible In 
6 years with the expenditure of |20 billion. 9 * 

He explained that most metropolitan areas have some degree of pollution 
abatement facilities in existence (Memphis being among those still without). 
Primary systems remove about 85 percent of the pollutants ; secondary systems 
remove from 60 to 85 percent; and tertiary systems remove 03 percent or more 
of the pollutants In sewage before dumping It into rivers or streams. 

Cost of construction and maintenance of sewage treatment systems rises 
astronomically as the degree of refinement rises, Mr. Baxter said. And present 
administration plans call for inclusion and expansion of the tertiary systems, 
which are extremely expensive. 

Both Mr. Niles and Mr. Baxter expressed the hope that the administration 
would spend more money making primary and secondary treatment systems 
possible, than for refinement and expansion of sophisticated waste removal 
systems. 

“What is more important * * * killing a few fish, or providing the best edu- 
cation for the Nation’s children ?” Mr. Baxter asked. 

Dr. Smith. There is another commentary in a different vein, and I 
would think the committee would be interested in this article. As a 
result, I would request, if the committee has not already acted in this 
matter, that the article “Mortgaging the Old Homestead,” by the fa- 
mous British scientist, Lord Bitchie-Calder, be placed in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Reuss. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The article follows :) 

[Sports Illustrated, Jan. 80, 1970, pp. 45-51] 

Mortgaging the Old Homestead 
(By Lord Bitchie-Calder) 

The destruction of the environment, the erosion of the ’quality of 
life, 9 has become the foremost issue of the day. Making ‘our peace 
with nature,’ Bald President Nixon in his state of the Union mes- 
sage last week, is ’the great question of the 1970’s.’ As public aware- 
ness increases and indignation mounts, a torrent of words pours 
forth concerning the necessities and priorities of our environmental 
dilemma. But nowhere has the issue been faced as succinctly and 
provocatively as in the foUowing article, written for the current 
edition of the quarterly ’Foreign Affairs 9 by the eminent British 
scientific author and United Nations science adviser, Lord Bitchie- 
Calder. Though Lord Bitchie-Calder considers some questions that 
are normally outside the scope of our editorial interest, he deals 
with others that certainly are not And one point is clear ; if the mat- 
ters he discusses are not resolved, there will be no sporting life, no 
leisure life, no contemplative life — perhaps no life at all. ’These 
[smog, pollution, noise, et cetera] are not the great questions that 
concern world leaders at summit conferences,’ said the President. 

But Lord Bitchie-Calder, a convinced internationalist, says this is 
the summit issue, that man’s last chance (see cover) lies in planned 
cooperation between nations at the highest level. 

In the belief that this article deserves the widest readership, it 
is reprinted here in full — T he Editors. 



Past civilizations are buried in the graveyards of their own mistakes, Jbut as 
each died of its greed, its carelessness or its effeteness another took its place. 
That was because such civilizations took their character from a locality or re- 
gion. Today ours is a global civilization; it is not bounded by the Tigris and the 
Euphrates nor even the Hellespont and the Indus; it is the whole world. Its 
planet has shrunk to a neighborhood round which a man-made satellite can pa- 
trol 16 times a day, riding the gravitational fences of man's family estate. It is 
a community so interdependent that our mistakes are exaggerated on a world 
scale. 

For the first time in history, man has the power of veto over the evolution of 
his own species through a nuclear holocaust. The overkill is enough to wipe out 
every man, woman and child on earth, together with our fellow lodgers, the 
animals, the birds and the insects, and to reduce our planet to a radioactive 
wilderness. Or the Doomsday Machine could be replaced by the Doomsday Bug. 
By gene manipulation and man-made mutations, it is possible to produce, or gen- 
erate, a disease against which there would be >o natural immunity; by “gener- 
ate” is meant that even if the perpetrators inoculated themselves protectively, 
the disease in spreading round the world could assume a virulence of its own and 
involve them, too. When a British bacteriologist died of the bug he had invented, 
a distinguished scientist said, “Thank God he didn't sneeze; he could have 
started a pandemic against which there would have been no immunity.” 

Modern man can outboast the Ancients, who in the arrogance of their ma- 
terial achievements built pyramids as the gravestones of their civilizations. We 
can blast our pyramids into space to orbit through all eternity round a planet 
which perished by our neglect 

A hundred years ago Claude Bernard, the famous French physiologist, en- 
joined his colleagues, “True science teaches us to doubt and in ignorance to re- 
frain.” Wliat he meant was that the scientist must proceed from one tested foot- 
hold to the next (like going into a minefield with a mine detector). Today we 
are using the biosphere, the living space, as an experimental laboratory. When 
the mad scientist of fiction blows himself and his laboratory sky-high, that is 
all right, but when scientists and decision-makers act out of ignorance and pre- 
tend that it is knowledge, they are putting the whole world in hazard. Anyway, 
science at best is not wisdom ; it is knowledge, while wisdom is knowledge tem- 
pered with judgment. Because of overspecialization, most scientist are disabled 
from exercising Judgments beyond their own sphere. 

A classic example was the atomic bomb. It was the physicists' bomb. When 
the device exploded at Alamogordo on July 16, 1945, am made a notch mark in 
history from which man's future would be dated, the s&febreakers had cracked 
the lock of the nucleus before the locksmiths knew how it worked. (The evidence 
of this Is the billions of dollars which have been spent since 1645 on gargantuan 
machines to study the fundamental particles, the components of the nucleus: 
and they still do not know how they interrelate.) 

Prime Minister Clement Attice, who. concurred with President Truman's de- 
cision to drop the bomb on Hiroshima, later said : “We knew nothing whatever 
at that time about the genetic effects of an atomic explosion. I knew nothing 
about fallout and all the rest of what emerged after Hiroshima. As far as I 
know, President Truman and Winston Churchill knew nothing of those things 
either, nor did Sir John Anderson, who coordinated research on our side. Whe- 
ther the scientists directly concerned knew or guessed, I do not know. But if they 
did. then so far as I am aware, they said nothing of it to those who had to make 
the decision.” 

That sounds absurd, since as long before as 1927. Herman J. Muller had been 
studying the genetic effects of radiation, work for which he was later awarded 
the Nobel Prize. But it is true that in the whole documentation of the British 
effort, before it merged in the Manhattan project, there is only one reference to 
genetic effects — a Medical Research Council minute which was not connected 
with the bomb they were intending to make ; it concerned the possibility that the 
Germans might, short of the bomb, produce radioactive isotopes as a form of 
biological warfare. In the Franck report, the most statesmanlike document ever 
produced by scientists, with its perdpience of the military and political con- 
sequences of unilateral use of the bomb (presented to Secretary of Wnr Henry 
L. Stimson even before the test bomb exploded), no reference is made to the bio- 
logical effects, although one would have supposed that to have been a very pow- 
erful argument The explanation, of course, was that it was the physidsts' bomb 



and military security restricted information and discussion to the bombmakers, 
which excluded the biologists. 

The same kind of breakdown in interdisciplinary consultation was manifest 
in the subsequent testing erf fission and fusion bombs. Categorical assurances 
were given that the fallout would be confined to the testing area, but the Japa- 
nese fishing boat Lucky Dragon was “dusted” well outside the predicted range. 
Then we got the story of radiostrontium. Radiostrontium is an analog of cal- 
cium. Therefore in bone-formation an atom of natural strontium can take the 
place of calcium and the radioactive version can do likewise. For all practical 
purposes radiostrontium did not exist in the world before 1045; it is a man- 
made element. Today every young person, anywhere in the world, whose bones 
were forming during the massive bomb testing in the atmosphere, carries this 
brand mark of the Atomic Age. The radiostrontium in their bones is medically 
insignificant, but, if the test ban (belated recognition) had not prevented the 
escalation of atmospheric testing, it might not have been. 

Every young person everywhere was affected, and why? Because those respon- 
sible for H-bomb testing miscalculated. They assumed that the upthrust of the 
H-bomb would punch a hole in the stratosphere and that the gaseous radioactiv- 
ity would dissipate itself One of those gases was radioactive krypton, which 
quickly decays into radiostrontium, which is a particulate. The technicians had 
been wrongly briefed about the nature of the troposphere, the climatic ceiling 
which would, they maintained, prevent the fallback. But between the equatorial 
troposphere and the polar troposphere there is a gap, and the radiostrontium 
came back through this fanlight into the climatic jet streams. It was swept all 
around the world to come to earth as radioactive rain, to be deposited on food 
crops and pastures, to l>e ingested by animals and to get into milk and into babies 
and children and adolescents whose growing bones were hungry for calcium or 
its equivalent strontium, in this case radioactive. Incidentally, radiostrontium 
was known to the biologists before it “hit the headlines.” They had found it In 
the skin burns of animals exposed on the Nevada testing ranges and they knew 
its sinister nature as a “bone-seeker.” But the authorities clapped security on 
their work, classified it as “Operation Sunshine” and cynically called the units 
of radiostrontium “Sunshine Units” — an instance not of ignorance but of delib- 
erate noncommunication. 

One beneficial effect of the alarm caused by all this has been that the atoms in- 
dustry is, bar none, the safest in the world for those working in it. Precautions, 
now universal, were built into the code of practice from the beginning. Indeed it 
can be admitted that the safety margins in health and in working conditions are 
perhaps excessive in the light of experience, but no one would dare to modify 
them. There can, however, he accidents in which the public assumes the risk. 
At Windscale, the British atomic center in Cumberland, a reactor burned out. 
Radioactive fumes escaped from the stacks in spite of the filters. They drifted 
over the country. Milk was dumped into the sea because radioactive iodine had 
covered the dairy pastures. 

There is the problem of atomic waste disposal, which persists in the peaceful 
uses as well as in the making of nuclear explosives. Low energy wastes, care- 
fully monitored, can be safely disposed of. Trash, irradiated metals and labora- 
tory waste can lie embedded in concrete and dumped in the ocean deeps — although 
this practice raises some misgivings. But high-level wastes, some with elements 
the radioactivity of which can persist for hundreds of thousands of years, pre- 
sent prodigious difficulties. There must lie “burial grounds” for. euphemistically, 
“farms”), the biggest of which is at Hanford, Wash. The Hanford “farm” en- 
closes a stretch of the Columbia River in a tract covering 575 square miles where 
no one is allowed to live or to trespass. 

There, in the 20th-century Giza, It has cost more, much more, to bury live atoms 
than it cost to entomb the sungod kings of Egypt. The capital outlay runs into 
hundreds of millions of dollars and the maintenance of the U.S. sepulchers is 
more than $0 million a year. ( Add to that the buried waste of the U.S.S.R., 
Britain, Canada, France and China, and one can see what it costs to bury live 
atoms.) And they are very much alive. At Hanford they are kept in million- 
gallon carbon-steel tanks. Their radioactive vitality keeps the accompanying 
acids boiling like a witch's cauldron. A cooling system has to be maintained 
continuously. The vapors from the selfboiling tanks have to be condensed and 
“scrubbed” (radioactive atoms removed) ; otherwise a radioactive miasma would 
escape from the vents. The tanks will not endure as long as the pyramids and 
certainly not for the hundreds of thousands of years of the long-lived atoms. 
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The acids and the atomic ferments erode the toughest metal, so the tanks have 
to be periodically decanted. Another method is to entomb them in disused salt 
mines. Another is to embed them in ceramics, lock them up in glass beads. 
Another is what is known as “hydraulic fraction" : a hole is drilled into a shale 
formation (below the subsoil water) ; liquid is piped down under pressure and 
causes the shale to split laterally. Hence the atoms in liquid cement can be in- 
jected under enormous pressure and spread into the fissnres to set like a radio- 
active sandwich. x 

This accumulating waste from fission plants will persist until' the promise, still 
far from fulfilled, of peaceful thermonuclear power comes about. With the mul- 
tiplication of power reactors, the wastes will increase. It is calculated that by the 
year 2000, the number of six-ton nuclear “hearses" in transit to “burial grounds" 
at any given time on the highways of the United States will lie well over 3,000 
and the amount of radioactive products will be, about a billion curies, which is 
a mighty lot of curies to be roaming around a populated country. 

The alarming possibilities were well illustrated by the incident at Palomares 
on the coast of Spain, when there occurred a collision of u refueling aircraft with 
a U.S. nuclear bomber on "live” mission. The bombs were scattered. There was no 
explosion, but radioactive materials broke loose and the contaminated beaches 
and farm soil lmd to be scooped up and taken to the United States for burial. 

Imagine what would have happened if the Toney Canyon, (he giant tanker 
which was wrecked off the Scilly Isles, had been nuclear-powered. Some experts 
make comforting noises and say that the reactors wonld have “closed down,'* 
but the Torrcp Canyon was a wreck and the Palomares incident showed what 
happens when radioactive materials break loose. All those oil-polluted beaches of 
southwest England and the coast of Brittany would have had to be scooped up 
for nuclear burial. . 

The Torrcy Canyon is a nightmarish example of progress for its own sake. 
The bigger the tanker, the cheaper the freightage, which is supposed to be prog- 
ress. This ship was built at Newport News, Va., in 1059 for the Union Oil Co.; it 
was a giant for the time — 810 feet long and 191 feet beam — but, 5 years later, that 
was not big enough. She was taken to Japan to be “stretched." The ship was cut 
in half aiuidship and a mid-body section inserted. With a new bow, this made her 
974 feet long, and her beam was extended 21 feet. She could carry 850,000 barrels 
of oil, twice her original capacity. 

Built for Union Oil, she was “owned" by the Barracuda Tanker Corp., the head 
office of which is a filing cabinet in Hamilton, Bermuda. She was registered under 
the Liberian fiag of convenience and her captain and crew were Italians recruited 
in Genoa. Just to complicate the international tangle, she was under charter to the 
British Petroleum Tanker Co. to bring 118,000 tons of crude oil from Kuwait to 
Milford Haven in Wales, via the Cape of Good Hope. Approaching Lands End, the 
Italian captain was informed that if he did not reach Miiford Haven by 11 p.m. 
Saturday night he would miss high water and would not be able to enter the har- 
bor for another 5 days, which would have annoyed his employers. He took a 
shortcut, setting course between Seven Stones rocks and the Scilly Isles, and he 
finished up on Pollard Rock, in an area where no ship of that size should ever 
have been 

Her ruptured tanka began to vomit oil and great slicks appeared over the sea In 
the direction of the Cornish holiday beaches. A Dutch tug made a dash for the 
stranded ship, gambling on the salvage money. (Where the salvaged ship could 
have been taken one cannot Imagine, since no place would offer harborage to a 
leaking tanker.) After delays and a death In the futile salvage effort, the British 
Government moved In with the navy, the air force and, on the beaches, the army. 
They tried to set fire to the floating oil which, of course, would not volatilize. They 
covered the slicks with detergents (supplied at a price by the oil companies), and 
then the bombers moved In to try to cut the deck and, with incendiaries, to set 
fire to the remaining oil in the tanks. Finally the ship foundered and divers con- 
firmed that the oil had been effectively consumed. 

Nevertheless the result was havoc. All measures had had to be improvised ; 
12,000 tons of detergent went into the sea. Later marine biologists found that the 
cure had been worse than the complaint. The oil was disastrous for seabirds, but 
marine organic life was destroyed by the detergents. By arduous physical efforts, 
with bulldozers and flamethrowers and, again, more detergents, tbe beaches were 
cleaned up for the holiday-makers. Northerly winds swept the oil slicks down 
rrtmnm>l to the French coast with oven more serious consequences, particularly 
to the valuable ahelMsh industry. With even bigger tankers being launched, 
this affair Is a portentous warning. 
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Two years after Torrey Canyon, an off-shore oil rig erupted in the Santa Bar- 
bara Channel* The disaster to wildlife in this area, which has island nature 
reserves and is on the migratory route of whales, seals and seabirds, was a repeti- 
tion of the Torrey Canyon oil spill. And the operator of the lethal oil rig was 
Union Oil. 

Another piece of stupidity shows how much we are at the mercy of ignorant 
men pretending to be knowledgeable. During the International Geophysical Year, 
1957-58, the Van Allen Belt was discovered. This is an area of magnetic phenom- 
ena. Immediately it was decided to explode a nuclear bomb in the belt to see 
whether an artificial aurora could be produced. The colorful draperies and lumi- 
nous skirts of the aurora borealis are caused by the drawing in of cosmic particles 
through the rare gases of the upper atmosphere — ionization it is called ; it is like 
passing electrons through the vacuum tubes of our familiar fiuorencent lighting. 
The name “Kaiubow Bomb'* was given it in anticipation of the display it was 
expected to produce. Every eminent scientist in the field of cosmology, radio as- 
tronomy or physics of the atmosphere protested at this irresponsible tampering 
with a system which we did not understand. And, typical of the casual attitude 
toward this kind of thing, the Prime Minister of the day, answering protests in 
the House of Commons that called on him to intervene with the Americans, 
asked what all the fuss was about. After all, they hadn't known that the Van 
Allen Belt even existed a year before. This was the cosmic equivalent of Cham- 
berlain's remarks about Czechoslovakia, at tiie time of Munich, about that dis- 
tant country of which we knew so little. They exploded the bomb. They got their 
pyrotechnics and we still do not know the cost we may have to pay for this 
artificial magnetic disturbance. 

In the same way we cau look with misgivings on those tracks — the white tails 
of the jets that are introducing into our climatic system new factors, the 
effects of which are immeasurable Formation of rain clouds depends upon water 
vapor having a nucleus ou which to form. That is how artificial precipitation is 
introduced — the so-called rainmaking. So the jets, crisscrossing the weather sys- 
tem, playing noughts and crosses with it, can produce a man-made change. 

In the longer term we can foresee even more drastic effects from man's un- 
thinking operation. At the United Nations' Science and Technology Conference 
in Geneva in 1963 we took stock of the effects of industrialization on our total 
environment thus far. The atmosphere is not only the air which humans, animals 
and plants breathe, it Is also the envelope that protects living things from harm- 
ful radiation from the sun and outer space. It is also the medium of climate, the 
winds and the rain. Those are inseparable from the hydrosphere — the oceans, 
covering seven-tenths of the globe, with their current and extraordinary rates of 
evaporation, the biosphere, with its trees and their transpiration ; and in terms 
of human activities, the minerals mined from the lithosphere, the rock crust 
Millions of years ago the sun encouraged the growth of the primeval forests, 
which became our coal, and the plant growth of the seas, which became our oil. 
Those fossil fuels, locked away for eons of time, are extracted by man and put 
back into the atmosphere from the chimney stacks and the exhaust pipes of 
modem engineering. About 6 billion tons of carbon are mixed with the atmos- 
phere annually. During the past century, in the process of industrialization, with 
its release of carbon by the burning of fossil fuels, more than 400 billion tons of 
carbon have been artificially introduced into the atmosphere. The concentration 
in the air we breathe has been increased by approximately 10 percent, and if all 
the known reserves of coal and oil were burned at once the concentration wonld 
be 10 times greater. 

This is something more than a public health problem, more than a question 
of what goes into the lungs of an individual, more than a question of smog. The 
carbon cycle in nature is a self-adjusting mechanism. Carbon dioxide is, of 
course, indispensable for plants and Is, therefore, a source of life, but there 
is a balance which is maintained by excess carbon being absorbed by the seas. 
The excess is now taxing this absorption, and it can seriously disturb the heat 
balance of the earth because of what is known as the "greenhouse effect." A 
greenhouse lets in the sun's rays but retains the heat. Carbon dioxide, as a trans- 
parent diffusion, does likewise. It keeps the heat at the surface of the earth 
and in excess modifies the dimate. 

It has been estimated that, at the present rate of increase, the mean annual 
temperature all over the world might increase by 3.6 degrees centigrade in the 
next 40 to 50 years. The experts may argue about the time factor and even about 
the effects, but certain things are apparent, not only in the industrialized northern 
hemisphere but in the southern hemisphere also. The north-polar ice cap is thin- 
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ning and shrinking. The seas, with their blanket of carbon dioxide, are changing 
their temperature, with the result that marine plant life is increasing and is 
transpiring more carbon dioxide. As a result of the combination, fish are migrat- 
ing, changing even their latitudes. On land the snow line is retreating and 
glaciers are melting. In Scandinavia, land which was perennially under snow 
and ice is thawing, and arrowheads of more than 1,000 years ago, when the black 
soils were last exposed, have been found. The melting of sea ice will not affect 
the sea level, because the volume of floating ice is the same as the water it dis- 
places, but the melting of ice caps or glaciers, in which the water is locked up, 
will introduce additional water to the sea and raise the level. Elvers originating 
in glaciers and permanent snow fields will increase their flow ; and if ice dams, 
such as those in the Himalayas, break, the results in flooding may be catastrophic. 
In this process the patterns of rainfall will change, with increased precipitation 
in some areas and the possibilty of aridity in now fertile regions. One would be 
well advised not to tuke 99-year leases on properties at present sea level. 

At that same conference, there was a sobering reminder of mistakes which 
can be writ large, from the very best intentions. In the Indus Valley hi West 
Pakistan, the population is increasing at the rate of 10 more mouths to be 
fed every 5 minutes. In that same 5 minutes in that same place, an acre of land 
is being lost through waterlogging and salinity. This is the largest irrigated region 
iu the world. Twenty-three million acres are artificially watered by canals. The 
Indus and its tributaries, the Jhelum, the Chenab, the Ravi, the Beas and the 
Sutlej, created the alluvial plains of the Punjab and the Sind. In the 19th cen- 
tury, the British began a big program of farm development in lands which were 
fertile but had low rainfall. Barrages and distribution canals were constructed. 
One thing which, for economy’s sake, was not done wus to line the canals. In 
the early days, this genuinely did not matter. The water was being spread from 
the Indus into a thirsty plain and if it soaked in so much the better. The system 
also depended on what is called “inland delta drainage,” that is to say, the water 
spreads out like a delta and then drains itself back into the river. After independ- 
ence. Pakistan, with external aid, started vigorously to extend the Indus irriga- 
tion. The experts all said the soil was good and would produce abundantly once 
it got the distributed water. There were plenty of experts, but they all over- 
looked one thing— the hydrological imperatives. The incline from Lahore to the 
Rann of Hutch— 1 700 miles — is a foot a mile, a quite inadequate drainage gra- 
dient So us more and more barrages and more and more lateral canals were built 
the water was not draining back into the Indus. Some 40 percent of the water in 
the unlined canals seeped underground, and in a network of 40,000 miles of 
canals that is a lot of water. The result was that the water table rose. Low- 
lying areas became waterlogged, drowning the roots of the crops. In other areas 
the water crept upward, leaching salts that accumulated in the surface layers, 
poisoning the crops. At the same time the irrigation regime, which used just 
1% inches of water a year in the fields, did not sluice out those salts but added, 
through evaporation, its own salts. The result was tragically spectacular. In 
flying over large tracts of this area, one would imagine that it was an Arctic 
landscape because the white crust of salt glistens like snow. 

The situation was deteriorating so rapidly that President Aynb appealed in 
person to President Kennedy, who sent out a high-powered mission which en- 
compassed 20 disciplines. This was backed by the computers at Harvard. The 
answers were pretty grim. It would take 20 years and $2 billion to repair the 
damage— more than it cost to create the installations that did the damage. It 
would mean using vertical drainage to bring up the water and use it for irriga- 
tion, and also to sluice out the salt in the surface soil. If those 20 scientific dis- 
ciplines had been brought together in the first instance, it would not have 
happened. 

One more instance of the far-flung consequences of man’s localised mistakes: 
no insecticides or pesticides have ever been allowed into the continent of An- 
tarctica. Yet they have been found in the fauna along the northern coasts. They 
have come almost certainly from the northern hemisphere, carried from the rivers 
of the farm States into the currents sweeping south. In November 1969, the 
U.S. Government decided to “phase out” the use of DDT. 

Pollution is a crime compounded of ignorance and avarice. The great achltu.; 
ments of Homo sapiens become the disaster-ridden blunders of unthinking man— 
poisoned rivers and dead lakes, polluted with the effluents of industries which 
give something called ’‘prosperity” at the expense of posterity. Rivers are treated 
like sewers and lakes like cesspools. These natural systems— and they are living 
systems— have struggled hard. The benevolent microorganisms which cope with 
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reasonable amounts of organic matter have been destroyed by mineral detergents. 
Witness our foaming streams. Lake Erie did its best to provide the oxygen to 
neutralize the pickling acids of the great steelworks. But it could not contend. 

It lost its oxygen in the battle. Its once rich commercial fishing industry died 
and its revitalizing microorganic life gave place to anaerobic organisms which 
do not need oxygen but give off foul smells, the mortuary smells of dead water. 
As one Erie industrialist retorted. “It’s not our effluent ; it’s those damned dead 
fish.” 

We have had the freedom from hunger campaign ; presently we shall need a 
freedom from thirst campaign. If the International Hydrological Decade does not 
bring us to our senses, we will face a desperate situation. Of course it is bound 
up with the Increasing population, hut also with the extravagances of the 
technologies which claim that they are serving that population. There is a compe- 
tition between the water needs of the land which has to feed the increasing popu- 
lation, and the domestic and industrial needs of that population. The theoretical 
minimum to sustain living standards is about 300 gallons a day per person. This 
is the approximate amount of water needed to produce grain for 2*4 pounds of 
bread, but a diet of 2 pounds of bread and 1 pound of beef would require about 
2,500 gallons. And that is nothing compared with the gluttonous requirements of 
steel-making, paper-making, and the chemical industry. 

Water— just HaO — is as indispensable as food. To die of hunger one needs 
more than 15 days. To die of thirst one needs only 3. Yet we are squandering, 
polluting and destroying water. In Los Angeles and neighboring Southern Cali- 
fornia, a thousand times more water is being consumed than is being precipitated 
in the locality. They have preempted the water of neighboring States. They are 
piping it from Northern California, and there is a plan to pipe it all the way 
from Canada's Northwest Territory, from the Mackenzie and the Liard, which 
flow northward to the Arctic Ocean, to turn them back into deserts. 

Always and everywhere we come back to the problem of population — more peo- 
ple to make more mistakes, more people to be the victims of the mistakes of 
others, more people to suffer hell upon earth. It is appalling to hear people com- 
placently talking about the population explosion as though it belonged to the 
future, or world hunger as though it were threatening, when hundreds of millions 
can testify that it is already here— swear it with panting breath. 

We know to the exact countdown second when the nuclear explosion took 
place — 5:30 a.m., July 16, 1945, when the first device went off in the desert of 
Alamogordo, N. Mex. The fuse of the population explosion had been lit 10 years 
earlier — February 1935. On that day a girl called Hildegarde was dying of gen- 
eralized septicemia. She had pricked her finger with a sewing needle and the 
infection had run amok. The doctors could not save her. Her desperate father 
Injected a red dye into her body. Her father was Gerhard Domagk. The red dye 
was prontosil, which he, a pharmaceutical chemist, had produced and had suc- 
cessfully used on mice lethally Infected with streptococci, but never before on a 
human. Prontosil was the first of the sulfa drugs — cliemotherapeutics — which 
could attack the germ within the living body. Thus was prepared the way for 
the rediscovery of penicillin — rediscovery because, although Fleming had dis- 
covered it in 1928, it had been Ignored ; neither he nor anybody else had seen Its 
supreme virtue of attacking germs within the living body. That is the operative 
phrase, for while medical science and the medical profession had used antiseptics 
for surface wounds and sores, they were always labeled “Poison, not to be taken 
internally." The sulfa drugs had shown that it was possible to attack specific 
germs within the living body and had changed this attitude. So when Chain and 
Florey looked again at Fleming’s penicillin In 1938, they were seeing it in the 
light of the experience of the sulfas. 

A new era of disease-fighting had begun— the sulfas, the antibotlcs, DDT iu- 
secticides, Doctors could now attack a whole range of invisible enemies. They 
could master the old killer diseases. They proved it during the war, and when 
the war ended there were not only stockpiles of the drugs, there were tooled-up 
factories to produce them. So, to prevent the spread of the deadly epidemics 
which follow wars, the supplies were made available to the war-ravaged coun- 
tries with their displaced persons, and then to the developing countries. Their in- 
digenous infections and contagions and insect-borne diseases were checked. 

Almost symbolically, the first great clinical use of prontosil had been in dealing 
with puerperal sepsis, childbed fever. It had spectacularly saved mothers’ lives 
in Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, London. Now its successors took up the story. 
Fewer mothers died in childbirth, to live and have more babies. Fewer infants 
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?!.*?’ <ewer . todd,ers - fewer adolescents. They lived to marry and have children, 
increased P g ®ot killed off by, for Instance, malaria. The average life-span 



Professor Kingsley Davis of the University of California at Berkeley, the 
authority on urban development, has presented a hair-raising picture from his 
survey of the world's cities. He has shown that 38 percent of the world's popu- 
lation Is already living In wbat are defined as urban places. More than oue-flfth 
of the world's population Is living In cities of 100,000 or mote. And more than 
one-tenth of the world's population is now living in cities of a million or more 
inhabitants. In 1068, 375 million people were living in million-and*over cities. 
The proportions are changing so quickly that on present trends It would take 
only 16 years for half the world's population to be living In cities and only 53 
years for It to reach 100 percent 

Within the lifetime of a child born today, Kingsley Davis foresees, on present 
trends of population Increase, 15 billion people to be fed and housed — nearly five 
times as many as now. The whole human Bpecles would be living In cities of 
:i million and over Inhabitants, and — wait for It — the biggest city would have 
1.3 billion Inhabitants. That means 180 times as many as there are In Greater 
London. 



For years the Greek architect Doxladls has been warning us about such pros- 
pects. In his Ecumenopolls— World City — one urban area would ooze Into the 
next, like confluent ulcers. The east side of World City would have as Its High 
Street the Eurasian Highway stretching from Glasgow to Bangkok, with the 
channel tunnel as Its subway and a built-up area all the way. On the west 
side of World City, divided not by tracks but by the Atlantic, the pattern Is 
already emerging, or rather, merging. Americans already talk about Bos wash, 
the urban development of a built-up area stretching from Boston to Washington : 
and on the west coast, apart from Los Angeles sprawling Into the desert, ^the 
realtors are already slurring one city Into another all along the Pacific coast 
from the Mexican border to San Francisco. We don't need a crystal ball to 
foresee what Davis and Doxladls are predicting; we can already see It through 
smog-covered spectacles. A blind man can smell what Is coming. 

The danger of prediction Is that experts and men of affairs are likely to plan 
for the predicted trends and confirm these trends. “Prognosis" Is something 
different from “Prediction." An Intelligent doctor, having diagnosed your symp- 
toms and examined your condition, does not say (except In novelettes), “You 
hare 6 months to live.” An Intelligent doctor says, “Frankly, your condition is 
serious. Unless you do so-and-so, and I do so-and-so, it is bound to deteriorate.” 
The operative phrase Is "do so-and-so." We don't have to plan for trends; If they 
nre socially undesirable our duty Is to plan awny from them, to treat the symp- 
toms before they become malignant. 

We have to do this on the local, the national, and the International scale, 
through Intergovernmental action, because there nre no frontiers In present-day 
pollution and destruction of the biosphere. Mankind shares a common habitat. 

We have mortgaged the old homestead and nature Is liable to foreclose. 

Dr. Smith. I wont to say in closing, the Citizens Committee on 
Natural Resources, which was organized in 1954, certainly wishes to 
commend not only the chairman, but members of this committee, for^ 
their vigorous pursuit of a better environment, and we certainly seek 
to pledge to them our very best efforts to aid and abet the purposes 
and goals that you people have announced here. 

Thank you very much. 

( Dr. Smith’s prepared statement follows :) 



Pmfabeo Statemeht or Da. Sfkhcea M. Smith, Ja., Secretary, Citizens 
OOMMRTCB OR NATURAL HeROORCCS 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee : 1 am Dr. Spencer M. (Smith, Jr., 
weretary of the Cltiaen* Committee on Natural Besources, a national conserva- 
tion organisation with oftcea in Washington, D.O. , . . . , . 

The attention of this committee and especially Ita distinguished chairman need 
not be engaged a> to the longevity of concern that many have had about the im- 
pact of our culture upon the environment. My own Interest exceeds SO years and 
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I was a Johnny-come-lately at that time, especially when compared to Dr- Ira 
X, Gabriclson, chairman of our committee and long-time advocate of the effect of 
man's activity upon our resources. His prophetic commentaries have continued 
to niunze me as have few men of our time. 

My own professional efforts have been in the field of economics; as a college 
professor, industry consultant, Government bureaucrat, and most recently in the 
area of conservation. Always I have had a considerable interest in the manner 
hy which economic forces express themselves through private and public insti- 
tutions. It appears necessary for me to so identify myself in order that you may 
better understand the perspective in which I view environmental problems or, 
if you prefer, to better understand my prejudices in Buch problems. 

It has been said that no country in history was so wedded at the very outset 
of its birth to the concept of development. The rapidity with which our tech- 
nological expertise came about and the concomitant rapid rise in our standard 
of living has focused our life and attention on the great achievement of transfer- 
ring nature's endowment Into modern comforts. In the 19th century, and most 
of the 20th, our problem has been development. Any suggestion that serious at- 
tention be given to the consequences of that development would have been as- 
sessed as a frivolity that no prudent man could tolerate in the deadly serious 
business of feeding millions of people and providing snfllcient power for a 
young industry. It is true that distinguished leaders of the past have sought 
to examine the nature of this development, not with an interest In arresting it, 
but with an eye to applying direction aud assurance that the long-run aspects 
would continue to be productive. Theodore Roosevelt and many others were 
pioneers in this effort and generally have been grouped under the heading of 
conservationists. 

To say that development has been uppermost in the minds of our predecessors 
is to understate the driving force of this concept and the fact that it has be- 
come an Integral part of our culture. We may not be developing a physical fron- 
tier in the sense that we did in the 18th and 19th centuries, but we have sub- 
stituted therefor an emotional frontier which we nurture with great care. 

If one feels that the urge toward development has been restrained and that 
our present actions are tempered with greater care, let him be reminded of the 
Full Employment Act of 1946. This act established the President's Council of 
Economic Advisors and directs Government policies toward the end of full em- 
ployment. This in and of itself need not result in unrestrained development but 
in n dramatic sense it did little to impart a sense of caution to economic ex- 
pansion. On the contrary, the most paramount consideration in economic analysis 
by academic, Government, and/or business economists of the 1940's, 1950’s was 
that of growth. 

Any professional economist daring this period who had not published or other- 
wise shown concern for the economic growth rate, ran the risk of prejudicing his 
professional advancement and of having his capabilities down-graded by his 
peers. A few of us were concerned about the anatomy of such growth and about 
the social cost or price paid to achieve It 

If I may be pardoned n personal reference, for most of my adult life l have 
been either in training for or In the practice of a professional economist. Nothing 
In this field of endeavor suggests that the consequences of the development of 
goods and services should not be considered and It Is true that such a considera- 
tion can be placed in the economist’s scheme of things without conflicting with 
any basic tenet. As a practical matter, however, the major thrust of this pro- 
fession Is employment and economic expansion. College sophomores have been 
plagued for years by the definition of economics which states: “Economics Is 
the science that deals with man’a efforts to satisfy his unlimited wants by using 
the Hcarce transferable resources of nature.” 

Some of my colleagues In the economic profession have never treated my In- 
terest in attempting to assess the social costs of development as a high profes- 
sional calling. They can tolerate my concern for these problems hut if such 
concern lends to the suggestion that certain kinds of development be slowed or 
temporarily interrupted until such social coats could be lessened, then their im- 
patience becomes monumental. Quite often this is tantamount to being drummed 
out of the profession but it Is seldom worth the effort. It has generally been 
sufficient for them to point out that It Is not as If one of significant stature had 
deserted their professional ranks and they continue secure in thetr knowledge 
that no modification of their efforts is required. 

One Is encouraged, however, to have such a noted economist as Dr. Walter W. 
Heller, professor of economics at the University of Minnesota and former chair- 
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man of tbe President’s Council of Economic Advisors, state: “I am as deeply 
concerned with keeping our society from becoming one of effluence as I am in 
keeping it affluent." 

Also, Prof. John K. Galbraith recently observed that one caught in a midtown 
traffic jam in the squalor of a ghetto neighborhood, breathing foul air after hav- 
ing spent the day on a meager water ration, is not overly comforted by the knowl- 
edge that the Gross National Product increased 9*4 percent last year. 

The "development” syndrome has brought a new series of observations such 
as, "we need a reordering of governmental priorities." This commentary is re- 
peated by so many, so often, that it is becoming a modern cliche. The first ques- 
tion that should be posed is why just a reordering of "governmental priorities." 

Perhaps we have come full circle if concern for the consequences of develop- 
ment was a frivolity of the past, then perhaps the development of some goods 
and services today is not only frivolous but irrational. The genius of modern 
industry produeea and sold $100 million worth of hula-hoops within an 18- 
month period — about four times the amount spent on air pollution for the same 
period. In one business publication the shortage of engineers was decried, and 
in the same publication pride was expressed in the Increased sales of the electric 
toothbrush, a product which no affluent society can do without. 

To show that there are few limits to engineering genius, which is equaled 
only by their advertising compatriots, we have another breakthrough to re- 
port— the electric or battery-driven swizzle stick. With this perhaps we may re- 
lieve the final agony by bringing relief to our pioneer in his struggle to agitate 
his own drink. This, if the ecomiums of the chamber of commerce may be be- 
lieved, may rank with putting the well in the adobe frontier home. Yes, the old 
frontier is gone and the abilities that sped its passing have become private faults 
replacing their once virtues. We seem to be unable to rid ourselves of the notion 
that whatever the problem, a proper appreciation of technology is all that is 
required. Perhaps it was this childlike faith that was dealt such a blow* when 
on the occasion of the 3d National Conference on Air Pollution, held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on December 12 to 14, 1966. I quoted Benjamin Linsky, professor 
of sanitary engineering in air pollution control at West Virginia University, re- 
garding the comments that he had made to the Thirty-first North American 
Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference on March 14, 1066. He said, 

"If you have gained an impression that air pollution problems and troubles 
are recent, and that air pollution control engineering, science and technology 
are new, you have been misled." ' 

He contended further that the studies in Chicago and San Francisco in 1915 
essentially established the basic tools for air pollution control. In addition to 
citing Professor Linsky’s observation, I quoted further the results of a study 
in 1963 by the Conservation Foundation concluding: "Air pollution is now a 
political and social problem far more than a scientific one." 

I was not prepared for the challenge that the first of these comments received. 
The nature of criticism, however, was primarily a recitation of the need for 
ninny new techniques for detection of air pollution aa well as those required for 
better remedial programs. In addition, there was tlie Insistence by many that a 
variety of the present known devices soon would be obsolete. I pressed the major 
thrust of my argument, however, and even the most persistent critics qualified 
their rejoinder by stating that our Ineffective policy was Influenced by inadequate 
technical developments but in an ancillary sense. The only real modification I 
have come to make In my quotation of Professor Linsky Is to emphasize more 
the word "essentially" as to the techniques being in existence for a good pro- 
gram of air pollution prevention. 

I for one would be pleased if our problems were technical in character rather 
than social or political. Our ability to solve technical and scientific problems ap- 
I>ears superior to our ability to solve social ones. 

It should surprise no one that with a culture of development, technological 
brilliance and achievement, which produce annually the highest consumption of 
goods and services any society has achieved to date, would establish institutions, 
both government and private, that reflect a culture. 

Even our regulatory agencies, while established to assure the public that pri- 
vate enterprise would best serve the public interest have been Ineffectual by the 
kindest standard any one could apply. Or as a more sharp critic has phrased 
it * * * "the regulatory agencies impact upon the Industries they purport to con- 
trol Is like the files capturing the fly paper." 

It Is impossible to effect a neat cataloguing which asslgnsthe role of devils 
and angels, in fixing tbe blame for deteriorating environment. There is sufficient 
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ammunition for both sides to support tbe proposition that the private individual 
businessman In pursuit of profit Is an angel or a devil. On tbe one band be Is Is 
seen as responsible for tbe economic success and well-being of tbe country and 
should not be penalised for bis efforts. On tbe other band, be Is viewed as highly 
Irresponsible In contaminating tbe water, air, and In tbe expedient exploitation 
of other resources In order to Increase bis profit margin. Tbe argument continues 
with particular businesses showing tbe additional cost Incurred to abate air pol- 
lution while others point to tbe fact that tbe costs were incurred as a direct re- 
sult of court action or fear of Federal action. The basic difficulty Is not assessing 
blame, though It takes up most of the time and argument. Tbe difficulty Is that 
private Individuals and private businesses rationally pursuing tbelr own policies 
come Into conflict with tbe Interests of tbe public at large. 

The businessman does not understand bow be became a monster threatening 
tbe health of tbe community in Just a few short years. Only recently he may have 
been balled and feted as a man of courage and ability, wblch led to tbe location 
of his business In tbe community. As a consequence, be feels perfectly Justified 
In using all of tbe devices to protect bis property in order that be will not be 
forced to Incur additional costs, wblch In turn may affect adversely bis competi- 
tive position. 

Commercial enterprises both large and small have great abilities to resist Gov- 
ernment regulations. They charge the Government Interests with trying to swell 
their bureaucracy, take over private functions and, If It Is tbe Federal Govern- 
ment, the usurpation of States' rights. Businesses are often stronger In supporting 
States rights than anyone else, primarily because States are notoriously Ineffec- 
tive regulators of business enterprise. 

The public at large Is seriously Inhibited by tbe formidable campaign by com- 
mercial enterprise, which appears to have everything going for It. Action Is post- 
poned as public sentiment Increases. Investigation upon Investigation Is made to 
determine tbe exact nature of tbe problem. The plea for more Information con- 
tinues and If tbe policy pursued by Industry and commercial enterprise Is suffi- 
ciently deleterious to community health and well-being, there comes a time when 
action Is taken. Unfortunately, by that time tbe problem Is often so acute that 
the cost of achieving a full remedy Is so staggering, the Process of Initiating such 
a program Is again frustrated. This Is especially true when dealing wltb natural 
resources, since tbe early effects may be abstruse and even the cumulative prob- 
lems may be subtle and not Immediately understood. 

Because of tbe great emphasis In the private sector of our economy upon devel- 
opment, the tools and techniques for assessing cost and benefits have been de- 
veloped to great precision. Also, the Institutions, through whlcb these forces 
move and are measured, are understood. In .addition, Institutions, such as the 
marketplace, are highly responsive mechanisms, which regularly approve and 
disapprove quickly and determine tbe costs and benefits Just as quickly. A house- 
wife does not have to write a letter as to why she did not like the lettuce at the 
supermarket to rectify the situation. All she has to do Is not buy lettuce and If a 
sufficient number act In this fashion the message of disapproval Is communicated 
Immediately. 

Alas, the public sector Is dealing with phenomena of which Is not quantifiable 
by the latest and best techniques. In those rare Instances where better assess- 
ments enn be made, there Is no Institution to communicate the decision of the 
public In a quick and accurate fashion, as exists In a marketplace. Imperfect as 
It mny he. Citizens cannot buy clean air and pure water In a supermarket or at 
the nutomoblle showroom. Their action must go through a far more laborious and 
lnexnct procedure In order to find approval or disapproval. 

In short, we are Just beginning to formulate Institutions that can give expres- 
sion to the multivariate forces that Impinge upon the environment The Council 
of Environmental Advisers Is a starting point It Is a good augury for the future 
hut not a final answer. 

The Full Bmployment Act of IMG revealed a number of changes In our think- 
ing In addltlor to Implementing these changes by establishing the necessary 
Institutions. 

First, we decided that depression In an Industrial society was not an act of 
God to lie borne with Job-like patience. 8econd, Government Institutions, as well 
as others, could do something about It Third, since this concern could not be 
"packaged" In one department or one committee of Congress because economic 
decisions that bad an Impact on employment occurred through government a 
Connell of Economic Advisers to the President was established and the Joint 
Committee on the President's Economic Report was established In the Congress. 
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The objective of the Employment Act, "full employment without inflation," has 
not been achieved with perfection. The Government and others have erred In one 
direction or the other, but the act must be regarded as an important success. ’ - ' 

Commercial enterprises and Government agencies whose fate seems intertwined 
with these enterprises have often defeated specific measures by a variety of 
means. Overriding objections with “you can't stop progress" and using the many 
techniques so well known to all have often frustrated efforts to restrain or di- 
minish adverse environmental impacts. Today environmental impact is being 
challenged as never before. It is therefore predictable that the opposition's pro- 
tests are reaching a strident note. 

An example of this type of rebuttal was reported in the "Commercial Appeal,” 
Memphis, Tenn., January 21). 1070, wherein Mr. Thomas M. Niles, president of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, stated : 

"It scares me when such emphasis is given to the problems of pollution. It 
could result in massive outlays of Federal moneys, brought on by public hysteria, 
and result in wasting vast sums of money that could be letter used on other 
problems, more critical problems, like education and housing." 

Also, Mr. Samuel S. Baxter, member of the National Water Commission, after 
stating that pollution abatement was probably not possible in 5 years with an 
expenditure of $20 billion, urged that secondary sewage treatment plants take 
precedent over refinements of waste removal systems. "What is more important 
* * * killing a few fish, or providing the best education for the Nation's chil- 
dren?" Mr. Baxter asked. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the entire article covering the engineering confer- 
ence as reported by the "Commercial Appeal” be placed in the record at this 
point. 

(Note.— The article referred to Is printed at pp. 103-104.) 

Conflicts will continue to abound. Many bearing upon the question whether 
an increasing standard of living (here Interpreted as the consumption of goods 
and services) is compatible with a high quality of environment. While I con- 
tinue to believe our basic standard of living will increase significantly and can 
do so without deleterious effects upon environment, it is obvious that we will 
have to spend more of our national income collectively and we will have to re- 
define what we mean by "standard of living." Though the electric tooth brush 
and electric swlxsle stick constitute a part of the Gross National Product, pro- 
vide employment, taxes, etc., is this to be likened to a community park? 

Paradoxes will continue to flourish and laws and institutions must develop in 
order to obviate them to the best of our ability. Federal grants-ln-aid are avail- 
able for State recreation programs but the States may save an area or create a 
park only to find a highway scheduled to run through such areas with the 
financing accomplished by another Federal grant s-Imaid program. 

The critical question is not bow we fashion the environment to be consistent 
with our economic largess but how we tailor and otherwise effect an economic 
and cultural system comparable with our environment. This is not a choice that 
is ours to make if we desire long term survival. 

The concern over our environment Is gratifying. Even the panic of the op- 
position takes on a flavor of those who roundly damned the "hysterical and 
emotional bird watchers who said that we had something to fear from pesti- 
cides." 

One good and able conservationist mode an observation that may affect more 
of us than we will admit when he said: "We have been snyltig for years that 
this may be our last chance but now we are beginning to,.helieve it ourselves." 

With so much being written and discussed regarding the environment, it is 
impossible to present a definitive document to the committee. An excellent ap- 
praisal of the quality of life by Lord Rltctne-Calder (Mortgaging The Old Home- 
stead), the eminent British scientist, appears in the current edition of the quar- 
terly, "Foreign Affairs" and is reprinted in the current "Sports Illustrated." If 
this article has not yet been made a part of the record, 1 respectively request 
that it be included. 

(Note.— The article referred to is printed at pp. 104-111.) 

The Oltisens Committee on Natural Resources, which has been organized since 
1054, wishes to commend the chairman and members of this committee for their 
vigorous pursuit of a better environment and to pledge to them that we will 
exert our best efforts to aid and abet their purposes and goals. 

I thank the committee for this opportunity of prerenting this statement. 
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Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Dr. Sm ith. 

We will next hear from Mrs. Donald E.Clusen, representing the 
League of Women Voters, which organization has been in the fore- 
front of the environmental fight for many years. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. DONALD E. CLUSEN, VICE P RESIDENT, LEAGUE 
OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mrs. Clusen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record I am Mrs. Donald Clusen of Green- Bay, Wis. I am 
vice president of the League of Women Voters of the United States 
and chairman of the League’s work on the environment. We appre- 
ciate. the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee to comment 
on action proposals to improve and protect our physical environment 
inthel970’s. 

We find that the interested public is disgusted at this point with 
the blur of proposals for reorganization, preemption, nondegradation, 
standard setting, plans for implementation and demonstration proj- 
ects because people know that this country has the ability to improve 
the condition of its air and water and the management of land. We 
think that people will not be satisfied with the rhetoric which is cur- 
rently going on about environmental quality, and that, instead they 
want results they can see. 

The members of my organization are under no illusion that it will 
be easy to achieve the kind of movement the public wants. The scope 
of the questions posed by this committee shows the complexity of 
reordering the Government, programs. Since the League does not pre- 
tend .to the omniscience necessary for a broad gage response to the 

? uest.ions listed, I shall confine my comments to conclusions arising 
rom the League’s 14-year experience with water resources. Most of 
my comments will be concentrated on the financing and enforcement 
programs carried on by the Federal Government. 

1. The League of Women Voters expects to see— during the present 
congressional session — consideration of all aspects of the Federal 
grant program for municipal sewage facility construction. Although 
we have long been aware of weaknesses in the present progrnm. we 
continue to support the principle of Federal incentive grants for this 
purpose. We think it unwise to rush into change of one part, of the 
program. Complete redesign should be undertaken in the light of the 
experience of the last decade and the goal for the decade of the 
1970’s. Since such redesign cannot be swiftly accomplished, we think 
the present program should be continued to the end of its 
authorization. 

The first step in continuing the present program should be to make 
the $800 million appropriated for fiscal 1970 available to the States. 
• We arc glad to hear that. President Nixon intends that the entire 
snm be released to the FWPCA for allocation by the end of this 
fiscal year. The second step is to seek appropriation of the full $1.25 
billion authorized for the program in fiscal 1971. We, along with 
others, expect to work for full appropriation. 

Turning now to changes, that are needed when a new prbgram is 
designed, in our opinion Federal, State, and local governments have 
each put too little money into construction of sewage' treatment 
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plants and intercepter sewers. Governments at each level have held 
back claiming that a greater commitment from one of the other levels 
was necessary. More money must be invested and the elements en- 
couraging procrastination must be circumvented if water quality is 
to improve. . # . . 

(a) Early in the program localities began to hang back, waiting for 
their turn to share in the Federal program. We hnd the idea wide- 
spread that every jurisdiction is entitled to 50 percent Federal aid for 
treatment plant construction. Anyone who knows the legislative his- 
tory of this knows this is not the intent. So we think there is a need 
for public education on this point. Everyone can understand that 
delay has made construction more exp ensive — in cost of materials, 
wages, land, and interest on bonds. Whatever the rules of the game 
are to be in the future, it is important that they be made clear and 
be adhered to. 

( b ) The sewage facility construction program cannot be divorced 
from sewer construction and from the heavy costs of other services 
which municipalities furnish. There is no getting away from the fact 
that many benefits of sewage treatment accrue to areas downstream 
rather than to taxpayers of the district building the facility. Al- 
though jurisdictions able, with some sacrifice, to undertake pollution 
abatement programs should do so promptly, some inducement is 
needed to overcome the tendency to use available funds for programs 
of more direct service to a jurisdiction’s taxpayers. We know of no 
inducements save financial aid from State and Federal levels plus 
strong enforcement of State water quality standards. 

(c) There is inadequate inducement for States to participate in a 
three-way cost-sharing program for treatment facility construction. 
The experience of States that moved ahead, utilizing State funds 
in anticipation of repayment out of , Federal aid at the level author- 
ized, was such that few other States were tempted to follow suit. To 
encourage State financial participation, should the amount of the 
State allotment be increased if a State puts State money into the 
program? Or should States that contribute a certain percent be given 
first consideration when reallotment is made of moneys not obligated 
by the States? 

(d) To produce maximum pollution abatement for the sum in- 
vested, changes are needed in assignment of priorities for receiving 
Federal aid. The present system, whereby “the appropriate State 
water pollution control agency? certifies a project ns “entitled to pri- 
ority over other eligible projects,” has not been producing the inte- 
grated, comprehensive water quality control needed for bnsinwide 
pollution abatement. Without an interstate basin agency, planning for 
pollution abatement may be entirely uncoordinated in States border- 
ing on the same river. And if a State spreads its allotment thinly, or 
distributes much of it to small or medium-sized municipalities, Fed- 
eral funds available to big cities will provide little help and less in- 
centive for sewage treatment facility construction. We hope a more 

rational system with emphasis on basinwide cleanup can be instituted 
through new regulations for assigning priorities. Or should assign- 
ment of priorities pass from the hands of the State agency to the re- 
gional offices of the FWPCA? Of course there are undoubtedly some 
political realities that must be considered in thi 3 connection. 
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When the Clean Water Restoration Act removed the dollar ceiling 
on aid to a project and increased the percent of project cost that could 
be covered by Federal funds, it became possible for a State to put 
more of its allotment into a single, big, significant project. But have 
the States applied a large part of their allotments to help major cities 
reduce the waste load they discharge? Have-manyxStates encouraged 
construction of regional treatment facilities by allocating 50 percent 
of the cost of such regional projects from the State’s Federal allot- 
ment? This decision is one for the States to make, but for the most 
part States have preferred not to turn over so much of their allot- 
ments to single projects. 

In the interest of efficiency and to show what can be accomplished* 
we think legislation authorizing a new aid program should be formed 
to encourage steady movement toward basinwiae improvement in wa- 
ter quality. To reach water quality standards for a basin, Federal aid 
must be given to metropolitan areas if they are to attain advanced 
waste treatment with reduction of phosphate and nitrate loads. A 
change in allocation of amounts of Federal aid should accompany 
change in assignment of priorities. ' 

2. We in the League of Women Voters are attuned to working out 
differences through persuasion rather than through adversary pro- 

iS> ceedings. But we have come to regard the formal water pollution 
control enforcement conference as events valuable chiefly for their 
newsmaking, which contributes to public education. The enforcement 
measures contained in section 10 of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act seem unnecessarily long, drawn out and complicated. We sug- 
gest critical reexamination to see whether a streamlined schedule and 
method of enforcement could be developed. The attitude of the public 
and of industry has changed from what it was when these cumbersome 
enforcement regulations were framed. Many industries have invested 
heavily in process changes and equipment to reduce pollution. Like 
the citizens concerned about environmental quality, companies making 
improvements want the laggards pushed along. 

I would like to comment briefly about proposals to use a tax credit 
program to help industry meet the cost of pollution abatement. 

3. The League of Women Voters docs not ravor a tax credit program 
to help industry meet the costs of pollution abatement. In 1967 our 
members, after study, reached the conclusion that limited aid to indus- 
try is necessary to expedite cleanup of the Nation’s waters. Our mem- 
bers are willing to support, Federal long-term, low-interest loans for 
abatement of industrial pollution. Assistance of this sort., will help 
small, old. marginally profitable companies whose plants are the eco- 
nomic mainstay of communities that would suffer if the plant closed 
down. 

The league does not favor investment tax credits because these do 
not. help the companies whose need is greatest.. A company with scanty 
profits owes scarcely any tax: so there is little or nothing to he offset 
by fast writeoff or investment credit. It, is the large, profitable com- 
panies who benefit, from investment, credits: and these companies can 
and should, our members think, pay the cost, of managing the waste 
products from their industrial processes. A tax arrangement that helps 
companies with large taxable incomes more than it does struggling 
companies, young or old, is not equitable ; moreover, it increases in- 
equalities of competition. 
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League members think costs of pollution abatement are a respon- 
sibility of the polluter and one of the costs of doing business. If 
expenses for abating pollution are considered to be like other business 
expenses, accelerated depreciation is more acceptable than invest- 
ment tax credits. But the league doubts that tax relief is the efficient, 
effective way to bring about abatement of industrial pollution. 

Tax relief will encourage continued dependence on treatment plants 
for industrial waste water, for costs of such plants can clearly be 
shown to qualify for tax benefits. But we are convinced that emphasis 
should be on changes in plant processes in order to use less water and 
to manage more efficiently the waste-producing steps. Elimination of 
waste-production should be the goal. 

4. Our members think utility-type financing should be applied to 
sewer and sewage treatment services, with service charges related to 
cost of supplying the service, repayment of capital costs, and operation 
and maintenace costs over the life of the project. . 

User charges ^vill grow more important as industries attach to 
public sewer lines in increasing numbers and more industrial and 
domestic sewage is treated together in municipal plants. We think 
adequate rates based on quality and quantity of sewage should be 
charged for waste water service, as charges are made for other utility 
services. Government programs should foster user charges. Why not 
make the levying of adequate user charges a requisite for consideration 
for Federal financial aid? 

5. From time to time suggestions are made that the Federal Gov- 

ernment should assume a much larger share of the cost of water 
pollution abatement — 90 percent as was done in the Federal interstate 
highway program, for example. We think that money to eliminate 
pollution from Federal installations and activities should be, included 
in the budget of each Federal agency and should be spent for that 
purpose. • 

However, when the league was developing its support for better 
coordination at the Federal level, league members deplored the 
differences in proportion of contributions and in required repayment 
under programs handled by different Federal agencies. ‘‘Shopping 
around’’ for the maximum amount of aid seemed undersirable to league 
members because (a) it encourages delay in solving the problem tor 
which Federal aid is sought, ana (b) it encourages choosing the solu- 
tion for which most financial aid can be obtained. League members 
became convinced that variations in the amount of aid which can be 
offered under different programs distorts decisionmaking, reduces 
maximum benefits^from the Federal investment, and is one factor 
in heightened interagency competition. 

In recent years we have seen some tendency to limit Federal aid to 
50 percent in a number of water programs, except where supplementa- 
tion is provided for areas of great economic distress.’ For example, the 
Housing -and Urban Development Act authorized grants to local 
public bodies to finance up to 50 percent of the cost of basic public 
water and sewer facilities. The Rural Water and Santiation Facilities 
Act also offered a maximum of 50 percent Federal aid. We see merit 
in matching Federal and State and local contributions. When public 
agencies and. officials must fit together funding from three levels of 
government in order to move ahead on a program, each agency must 
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show consideration for the interests and missions of those on the other 
levels. Citizens concerned about environmental values have reason to 
question whether any Federal program funded like the Federal inter- 
state highway program would continue responsive to local situations. 

6. I will touch on only one other issue. The next 10 years will be 
critical for estuaries and the coastal zone. The Congress will soon have 
three reports before it, one from the Commission on Marine Science, 
Engineering, and Resources, one from the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration, and one from the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
When Congress weighs the recommendations in these reports and 
considers creation of an agency and a program for the coastal areas, 
you will want to make sure that the policy objectives you establish will 
adjust the uses of estuarine and shore areas in ways that will control 
environmental alteration. Perhaps the Federal program formulated 
for the coastal zone and its estuaries can be the first Federal program 
in which America’s great technological ability is applied to bring 
about environmental enhancement rather than to its degradation. 

We hope serious thought will be given to establishment of a Bureau 
of Estuarine Management to watch over the special pollution and fish 
and wildlife problems of these valuable ana vulnerable areas. We 
think great attention should be given to whether State coastal zone 
authorities— suggested by one of these reports — which might come to 
resemble port authorities in their freedom from control by voters and 
elected officials, are the best administrative arrangement that can be 
devised, especially at the opening of the environmental decade. 

In conclusion, I would simply like to say that if elected representa- 
tives cannot bring about some improvement by normal legislative 

S rocesses and governmental programs, or if improvement is bogged 
own in jurisdictional disputes between communities, agencies, and 
levels of government, concerned citizens will try to gain their goal 
in other ways— through the courts, through boycotts, through dem- 
onstrations, and through election of more sympathetic officials. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mrs. Clusen. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN I. GEORGE, PRESIDENT, RACHEL CAR- 
SON TRUST FOR THE LIVING ENVIRONMENT, ASSOCIATE PRO- 
FESSOR OF WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT, SCHOOL OF FOREST 
RESOURCES, PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Georoe. Mr. Chairman, my name is John George. 

I am president of the Rachel Carson Trust. I have been concerned 
with environmental matters for some 31 years. My credentials ate 
spelled out in the full statement which I gave the committee. 

One of the items that I didn’t mention in that statement is that I am 
a birdwatcher. Lest the engineers feel I am hiding this, I mention it 
now. 

I am very pleased to have this opportunity to discuss this matter 
of restoring and maintaining environmental quality with you, to dis- 
cuss the action proposals for your environmental decade. 

I think that all of us who have been involved in this matter wel- 
come this opportunity •because we agree with the committee’s evalua- 
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tion that it constitutes one of the most important problems facing us 
today. 

I am going to discuss certain of the questions you asked and pro- 
vide you with a more detailed written statement and then stand ready 
to answer questions. 

You asked : 

What must government do to strengthen or redirect its existing programs 
for environmental protection and improvement? 

Well, sir, I think we need an ecologically oriented policy or deci- 
sionmaking body, either a board or council that plans and coordi- 
nates all programs and sets priorities. Perhaps the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality is a step in this direction. But it must be a very 
strong Council. 

.—.The concern for environmental quality was crystallized by Miss 
Carson who voiced the concerns of ecologists with sufficient impact to 
attract the attention of the President’s Science Advisory Committee. 
A decade ago ecologists were ^dismissed as well meaning but ill in- 
formed in economic realities. 

Perhaps the statement Dr. Smith told us about this morning would 
indicate we are still being dismissed in that way. The PSAC report on 
“The Use of Pesticides’’ supported the thesis that single-purpose 
economic development could result in economic gain but with a loss 
of esthetic values. 

This was really Miss Carson’s, message. Pesticides were a vehicle, 
a special issue. I think, after reviewing the impact of Miss Carson’s 
book, never again, Mrs. Cluseu, will we underestimate the power of a 
woman — not even an engineer will underestimate the power of a 
woman. 

I am happy to say, Mr. Chairman, that when I was at Vassar some 
years ago, one of the professors, Mabel Newcomber, was a director 
in the League of Women Voters. She came in and asked about con- 
servation issues. We discussed them, and in a small way I was in- 
volved in the beginning of the league’s involvement in water 
conservation. 

Today, ecologists can sit down with policymakers and plan a new 
wave of conservation progress ; but the voices of economic forces have 
not been stilled. Many decisions are local and concerned with a par- 
ticular industrial or agricultural operation which provides an over- 
riding economic framework within which ecological thought is easily 
overwhelmed. 

I, therefore', leave with you the thought that we need this directing 
council. 

The question 2 you asked was : 

What programs should be expanded, curtailed, or eliminated? How? Why? 

Major needs are to have a university base for Federal agencies and 
congressionalgroups concerned with environmental quality; increased 
funding of Federal agencies concerned with the environment and 
man’s well-being; ana a national board or council of ecological 
advisers. 

Federal and university forces have united in agriculture with the 
system of agricultural experiment stations and the Federal and Co- 
operative Extension Services that were set up at the land-grant 
A. & M. colleges over a half century ago. 
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A new network of environmental research stations could not only 
organize a system for storing ecological knowledge, develop a basic 
fund of knowledge of our ecosystem, and encourage the growth and 
standards for the ecological profession, but also could predict probable 
ecological consequences of current or planned activities; help plan res- 
toration of the environment; monitor current levels of specific pol- 
lutants ; and facilitate public understanding of the relation of human 
society and its environment. 

Federal agencies concerned with the environment, especially the 
Department of the Interior, need greatly increased funding and liai- 
son with the universities. The new stations could establish this. 

We need a policymaking Council of Ecologists who report either 
to the President or to the Congress, or both. Possibly this Council 
could be incorporated in the framework of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Programs to be curtailed cannot easily be listed publicly. Private 
agency heads and individuals could make numerous suggestions. 

3. How can programs at all levels of Government be better coordinated to 
achieve maximum economy, efficiency, and effectiveness? 

The policymaking Council of Ecologists referred to in question 1 
would facilitate increased economy, efficiency, and effectiveness, as it 
would coordinate programs and funds. 

I personally have round Federal workers — I was one at one time — 
very responsible and diligent, but they all work within prescribed 
limits. Dr. Smith emphasized this this morning. The activities of one 
group may interfere— and on occasion in the past we all know of 
instances where they have interfered — with the objectives of another 
group; and this will continue unless we have a strong directing 
Council. , 

Environmental conservation could become a matter of public policy 
by act of Congress. The Council could then develop appropriate guide- 
lines or standards, criteria, and evaluation in keeping with congres- 
sional policy. 

“Purse -string” power would be an effective way to insure realistic 
economy, efficiency, and compliance with policy in program planning, 
project design, conduct of work, and maintenance of the program. 
Periodic review by ecologists and citizen conservationists could help 
maintain effectiveness of programs. 

4. What would be tbe cost of new programs to protect and enhance the quality 
of the environment? Who should administer such programs? 

The policymaking ecological Council — I keep going back to that 
Council ; I think it is central to the whole issue — with the help of the 
environmental research stations, could determine broad objectives, set 
priorities, estimate probable costs, and provide overall guidance, coor- 
dination, and in this sense — administration; but the various local, 
State, and Federal agencies and private companies could conduct the 
action programs. Mrs. Clusen has spelled out in detail some of these 
programs this morning. As to the cost, I don’t think anyone knows 
the cost at this time ; certainly I don’t. 

You asked: 

How can we encourage more public participation In the consideration of pro- 
posals that affect the environment? 
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Every community has environmental problems. In drawing up the 
master plan discussed in question 4, the Council should seek the opin- 
ion of local groups. This would get local involvement, trust, and sup- 
port, and the benefit of the detailed, specific knowledge and experience 
of the local people. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, the many individuals, companies, feder- 
ations, and agencies that are speaking on this subject today are evi- 
dence of the feet that we already have many involved in this question. 

There are calls for a guarantee of an undergraduated environment 
as an inalienable right. This movement is not a passing fed. 

0. How can we make public agencies and offlclala more responsible to environ- 
mental concerns In the administration of environmental problems? 

Again the answer to this question revolves around how effective 
we are in solving question 1 and the activities of the ecological Coun- 
cil: A strong Council with broad powers of review and a conservation 
policy mandated by the Congress will solve the problem. 

7. Can tbe public effectively protect our air and water through class action 
litigation? 

I don’t know enough about this so I'won’t say anything about it. 

8. How should the Federal grant programs be strengthened to help protect 
and improve environmental values? 

You might fund the roughly 130 congressional advisers, establish 
a number of environmental quality professorships, and create the new 
network of environmental research stations already discussed. 

If each adviser to the congressional ad hoc committee on the en- 
vironment were given $1,000 to prepare a report along lines that the 
Environmental Clearinghouse or some other directive group such as 
this committee suggests, and then attend a summer conference to dis- 
cuss, plan, and coordinate the plans, programs, and budgets sub- 
mitted, you would, for $100,000 or so — perhaps a little more man that, 
counting administrative costs — swiftly tap the centuries of training, 
experience, and thought of the ad hoc advisers. 

Second, set up some 100 or more environmental quality professor- 
ships at major intellectual centers, both public and private, across the 
United States. Let each be funded with perhaps $60,000 for salaries 
and expenses and with additional funds available to meet special 
needs. And again for a modest expenditure you would have a terrific 
impact on the university community and I tnink the country. j 

A third course of action would be the development of the network 
of some 50 environmental research stations at large public universities 
on a matching-fund basis. I would suggest in the interest of economy 
that these stations begin with a, modest appropriation of some $25 
million for the first year; but with the plan to double then moneys 
every year for 5 years until some $800 million would 1m involved in 
these major intellectual and educational undertakings. 

Then centers should have broad basic and applied responsibilities 
in research, training, and extension, but be flexible enough to permit 
centers of excellence that fit the area. 

In conclusion, the average citizen not only wants no further de- 
terioration of the environment but also wants an active program of 
restoration. This requires enlightened planning.’ ; 
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Ecological consequences must be anticipated. Satisfactory, or even 
enhanced, conditions for an organism mav occur 99 percent of the 
time but be lethal 1 percent of the time. It doesn’t matter much to that 
organism if it is dead. j 

We all want low-cost food and powei* but let us not lose sight of our 
real objective — our well-being. This is really what we want. Conserva- 
tionists want a quality world, no ghettos, no malnourished children, no 
oiled beaches. The American people are beginning to understand the 
interdependence of man and nis environment. We can now come to 
grips with the basic interactions of population, resources, and culture 
and the well-being of man. 

(Dr. George’s prepared statement follows:) 

Prepared Statement of Dr. John L. George, President, the Rachel Carson 
, Trust for the Living Environment ; Associate Professor of Wildlife Man- 
agement, the Pennsylvania State University ; and Chairman of the IUCN 
Committee on Ecological Effects of Chemical Controls 

Mr. Chairman, I am John L. George, professor of wildlife management at the 
Pennsylvania State University, president of the Rachel Carson Trust for the 
Living Environment, chairman of the International Union for the Conserva- 
tion of Natnre and Natural Resources Committee on the Ecological Effects of 
Chemical Controls, and an adviser to the congressional ad hoc Committee on 
the Environment. I received my first degree in Forestry and Conservation from 
the University of Michigan in 1939; and so for over three decades I have been 
concerned with environmental quality and wild environments in this and other 
parts of the world. I have been involved in research in wildlife ecology; taught 
conservation of natural resources in private and public colleges and universities; 
worked for public conservation agencies, including the National Park Service 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service ; and for a brief period was part of a private 
conservation organisation. 

I am very pleased that you have given me this opportunity to discuss my views 
on the very difficult problem of restoring and maintaining environmental quality 
during the present environmental decade. Since time is short. I will discuss cer- 
tain of the eight questions yon asked me. provide you with somewhat more de- 
tailed supporitng material, and stand ready to answer any questions or requests 
for further detail. 

“1. What must Government do te strengthen cr redirect its existing programs 
for environmental protection and improvement?” 

We very much need an ecologically oriented policy or decisionmaking body, 
either a board or a council, that plans and coordinates programs. Perhaps the 
newly created Council on Environmental Quality Is a step in this direction. 

Much of the aroused public concern for environmental quality today was crys- 
tallized and quickened by Miss Carson who jwas able to voice the concerns of 
ecologists with sufficient Impact to dent the insensitive barrier of narrow inter- 
ests and economically oriented decisionmakers who, until at least recently, domi- 
nated most of our governmental, private, and university thought and news 
media. I well recall how magasines reported Miss Carson’s work when It first 
appeared some 8 years ago. I am happy to say these same magaalnes tell a 
very different story today largely because of the action of the President’s Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee. A decade ago it was fashionable to dismiss ecologists 
as well-meaning but Ill-Informed as to the economic realities of life. Terms such 
as “unrealistic” and “emotional” and “arbitrary” were freely used with the 
crass assurance that thinks would continue to be decided economically. When 
the P8AC report on “The Use of Pesticides” appeared the body of scientists 
speaking could not be dismissed as crackpots. The world began to listen and hear 
the thoughts that single-purpose economic development could result in a mixed 
blessing of economic gain at the price of degradation of the environment and 
the esthetic aspects of man’s world. 

The people and the Congress and certainly, many thinking Individuals In Gov- 
ernment or universities were already much more concerned with environments 
than the polluters and the actions of the day indicated. Today, a few years 
later, ecologists are able to sit down with policymakers and decisionmakers, 



with elected executives and legislators, and plan a new wave of ecological prog- 
ress. We have done this a few other times in our past— at the turn of the cen- 
tury, again in the thirties— and each time we made great progress. I think this 
is very much to our credit I hope this period, however, will be our finest hour. 

But the voices of economic forces have not been stilled; nor have attitudes 
been reversed. Their lobbies are known, well-organised, and strong ; and without 
your strong and continued support, ecological thought and philosophies will not 
guide policy decisions and becdihe a part of our value systems. Many of the vital 
decisions are local and concern with a particular industrial or agricultural oper- 
ation which provides an overriding economic framework within which the local 
people live and work, and within which ecological thought Is easily over- 
whelmed. Also the number of ecologists is very, very limited, especially those 
who have ever had any management responsibilities. 

There is, of course, nothing wrong with efficient low-cost operation or with a 
local group wishing to prosper. You will not find ecologists to be obstructionists. 
1 firmly believe in a managed world ; but I think that management today during 
this stage in the evolution of our society must be enlightened management. Today 
this means consideration of environmental consequences. 1 doubt that ecologists 
will be unilateral, unreasonable or arbitrary in their decisions. This is not their 
nature. They certainly will be concerned with local problems. Their job in plan- 
ning is incredibly complex and they are in danger of being swamped by a bewil- 
dering array of mandates and acts. Finally, they must work within an interacting 
complex of populations, resources, and culture which perhaps only conserva- 
tionists understand fully. 

"2. What programs should be expanded, curtailed, or eliminated? How? Why?" 

A major need is to have a university base for Federal agencies and congres- 
sional groups concerned with environmental quality. This could be met with s 
new network of environmental research stations. Also certain Federal agencies 
concerned with the environment should receive increased funding. Finally, I think 
we need a national council of ecological advisers. 

A most successful wedding of Federal and university forces has been ac- 
complished in the field of agriculture. I think all of America and indeed the 
entire western civilisation owes a tremendous debt to the system of agricultural 
experiment stations and the Federal and Cooperative Extension Services that 
were set up at the land grant and A. & M. colleges over a half century ago. The 
success of this combination is evident to anyone flying across this land; it's 
evident to our enemies. It is the base of our awesome technology. And its very 
success is the essence of our discussions today. We have created a new young, 
urban, nonfurm society with a growing demand for a quality environment and 
recreational opportunities ; and with little understanding of or concern with agri- 
culture. This group does not identify with research or extension efforts geared 
primarily to food and fiber production. This group does interest itself in research 
or extension efforts dealing with various aspects of environmental quality in- 
cluding wildlife. The question has been phrased as to whether In an age ot af- 
fluence we necessarily will have to live in a world of effluents, or toxic by 
products of our technology. I think the answer to this question Is "Xo." Increas- 
ingly in the future, research and extension will be focused on this question. 
Therefore, I feel that a three-part program would help attain our objectives for 
environmental quality: — ;• f 

(1) A network of environmental research stations. These could be set up at 
major universities much as the agriculture experiment stations were. The suc- 
cess of the agriculture experiment stations during the past century In solving 
problems of our agricultural practice has been a major factor In making us the 
greatest and most prosperous Nation in the world, and the surplus energy our 
agriculture has given us enables us to assume world leadership'. Similar research 
by our allies, with our aid, is 'the basis for the power of all western cultures and 
societies. The system has been successful, but it Is highly specialised toward food 
and fiber production. These are vitally needed skills, especially In solving world 
problems of food production. However, In the Interests of environmental quality 
it is important to remember that many of our present problems stem from overly 
pragmatic, short-range objectives of low-cost production. Many able scientists 
have met their responsibilities within this specific mandate and therefore did 
not consider environmental side effects of their efforts. Peattddes are a good ex- 
ample of the type of problem which results from this conflict of objectives and 
'value: systems. - ’ .• -v 
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A network of environmental research stations could not only organise a sys- 
tem for storing all pertinent ecological knowledge (and conversely, point out 
where more needs to be known), develop a basic fund of knowledge of our 
ecosystem, and encourage the growth and high standards for the training of 
students In the ecological profession, but also could predict probable ecological 
consequences of current or planned activities, help plan management activities 
for restorlug the quality of the environment, monitor current levels of specific 
pollutants, and facilitate public understanding of the relation of human society 
and Its environment. Research; training, and extension activities would thus be 
the main functions of these environmental research stations. 

(2) Increased funding and anthorlty for Federal agencies concerned with the 

environment from this ecological viewpoint. The Department of the Interior, - 
especially, needs a greatly Increased funding and liaison with the universities. 
The Department of Agriculture, through the land-grant-schools, the cooperative 
agricultural extension services, and the agricultural experiment stations has a 
valuable base (both of Influence and Incoming Information) which the Depart-, 
meat of the Interior lacks. (The environmental research Stations should estab- 
lish the same close relation between Interior and the campus which agriculture 
now enjoys. '> 

(3) A National Council of Ecological Advisers who report either to the Presi- 
dent or to the Congress, or both. I have recommended this for some time as I 
have indicated In the answer to question 1. Possibly this Council should be In- 
corporated In the framework of the Council on Environmental Quality, jj 

As to which programs can be curtailed or eliminated, no one can cheerfully 
proclaim these publicly ; bnt It would be a very simple matter to alt down pri- 
vately with agency beads and Individuals who could make numerous suggestions. 
It is possible that some of these suggestions might be difficult for Congress to 
accept 

“3. How can programs at all levels of government be better coordinated to 
achieve maximum economy, efficiency, and effectiveness?’ 

I think the policymaking board or council of ecologists referred to In question 
1 would facilitate Increased economy, efficiency, and effectiveness, as It would be 
the means of coordinating programs and funds at various levels ; but policy could 
be set by an act of Congress. 

Federal workers are among the most diligent, responsible, and Industrious In 
the Nation but all work within very specific prescribed responsibilities, and the 
activities of one group can Interfere with the objectives of another. When the 
Fish and Wildlife Service was charged with accelerating the acquisition of wet- 
lands to help save marsh areas, It was competing with farm programs to drain 
marshlands. The objectives of both groups were valid but the programs were 
exactly opposite In their Impact on any given area. The importance of these 
activities varies with the maturity of the society. Earlier In the evolution of our 
society the emphasis was predominantly on the production of cheap food and 
perhaps the draining of marshes was logical. Today the marshes have a primary 
value as wetlands for wildlife or for other aesthetic uses or as a water storage 
or nitration sone, and should not be drained. 

Environmental and ecological conservation could and probably should become 
a matter of -public policy by act of Congress. The council could develop appropri- 
ate guidelines on standards, criteria, and evalnation. Because Federal, 8tate and 
local funding Is Involved In so many programs “pur se - st r i ng** power would be 
an effective way to Insure realistic economy, efficiency and compliance with policy 
in program .plannlng, project design, condnct of work, and maintenance of the 
program. Periodic review by ecologists and citlsen conservationists conld help 
maintain effectiveness, of programs. -:'•••..%•> .•••-.r-f iS* 

“4. What would be the cost of new.programs to protect and enhance the quality 
of the environment! Who should administer such .programs? ’ /?£•?'■ 

The full cost of a. program to protect and enhance the, quality of the environ- 
ment Is unknown as yet but the council or board could determine a program and 
<> administer It. V .:. ;■■■■.[ & ,ir iX 

: Some p studies suggest we- are spending a leaser amount of our gross national 
• product on environmental quality today Qian 10 years ago. As an emergency meas- 
ure the pol'.cymaklng board or council’ referred to in question 1 should establish 



;-of the; program and then; fashion a trial master plan, This should-be a spadal 
plan which, watershed by watershed, considers ultimate objectives across the 
(United States. The so-called multiple-use concept Is necessarily complex and 
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Interdisciplinary ; and It requires a very difficult aoning, but the uses of all areas 
must be part of the master plan for attaining given objectives* Industrial nones 
are as essential as wilderness cones and should be part of the same plan. With- 
out one we can not have the others. 

The policymaking ecological board or council, with the help of the Environ- 
mental Research Station as consultants, would provide overall guidance coordi- 
nation, and In this sense administration, but the various local; State, and Federal 
agencies and private companies would conduct the action programs. Curiously, 
the agencies, companies, and other groups which initially contributed much of 
the pollution must play a major part in any successful program to correct it 
I hope they will do this with the fervor of a repentent sinner, rather than with 
the hostility of a reluctant recruit following orders. Hopefully, the ingenuity of 
American engineers will be as devoted to environmental quality as to cost-benefit 
analysis. 

“5. How can we encourage more public participation in the consideration of 
proposals that affect the environment?” 

Increased participation will be facilitated by involving local people In local 
decisions, but many groups are already involved. 



\ muster plan discussed in question 4 and planning board or council should seek 

\ the opinion of local groups. This would: (1) get local involvement and support; 

l and (2) get the benefit of the detailed and specific knowledge and experience of 

: the local people. The decisions in the master plan need to be made on a broad 

[ front and the local plans must fit the overall master objectives but there cer- 

tainly should be flexibility in both directions while fashioning a major course 
f of action. In many Instances action will be balked if local townships do not 

concur with the actions, as they have jurisdiction. v- 

Certainly however individuals, companies, federations, and agencies are already 
Involved today. There are calls for a new constitutional amendment to guarantee 
an inalienable right for an undegraded environment. Labor unions have suggested 
that one of their bargaining demands this year will be a better environment They 
are not new allies. A hundred years ago the railroad brotherhood supplied the 
needed punch to help the conservationists set aside the Adirondacks and Catskills 
InNewYork. 

This movement is not a passing fad. We should easily succeed in keeping it 
going and the younger generation, who certainly ha ve grounds for cynicism, may 
find some reason for faith In us agala 

“6. How can we makcTpublic agencies and officials more responsive to environ- 
mental coocerns ln the administration of environmental programs?’ 

Again the answer to this question revolves around how effective we are in solv- 
ing question 1 and the activities of the board or council. In my opinion the creation / 
of an ecologically oriented decisionmaking board or council with broad powers of 
review will solve the problem. 

Objectives and goals will then be planned in an ecological framework or ref- 
erence or In the absence of that, at least reviewed by an ecological board or 
council. Since I firmly believe that people want the quality environment ecolo- 
gists will insistupon, the ecologists will in no way be obstructionists. Rather they 
will be a part of the planning team and will make the final product a part of the 
overall world that people want Most local, State, and Federal action agencies 
could coordinate their programs under such an arrangement At least it would 
\ be worth a serious try. 

*1. Can the public effectively protect our air and water through class action 
{ litigation?” /TVxv,- 

j I don’t know. I doubt It. 

How should the Federal grant programs be strengthened to help protect 
i and improve environment values?” v > 

I think that as a start you might fund this congressional advisors, establish a 
number of environment quality professorships, and create a network of en- 
vlronmental research stations. • 

. W yon gave each advisor to the ad hoc committee on the environment from 
| $1,000 tq $10,000 to prepare a report along lines that the Environmental Clearing*: 

S house or some other directive group such as this committee suggests, and then 

I arranged for a summer conference for discussions planning, and coordination of 

p ^ e P* ans » programs, and budgets you wonld, with a relatively small amount 
f ; . ($100,000 to $1 million) swiftly tap the centuries of training, experience, and 

thought of the roughly 100 congressional advisors. Also; I suggest getting the 




Every community has environmental problems and in the drawing up of the 
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thinking of the Federal action agencies and the private conservation groups in 
this planning session. ; 

Second, I suggest for your consideration, setting up some 100 or more environ- 
mental quality professorships at major intellectual centers, both public and 
private, across the United States. Let each be funded with perhaps $50,000 for 
salaries and expenses and with additional funds available to meet special needs 
for projects which these professors might develop. Again this would be swift 
and relatively inexpensive, perhaps $5 million per year, and as the success of 
this program becomes evident (as I predict) the program could be expanded. 

A third course of action would be the development of the network of some 50 
environmental research stations which I would like to see initiated at large 
public institutions across the land on a matching fund basis and which I have 
described In question 2. 1 would suggest that these begin with modest appropria- 
tions of perhaps $500,000 for each station, or a total of from $25 to $30 million 
for the first year; but with the plan to double these monies every year 
for 5 years until some $800 million would be involved in these major educa- 
tional undertakings. In this way I think the money could be spent fruitfully as 
there would be time for the necessary realignment, and. training of staff and 
responsibilities within the universities. These centers should have broad basic 
and applied responsibilities in research, training, and extension much like the 
agricultural experiment stations. The precise programs should be flexible enough 
to permit centers of excellence that fit an area’s particular interest and skills.' 
Although these centers need not have any agency responsibility I would hope! 
that they would work closely with Federal, State, and local officials' who do have\ 
management responsibilities. ' \ 

In conclusion, the climate has changed and the nverage citizen now not only > 
wants no further deterioration of the environment but also wants an active 
program of restoration of a quality environment where It has been lost. 

The Gallup organization has conducted a poll for the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration and the report, given in February of 19C9. states that over half of the 
persons interviewed are “deeply concerned” about the degradation of the quality 
of the environment and “almost three of every four people intervlew*ed said 
they, would be willing to pay + + ♦ additional taxes to improve our natural 
surroundings." We may have sent a man to the moon in the sixties, but as 
Senator Boggs recently suggested, our national goals In the seventies could well 
be to drop a man in Lake Erie and bring him out alive. I think such a program 
would have wholehearted support. v -* 

Ecological consequences must be anticipated. It is of little consequence in 
the life of a particular organism or population If satisfactory or even enhanced 
conditions occur 99 percent of the time and are lethal 1 percent of the time; 
Once a living thing is dead, it’s dead, and some resources are irreplaceablW 
Many of our problems could, in my opinion, be resolved by a planning hoard 
or council of policymaking ecologists aided by a new network of environmental 
research stations, the strengthening of Federal conservation agencies/ 1 the es- 
tablishment of environmental quality professorships, a conference of congres- 
sional advisors, and increased participation in planning at all levels. 

I come from , a State ( Pennsylvania ) which has borne the price of supporting 
the Republic for, 200 years. During this time there has been the most ingenious 
exploitation of resources and the scars are deep. It will take a mammoth effort 
to heal these wounds. Therefore, I very much appreciate being able to present 
these views to you in the hopes they may help you ns you act to help us. In 
any event, I thank you for your leadership in these matters; 

Mr. Reu 88. Thank you, Dr. George. Mr. Howe? 

STATEMENT OF SYDNEY HOWE, PRESIDENT, THE CONSERVATION 

v FOUHDAtIOH T V 

Mr. Howe. I am Sydney Howe, president of the Conservation 
Foundation. We appreciate very much your invitation to speak at this 
hearing. .. , ‘ • 

I must observe that the invitation is quite substantial in scope. I 
shall not be able to cover everything I would like to. 
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Really, your subject is the subject of our foundation, and we are 
quite overwhelmed with the possibility of a complete response. 

I would like to register, m summary, a few ideas which I hope 
are timely and practical. And I shall give you a full statement for the 
record. 

First, a word about priorities. I think that the pollution of air, 
water, and land, including all of the related aspects of waste manage- 
ment and dispersal of toxic materials, should nave our highest atten- 
tion. These are the things that could do us in in our time. 

I am speaking of the coming 10 to 15 years. There certainly are 
many other elements of land planning and management, water re- 
source management, that need our continuing and earnest attention. 
But I do register this sense of priority about poljution. 

We do have, as we look to additional opportunities to improve the 
environment, some real opportunities in the area of just plain making 
existing programs work. One of the most important needs of the 1970’s 
in our view is to actually deliver on the promises already made to the 
American people in the environmental field. We must provide maxi- 
mum effective funding and vigorous enforcement of environmental 
protection programs, laws, and regulations already on the books. 

Moving to another area, I think that citizen participation in deci- 
sions affecting our environment is one of the most important things to 
cultivate. And I think the Federal Government can do some things 
about this. Our foundation has always believed that the best guarantee 
of environmentally enlightened decisionmaking is early, strong, and 
broadly representative civic participation in the decisionmaking 
process. . • ••• / 

The current explosion of general awareness about the. environment 
was really touched off by citizens who cared, and was initially sup- 
ported by legislators who cared, rather than by Government 
administrators. 

Toward the end of expanding and enhancing citizen involvement 
in the decisionmaking process, I. have a cofuple of specific, sugges- 
tions. In the area of public hearings and information, I think, it is 
fair to observe that the public hearing procedures of such agencies as 
the Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Land Management, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and others are often optional and discretionary. 
We: feel that these should be a public right ? rather than a matter of 
agency discretion, and that .the Administrative Procedure Act- should 
so insure. X , !. 'V 

Another matter concerns State hearings. Our national air and water 
quality management programs,- which rely primarily., ort State ‘control, 
measures, are now subject to what are often very inadequate , State 
hearing procedures. In several States public notice rqf heatings and | 
advance public information aboi. . stdnaards-to be. heard ait' hearings^, 
standards for cleanup— have been grossly inadequate. 

We have had correspondence with the: National Air Pollution Con- 
trol Administration on this subject which I include for the record. 
We do make some very specific suggestions therein. There is in the 
Congress pending legislation that would require the States to hold 
public hearings on the implementation of air quality standards in 
addition to those already required on the standards themselves, and 
perhaps this poses opportunities for tightening up. ; i ... : 
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Exemptions in the Public Information Act dealing with proprie- 
tary information, intraagency memoranda and executive privilege 
provide agencies with subtle hurdles for the concerned but too often 
ill-informed citizen. And this needs to be eliminated. < 

In the field of judicial review and the right of standing, we believe 
that citizens, as citizens, not just as representatives of economic in- 
terests, have the right of standing before a court to ask the court to 
see that an agency’s decisions are at least consistent with the statutory 
authority and mandate. Impediments to citizen rights .to standing 
before the courts to seek judicial review of administrative decisions 
should be removed — either through constitutional amendment, as has 
been proposed by some Members of Congress in the form of the so- 
called convervation bill of rights, or through legislative clarification 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. We believe that the result 
would not be to open the flood gates of litigation ; the expense and the 
difficulty of obtaining expertise alone militate against frivolous suits. 

Certainly the President’s recent declaration that “clear air, clean 
water j open spaces, should once again be the birthright of every 
American” is in the spirit of what I am say ing. 

In another area, we feel that the Federal Government could do 
more to encourage local governments to perform well in securing 
environmental quality at tne local level. 

In the past 10 years there has been a rather wonderful emergence, 
particularly in the Northeast States, of municipal conservation com- 
missions. Nearly 600 communities in the coastal States from Maine to 
New Jersey now have such generally advisory (but sometimes with 
certain teeth) bodies to represent the focal interests in the environment. 
They give citizens who care an official place in local government to do 
something, to represent the conscience of the community in an environ- 
mental overview. 

Some of these play a watchdog role on water and air pollution ; some 
are concerned with utility lines, highway route selection ;' some with 
protection of wetlands, but almost all are at least advocates, catalysts, 
and activists within local government on behalf of a better 
environment: — ~ . “7 •••" V. # T ; ' 5 

It is interesting to us that the same basic concept is beginning to 
appear in other parts of the country. Santa Barbara, Calif., shocked by 
tne oil leakage of ayear ago, has set up an environmental quality ad- 
visory board Also, m Sonoma and Santa Cruz Counties in California 
and in Virginia’s Fairfax County there is a movement afoot to estab- 
lish similar local conservation or environment bodies at the county 
level. ; 

Perhaps there is so me cha nnel in the existing “701” urban planning 
assistance program in HUD through which Federal encouragement to 
the work and functions of local environmental Conservation commis- 
sions could be established. Perhaps there are other ways. I hope you 
might find the time to look into this. . : ’ • * 

Moving abroad for a moment, with reference to U.S. impact upon 
the world environment, we are exporting to developing parts of the 
world many kinds of technology which are causing severe environ- 
We have today an emphasis on the export of heavy industrial equip- 
ment, chemicals, concrete, steel, and so forth, but we are really export- 
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ing very little in the technology of air, water, and solid waste pollution 
control. I think that all of our foreign aid programs should include 
effective, pollution control measures. 

Pesticides, which have come under severe attack in this country, and 
which we are beginning gradually to phase out in terms of the hard 
nondegradable materials, should be, banned for export when they are 
found unsafe at home. 

We are also exporting, often with AID loans, a rather mushrooming 
system of tourist business and attendant facilities such as highways, 
that are beginning to have impact on some of the world’s outstanding 
environments, the outstanding natural places of the world. These 
benefit both local development and a favored few who are able to travel 
to such places. This travel is going to have impacts that we are not 
anticipating, by assisting the protection of natural reservations in the 
areas where tourism will grow, encouraged by our foreign aidl I think 
we have an obligation to assist countries so impacted toward* systems 
of natural preservation. I . 

I have not attempted to deal with many of the fundamental ques- 
tions raised by the very broad substance of these hearings. I would 
tiy to summarize other matters by saying that we need much greater 
respect for natural systems in the planning and development of many 
kinds of facilities — from highways, to airports, to powerplants — re- 
gardless of manmade political jurisdictions. 

As the President, said recently in announcing an agreement with 
the Dade County. Port Authority to limit development of its airport 
near Everglades National Park, “We have learned that the develop- 
ment of major facilities . . . may have widespread environmental and 
social consequences that cannot wisely be left entirely to local initiative 
and local decision.” 

I think our next step is to learn that no single decision can protect 
any environment. Rather we must look to continuing intergovern- 
mental and regional planning and management arrangements along 
the lines of the recently established Federal-State river basin commis- 
sions, and, for example, the Federal-State-local San Francisco Bay 
Conservation and Development Commission. 

While we have great hopes for the new three-man Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, and we look forward to establishment of a joint 
House-Senate Committee on the Environment, we do feel there is no 
substitute for continuing and vigilant congressional surveillance of 
the kind initiated by this committee. 



(Mr. Howe’s prepared statement, and the attachments thereto, 
follow:) . ....... 7.'.., 

Prepared Statement of Sydney Howe, President of the Conservation 

Foundation''. ;• . 

As a nonprofit privately supported research and education organization dedi- 
cated to “encouraging human conduct to sustain and enrich life on earth, ” 
the Conservation Foundation appreciates the subcommittee's invitation to present 
its views on some of the environmental needs of the seventies. 

Instead of responding to the subcommittee's, list of questions in any compre- 
hensive way, I would like to mention Ju8t a few ideas which seem timely and 
are, I hope, practical. ...... . 

Priorities — First of all, I would like to register a sense of priorities for the 
Immediate future. It seems to me that pollution of , air, water, and lan d, In- 
cluding all the related aspects of waste management and dispersal of toxic ma- 
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terinls t should have our highest attention. Pollution is the environment nl haz- 
ard most apt to do us in in our time. 

Our needs for population control for development of a national growth policy, 
and of a national land-use policy are central and essential. 

And I recognize that population and economic growth policies and land-use 
decisions are entwined with, and directly affect, environmental pollution. Never- 
theless, for the short run — in the coming 10 to 15 years — I feel that survival it- 
self may be at stake in how we cope with toxic pollutants which And their way 
iuto the human body. 

Making existing programs work .— In our enthusiasm for the new idea, for the 
new program, we cannot afford to take our eyes ofT the overriding need to make 
existing environmental conservation programs work. So, for openers, I suggest 
that an important need of the seventies is to deliver on the promises already 
made to the American people in this field. Let’s provide maximum effective 
funding and vigorous enforcement of environmental protection programs, laws 
and regulations that are already on the books — beginning with air- and water- 
quality management, control of persistent pesticides, and with open land ac- 
quisition and protection as well. 

^Citizen participation in environmental decisions . — I am particularly pleased 
to see that the questions asked by the subcommittee include No. 5; “How can 
we encourage more public participation in the consideration of proposal] that 
affect the environment?” 

We have long believed that the best guarantee of environmentally enlightened 
decisionmaking is early, strong, and broadly representative civic participation 
iu the decisionmaking process. 

One of the basic truths of the current explosion of general awareness about 
“the environment,” is that it was touched off by citizens who care and initially 
supported by legislators who care, rather than by Government administrators. 
The best guarantee I know of for seeing to it that today’s public awareness is 
productive and sustained is to enlarge opportunities for concerned citizens to 
participate, in effective ways, in environmental decisions. This is a necessary 
base for all future progress. 

Toward this end, I have two specific suggestions: administrative reform in 
regard to public hearings and other procedural and information matters, and 
clarification of rights of citizens to secure Judicial review of administrative 
decisions. 

Public hearings and information , — In the Federal Government, while the 
Department of Transportation last January t</ok a step toward insuring meaning- 
ful hearings before Federal-aid highway route and design decisions are made, 
hearings are in most cases purely a matter of discretion within such agencies 
as the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Land Management, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. These agencies are continually engaged in programs and 
projects with major environmental effects. Public hearings on them should be a 
public right rather than a matter of agency discretion and the Administrative 
Procedure Act should so insure. 

Furthermore, our national air and water quality management programs, which 
rely primarily on State control measures, are now. subject to what are often 
inadequate State hearings procedures. As the Conservation Foundation has 
reported to the National l Air Pollution Control Administration (NAPCA), 
although State public hearings are required by Federal law on proposed State 
air quality standards, in several States public notice of hearings and advance 
public information have been grossly inadequate. We suggest that federally- 
assisted environmental management programs should require that State hearing 
procedures meet national standards of adequate notice and advance information. 
Some specific suggestions for standards which we suggest the Federal Govern- 
ment should insist upon are included in the attached exchange of correspondence 
with NAPCA, in which the agency takes the position that it does not have legal 
authority to require meaningful State hearings. 

As an example of further opportunities for improvement in this connection, 
we note the pending bills in the Congress to require the States to hold public 
hearings on implementation plans for air quality standards, in addition to 
hearings on the;stnndards themselves. 

Without adequate continuing public information, however, even model public 
hearing requirements can be virtually meaningless. Citizen groups report that 
they face difficulties in identifying and then obtaining the information they 
require on public works . projects, powerplants, pesticide registration, and a 
host of other government proposals affecting the environment. Exemptions in * 
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the Public Information Act dealing with proprietary Information, Intra-agency 
memoranda and executive privilege provide agencies with subtle hurdles for 
the concerned but too often Ignorant dtlien. ..... , . . ... 

Judicial review and the right of standing.— If public agencies charged with 
environmental programs are to be responsive to broad public needs, then not 
only are adequate pnblic hearings and freedom of Information policies required, 
but agency findings of fact and agency decisions based on these findings must be 
revlewable by a court. Citlsens, as citlsens, not Just as representatives of 
economic Interests, must have the right of standing before a court to ask the 
court to see that an agency’s decisions are at least consistent with its statutory 

authority and mandate. _ 

Recent cases, of which the Bccnic Hsdios, 854 P. 2d 608 (C*A. 2, 1965), and 
United Church of Chrlit , 359 P. 2d 904 (C.A. D.C. 1966), cases are notable 
examples, have been clearing the way for citlsens at least to present certain 
public Interest considerations before the courts and thereby help guarantee 
that subsequent agency decisions reflect these considerations. * w 

Rut today we note that the executive branch of the U.S. Government, 
through the Justice Department, is engaged in significant efforts to deny these 
rights to citlxen groups. In current litigation involving the Hudson River 
Expressway (CMrewa Committee v. Volpe), the East Meadow Creek region of 
National Forest land in Colorado (Porker v. C.S.), and the Mineral King pro- 
posal in California (Sierra Club v. Hickel ), the Department of Justice Is contest- 
ing the rights of citlsens to obtain court review of environmentally important 



administrative determinations. 

Without reference to the substantive merits of the cltisen arguments in these 
particular cases, it is clear that an important principle Is at stake. Impedimenta 
to dtlsen rights to standing before the court to seek judicial review of admin- 
istrative decisions should be removed— either through constitutional amendment* 
as has been proposed by some Members of Congress In the form of the so-called 
conservation bill of rights, or through legislative clarification of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. We believe that the result would not be to open the flood 
gates of litigation; the expense and the difficulty of obtaining expertise alone 



militate against frivolous suits. 

I might add that the present policy of the executive branch to deny environ- 
mentally concerned citlsens a right to their day In court seems somewhat incon- 
sistent with the President’s declaration In the state of the Union address that — 

“Clean air, clean water, open spaces • • • should once again be the birth- 
right of every American.” 

Encouraging local government*. —One of the happier success stories in con- 
servation action during the last decade is the emergence of local conservation 
commissions throughout seven Northeast States. The concept, invented in Massa- 
chusetts 12 years ago, has spread to nearly 600 communities in each of the 
coastal States from Maine to New Jersey. 

The commissions are units of local government, composed of unpaid citlsens 
appointed by the governing boards of their local governments. Although In 
some States they have authority to buy and manage open-space land, they are 
essentially advisory. On the basis of Inventories of community resources, and 
unhampered by such day-to-day demands as refereeing sonlng disputes or oper- 
ating park and recreation programs, they advise local governing boards on a 
broad spectrum of environmental matters. 

Some commissions serve a watchdog role on water and air pollution. Some 
n re concerned with utility lines and highway route selection, some with protec- 
tion of coastal wetlands from unauthorised filling. All are advocates, catalysts 
and activists within local governments on behalf of a better local environment. 

Their special value lies in the fact that they are in a potion to have an 
overview of their community’s environment as a whole. The same basic con- 
cept is beginning to be put to work elsewhere around the country. The City 
Council of Santa Barbara, Calif, shocked by last year’s oil leak, set up an 
environmental quality advisory board. In addition to oil pollution, Its initial 
assignments include a pesticide study, review of the city’s harbor dredging 
program, and of a highway project that would damage an estuary. At the county 
level, county supervision as far apart geographically as California’s Sonoma 
and Santa Crus Counties and Tir^nia’s Fairfax County are now moving to 
establish similar unite. 

One of the highest leverage opportunities for conservation at the local level— 
where most environmental decisions are made^-may be to encourage and help 
local governments to establish their own environmental conservation commie- 
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slous. The commissions give many citizens who care for their communities an 
opportunity to apply themselves effectively. Perhaps an existing Federal assist- 
ance program, conceivably the “701“ urban planning assistance program in 
HUD, could be used for this purpose. 

The local conservation commission movement success story is told in a book 
we published recently, “Conservation Commission in Massachusetts— With a 
Supplementary Report on the Emergence of Conservation Commissions in Six 
Other Northeast States.” It is also discussed in a magazine article, based on 
the book, by William J. Duddieson, entitled “Conservation Commissions on the 
Move,” In Open Space Action magazine, September-October 1969, p. 17. 

The United States and the world environments.— The United States exports 
many technologies now causing severe environmental problems abroad. 

Large sums of money are spent through our foreign aid and lending agencies 
to support industrialisation. Despite emphasis on export of heavy industrial 
equipment, chemicals, concrete, steel, etcetera, there Is little or no exportation 
of air, water, and solid waste pollution control. All our foreign assistance should 
include effective pollution controls— particularly where we are assisting indus- 
trial expansion. 

Pesticides, which have come under severe attack in the Western World, con- 
tinue to be exported in rapidly increasing quantities to the less developed 
majority of the world's land and people. It is time to ban the exportation of 
all pesticides which are found to be unsafe for use domestically, such as DDT. 

We are also exporting, often with AID loans, a whole system of tourist 
businesses and attendant facilities in an effort to improve the pleasuring grounds 
of the minority in some of the world’s outstanding natural environments. It 
seems irresponsible for us not to support the development of effective wildlife 
reserves and systems of national parks at the same time that we are fostering 
the very forces that will destroy a wide diversity of natural systems. In our 
international assistance program, strong emphasis should given to the restora- 
tion and protection of important natural environments abroad. 

New arrangements. — I have not attempted to deal with many fundamental 
questions raised by the very broad substance of these hearings. Obviously, 
many other issues concern both you and ourselves. To list just a few: The needs 
for substantial national programs in solid waste management* noise control, 
and coastal zone management, and for much greater respect for natural sys- 
tems in the planning and development of many kinds of facilities, from high- 
ways, to airports, to powerplants, regardless of manmade political jurisdictions. 
As the President said the other day in announcing agreement with the Dade 
County Port Authority to limit development of Its airport near Everglades 
National Park: We have learned that the development of major facilities •“* ♦ 
may have widespread environmental and social consequences that cannot wisely 
be left entirely to local Initiative and local decision.” 

Our next step is to learn that no single decision, such as last month's involv- 
ing the south Florida jetport, can protect any environment. Rather, we must 
look to continuing intergovernmental and regional planning and management 
arrangements along the lines of the recently established Federal-State river 
basin commissions, and of the Federal-State-local San Francisco Bay Conser- 
vation and Development Commission. 

We very much appreciate this subcommittee's comprehensive concern for the 
Federal share of our collective responsibility to secure and protect environments 
fit for people. . « 

While we have great hopes for the new three*man council on environmental 
quality, we realize that it is advisory in nature and that the provisions of the 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 are not self-implementing. And while we look 
forward to establishment of a joint House-Senate Committee on . the Environ- 
ment, we feel that there is no substitute for continuing and vigilant congressional 
surveillance of the kind which has been initiated by this committee. 

The CoifSEBVATiow Foundation, 

• i Research— Education, 

. Washington, D.C., September 2, 1969. 

Dr. John T. Middittoh, 

Commissiotier, National Air Pollution Control Administration, 

Arlington, Va.\ ( ‘ • >.■ 

Dear Db. Middletow : Serious problems have arisen oyer procedures being fol- 
lowered by some States to meet public hearing requirements of the Air Quality 
Act of 1967. We respectfully call them to your attention and urge you to take ap- 
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It is our belief that public hearings required by the Act should give concerned 
citizens a realistic opportunity for involvement, as envisioned in the act and in 
the “Guidelines for the Development of Air Quality Standards and Implementa- 
tion Plans,” published by HEW in May 1969. / 

As you know, the Conservation* Foundation is currently conducting a clean 
air project to educate civic leaders on the air pollution problem and on oppor- 
tunities under the Federal-State program to deal effectively with this problem. 
The foundation’s work is designed to present in lay terms the technical infor- 
mation necessary for citizens to form their own judgments as to how clean they 
want their air to be, and to inform them of the impact of the Federal Act upon 
their communities. Both the complexity of the subject and the nature of grass- 
roots citizen activity make such an educational program exceedingly challenging. 

We believe that a critical step specified in the 1967 act, as far as citizen 
expression is concerned, is the requirement that the States hold public hearings 
on proposed air quality standards. There is great citizen interest in learning 
the facts of air pollution and in expressing intelligent concern at the public 
hearings. But the process is both time-consuming and difficult, particularly for 
those newly introduced to the technical, legal and social complexities of the 
subject • 

The magnitude of this undertaking is evident to anyone who has seen the two 
air quality Criteria documents issued by HEW. It is a prodigious fact to assimi- 
late the criteria in these voluminous documents, which — in the words of the 
HEW Guidelines— “summarize available information on the relationship be- 
tween exposures to air pollutants and their effects on man and his environment,, 
including injury to health, damage to materials and vegetation, reduction of 
visibility, and economic losses,” and then to apply this knowledge to evaluating 
proposed air quality standards. The standards, of course^— to quote again from 
the Guidelines — “represent air quality goals established for the purpose of pro- 
tecting public health and welfare” and — to quote from the Criteria documents 
themselves— “prescribe pollutant exposures which a political jurisdiction de- 
termines should not be exceeded in a specified geographic area, and are used as 
one of several factors in designing legally enforceable pollutant emission stand- 
ards.” 

The very nature of complex criteria and standards makes it essential that 
the concerned public have adequate time in which to digest this material. Stated 
simply, it takes time for concerned citizens to relate various proposed levels of 
particulate matter and sulfur oxides to health and well-being. 

Thus we would like to call to your attention recent actions by some States 
which have severely limited the possibility of meaningful participation in hear- 
ings by an informed public, as intended by the public hearing requirement of 
the Air Quality Act and as set forth in the Guidelines: 

Some State air pollution control boards or commissions have refused to give 
even a general idea of prospective hearing dates. 

Some States have given inadequate notice of public hearings on proposed air 
quality standards. 

Some States have failed to make the substance of their proposed standards 
available to the public until shortly before the hearing. 

And in one case, a State released a new draft of its proposed standards at 



the hearing itself. 

Specifically, we cite the following, examples : 

1. In the Metropolitan Washington, D.C., region, the State of Virginia held 
its hearings with ample notice but released a second draft of the proposed 
standards at the hearing itself (although the redraft was dated 5 days prior 

t0 ^^^the 1 awniT region, the District of Columbia has not (as of this date) 
announced when its hearings will be held— nor even given a general idea— 
although the proposed standards must be submitted to HEW by November 11, 
1969. (Maryland, however, has been a model which other States might well 
follow: proposed standards have been released, circulated, and publicised, and 
the hearings are widely known to be scheduled for late September.) 

3. In Connecticut, officials gave only 21 days’ notice of the hearing date and 
did not release the proposed standards until 5 days (4 working days) before 



the hearing. < 

4 In Pennsylvania, the State Air Pollution Control Commission gave 20 days’ 
notice of public hearings on proposed standards for the Pittsbnrgh region, but 
access to the proposals was delayed 4 days, leaving only 25 days for study and 
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analysis before the hearing date. In addition, the proposals were not comparable 
to the HEW criteria and consequently, civic leaders are having considerable 
difficulty in understanding the actual meaning of these technical proposals and 
relating* them to HEW's criteria. 

5. In Colorado, standards are written into State law. When the legislature 
considered revisions earlier this year, it did so on 1 or 2 days' notice of com- 
mittee sessions. The committee meetings were not generally publicised. Citizens 
had little or no time in which to consider proposed changes. Some changes were 
brought up for the first time at the committee sessions themselves. No transcript 
was made of the committee meetings. In brief, Colorado clearly made a mockery 
of the public hearing requirement. 

We understand, however, that after protests were made, a process more 
closely resembling public hearings as envisioned In the Air Quality Act is 
scheduled by the State for Inter this year. We trust that HEW will carefully 
scrutinize the situation there to mnke certain that Colorado meets the public 
hearing requirement. 

We believe the public hearing requirement of the Federal statute presumes 
that each hearing be meaningful and not a mere pretense of public participation. 
The very essence of any public Rearing is the timely encouragement of expression 
of opinions, desires and facts by any and all concerned parties. Federal regula- 
tions under other laws which similarly require the States to hold public hear- 
ings — such ns the Federal Highway Act — indicate the validity and necessity of 
this presumption. 

The HEW Guidelines state : 

“In general, hearings held under the act should be an open forum for presenta- 
tion of facts and expression of opinions on the nir quality standards. * States 
should try to provide the greatest possible opportunity for participation by all 
persons and groups who ask to appear." 

We submit that meaningful “expression of opinions" becomes impossible 
without adequate notice and sufficient time to analyze such highly technical 
material. - 

Many States are now npproachlng the time for public hearings in meeting 
their responsibilities under the Air Quality Act of 1067. Although we recognise 
the limitations of your authority in determining State procedures In this respect, 
we urge you to tnke all possible steps to insure that the States give adequate 
notice of these hearings and that copies of the proposed standards to be con- 
sidered at the henrings nre mnde available well in ndvanee of the hearing dates. 
If it is within your authority to do so, wc urge you to issue revised guidelines 
as soon as possible to guarantee that ndequate hearing procedures are followed 
by the States. We recommend that HEW require : 

1. That the States give at least 30 days' notice of public hearings on proposed 
air quality standards. 

2. That proposed standards be available at least 45 days prior to hearings in 
which they will be aired and that States include In each hearing notice an an- 
nouncement that the proposed standards are available upon request. 

3. That the States make the proposed standards available to the public in 
understandable terms that relate to the air quality criteria, issued by HEW. 

4. That the States avoid revisions in proposed standards between the time of 
• their issuance and the day of the hearing^-or, if significant revisions become 

necessary, that the States give appropriate notice and reschedule the hearing 
to allow adequate time for consideration of the new proposals. 

5. That both the State notification of a public hearing on proposed air quality 
standards and the proposed standards themselves be released to the general 
media in the region— daily newspapers, radio and television— in addition to the 
often obscure publications nsed for official notice purposes. 

We consider 80 days' notice of a public hearing and 45 days availability of 
understandable proposed standards a minimum requirement because, of the com- 
plexity of the subject. It is difficult enough for professional people to evaluate 
the proposals properly with less than 45 days' notice, to say nothing of the 
citizen volunteer groups who are deeply concerned about air pollution and wish 
to testify intelligently and responsibly. Without greater advance notice than 
most States are providing, citizen participation in the standard-setting process 
will be limited, or even frustrated altogether, 
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We believe that increasing public awareness of environmental problems has 
been accompanied by a mounting citizen desire for a voice in public environ- 
mental policy, and that any actions, deliberate or otherwise, which discourage 
such participation make a sham of participatory democracy. 

Sincerely, 

Sydney Howe, 

President . 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

/ Public Health Service, 

Consumer Protection and Environmental Health Service, 

Arlington, Vo., September SO, 1969. 

Mr. Sydney Howe, 

President, The Conservation Founda tion, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Howe: Thank you for your recent letter regarding the procedures 
followed by State governments in holding public hearings under provisions of 
the Clean Air Act, as amended. I certainly welcome your interest in this matter. 

Following an examination of the statute and the legislative history, we have 
come to the conclusion that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
does not have authority to go beyond what is already included in the guidelines 
with respect to the conduct of public hearings. 

Nevertheless, I believe that governmental agencies at all levels have an ob- 
ligation to insure that all interested parties have an opportunity to play a mean- 
iugful role in decisions on environmental quality. . 

As you know, the National Air Pollution Control Administration has been 
making a strenuous effort to be sure that citizens in air quality control regions 
are made aware of scheduled public hearings on air quality standards and take 
the fullest possible advantage of the opportunity to participate in such hearings. 
This effort will continue. 

Since such public hearings must be conducted under State laws and regula- 
tions, the National Air Pollution Control Administration will attempt to assem- 
ble and disseminate information on the applicable laws and regulations, so that 
citizens and representatives of interested groups will know the rules to be 
followed. 

In the meantime, you may be sure that we will make every possible effort to 
Insure that hearings on proposed air quality standards are. conducted in such 
a way ns to permit meaningful participation by all affected parties. 

In closing, let me say that I am grateful for the Conservation Foundation's 
continuing efforts in behalf of the public interest in clean air. 

Sincerely yours, 

John T. Middleton, 

Commissioner. 

(Note. — The Conservation Foundation’s “Conservation Commis- 
sions in Massachusetts— With a Supplementary Report on the Emer- 
gence of Conservation Commissions in Six Other Northeast States,” 
to which Mr. Howe referred in his prepared statement, is in the sub- 
committee files. The article entitled “Conservation Commissions on 
the Move,” by William J. Duddleson, Open Space Action magazine, 
September-October 1969, p. 17, follows :) 

[From Open Space Action Septtmber-October 1969J 

Conservation Commissions ontheMove 
(By William J. Duddleson) 

The conservation commission movement, born in the Common-,.., 
wealth of Massachusetts in 1957, is now striking out in decidedly 
new directions. Progress reports on the growth of these officially 
recognised local conservation agencies have included several articles 
in past issues of Open Space Action. The most recent contribution : 
to the literature— and an excellent one at that — is the 216-page 
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book Just published by the Conservation Foundation. The book is 
Conservation Commissions in Massachusetts* by Andrew J.iW. 

Scheffer, director of the Center for Environmental Studies at Wil- 
liams College. It is chockablock with case histories illustrative of 
how commissions have acquired and protected land and catalyzed 
their communities into environmental action. * . 

Scbeffey’s account of the Massachusetts experience Is supple- 
mented by an equally readable and informative report ou the emer- 
gence of conservation commissions in six other Northeast States, 
and on the prospects of the movement spreading further across the 
Nation. Written by William Duddleson, director of policy studies 
at the Conservation Foundation, the supplement provides a useful 
tool to those who would champion the introduction of local conser- 
vation agencies In their own States and communities. State-by- 
State reports on what Is happening are backed up with listings of 
key contacts and publications In each State, together with the text 
of each State’s enabling law. Portions of the Duddleson supple- 
ment are adapted here with permission of the Conservation 
Foundation. 

The unpatented 12-year-old Massachusetts invention known as the local con- 
servation commission first began to catch on in other States in I960. Today, 
upwards of 4,000 citizens are serving on conservation commissions in more than 
500 communities in the seven Northeast coastal States from Maine to New 
Jersey, and somewhat more than half of these communities are outside of 
Massachusetts. V • . 

What these new agencies of local government con do varies from State to 
State; their legal powers differ according to each State’s enabling law. What 
they actuallu do , and how they do it, differs from community to community. 
But all are advisors to the elected governing board which appoints them. And all 
are advocates, catalysts and activists within local government on behalf of a 
better local environment. 

Virtually all give a high priority to securing open-space land. Some also are 
watchdogs for cleaner waters and healthier air. Some plant trees. Some fight 
hard pesticides or out-of-place billboards. And some help local schools make 
environmental education make sense. Some do all of these and much more. 

And each has learned some lessons which can be useful to others elsewhere , 
who are looking for a tested, practical, local instrument for environmental 
improvement. '•.:••• 

In Rhode Island, the first of Massachusetts’ neighbors to import the idea, 
leaders of the commission movement are the first to tell you: Learn from our 
early mistakes. For one thing, don’t rely too heavily on commission members 
who are tried and true conservationists, all right, but who don’t understand the * 
civic and political action processes in their communities. 

And the experience in Connecticut and New Hampshire— as well as in Rhode 
Island— demonstrates both the advantages of State support, and the limitations 
of a lack of it. ...... ... \..;v 

In Maine the idea, like some other ideas from Massachusetts, met with a cool 
reception at first In part, this was because of bugs in the first version of Maine’s 
enabling law. But this year, as threats of coastal pollution became more ap- 
parent, an increasing number of costal communities began turning to the com- 
mission idea to help them keep the coast of Maine a special kind of place. 

New York’s 2-year-old commission movement is growing steadily despite the 
handicap of an uncertain State charter. And New Jersey, latest to adopt Its own 
variation of the basic Massachusetts theme, is showing what can happen when a 
strong State enabling law is supported by both citizen and government conserva- 
tionists. Only a year after passage of the 1968 enabling legislation, more than 50 
New Jersey communities already have commissions at work and 100 more are 
expected to be on the Job by the end of 

The seminary observations which foliow— based primarily on interviews with 
leaders of the conservation commission movement in the Northeast States where 
commissions are at work in 106 9— see k to identify some common factors of 
failure and success. 

*PnMtsh«d by the Conservation Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
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The steadily growing acceptance of conservation commissions throughout the 
Northeast demonstrates that the commission Idea has the ability to marshal and 
directly engage a significant and previously under-used civic resource for en- 
vironmental action. The sheer number of dtisens that the movement already has 
brought Into local government Is Impressive. (See chart) 

Initiatives to establish conservation commissions are not being taken by public 
agencies but by private dtisens. This feature, a basic strength of the movement 
In Massachusetts, continues to characterise Its offspring elsewhere. The Idea has 
grown from the bottom up. In most of the conservation-commission States, gov- 
ernment agendes were not enthusiastic at first, and In at least one, New York, 
the Idea was Initially opposed by a number of State agencies, Including the de- 
partment of conservation. 

Nevertheless, a major key to success Is the degree of support, assistance, and 
"encouragement extended by State government to help the commissions carry out 
their statutory responsibilities. In Massachusetts, one State employee works with 
the commissions full time and 14 part time. Connecticut and New Jersey each 
have one State employee assigned to serve commissions. New Hampshire has one 
State university extension service employee assigned part time to commission 
work. Rhode Island, Maine, and New York In 1069 provide less State support 
and encouragement, and these are the States where the commission movement 
has the furthest to go. ' . . , • 

Special State financial assistance for conservation commissions stimulates 
their establishment In the first place and greatly increases their operating lever- 
age. Massachusetts, which still has nearly half of all commissions in the seven 
States, Is the only State with a grant-ln-ald program exclusively for local govern- 
ments with commissions. Connecticut Is the only other of these States with an 
active State program of financial incentives for local conservation-land acquisi- 
tion projects. And these are the States where the commission movements are 
'strongest s * 
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Just as strong State agency support makes for more effective local commissions, 
a strong commission movement helps to build and support effective State agendes 
and State programs. State government’s benefits from this mutually supportive 
relationship are emphasised by Joseph A. G1U, head of Connecticut's Department 
of Agriculture and Natural Resources. Gill credits Connecticut's local conserva- 
tion conunlssloners with convincing his legislature of the merits of a number of 
proposals to strengthen his department’s programs. These have Included more 
than $10 million worth of bond Issues to finance State open space-recreation land 
acquisition projects, In addition to $10 million for local projects. In 1960 Arthur 
W. Brownell, commissioner of natural resources In Massachusetts, told a con- 
ference called in New Jersey to launch the movement there : “Government can be 
educated and shaped and the greatest impact .the Massachusetts commissions 
have had, as far. as government is concerned, has been in influencing the thinking 
of the Massachusetts Department of Natural Resources." . I' V ■■■ 

A State’s conservation or natural resources agency Is not the only nor neces- 
sarlly the best State service agency for. local conservation .commissions. Some 
States’ natural resource agencies are responsive to the. contemporary , environ- 
mental concerns of most of their dtisens (that Is, residents of urban and sub- 
urban areas) ; some, however, are not and bid ways diehard. In New Hampshire, 
the State university’s College of Agriculture and the cooperative extension service. 
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together with private philanthropic interests, are taking the lead in encouraging 
the commissions. In New York, the State office for local government, so far, is 
more interested in local conservation agencies than is the department of conserva- 
tion. And in New Jersey the State department of agriculture's vying with the 
department of conservation and economic development to help conservation com- 
missions. Inasmuch as activities of the stronger commissions encompass a broader 
range of environmental problems than does any one existing State agency, eventu- 
ally some ties with the “environmental overview" units being considered by a 
number of States would be a logical progression. 

A strong State association of conservation commissions is important to the 
success of the movement generally and to bolster the weaker commissions, and 
separation from State government makes, for a strong and influential State 
association. However, a local commission and a State association of commissions 
are no substitutes for a broadly based dtiiens organisation or coalition of organi- 
sations devoted to environmental Improvement in each locality and State. The 
conservation commissioners are, after all, government officials even though they 
serve in an unpaid capacity. Where an environmental coalition of strictly private 
citizen groups agrees with a commission, the private groups have more freedom 
and more muscle for the necessary political push to get the Job done. As one 
commissioner has expressed it, “The citizen organisation’s independence of the 
official commission gives strength to both and credibility to the statements of the 
organization." 

Even in States where a State enabling law specifically authorising local con- 
servation commissions is not legally necessary, enactment of such a law greatly 
facilitates their establishment and effective operation. Although local govern- 
ments in most States have broad discretion to appoint advisory units on almost 
any subject, as a practical matter only a few local, governments have set up 
conservation advisory units without sanction of State law. This point is empha- 
sized in the New York report which follows. 

The many roles of conservation commissions in a particular State cannot be 
appreciated solely by understanding the Stated enabling law. Many commissions, 
for example, effectively serve as watchdogs over administration of State and 
local laws concerning such matters as water quality, air quality, utility line and 
highway route selection, and protection of coastal and inland wetlands. Although 
legal responsibility for such concerns typically goes to State officials and local 
governing boards, in practice it often is the local conservation commission which 
blows the whistle on a polluter or sees to it that no stream is diverted, parkland 
encroached upon, or marsh filled until the community understands what is at f 
stake and all the legal requirements are met. 

There is no magic in the conservation commission concept that can overcome 
inadequate leadership on the part of the commissioners or inadequate support 
from the political leaders of a community. As the official of one State association 
of conservation commissions put it: “It cannot be emphasized too much that 
not all commissions are successful— far from it Many do nothing but talk to 
each other and sometimes not even that!" 

Many of the more successful commissions do not consist entirely of “conserva- 
tionists.” in the narrow sense of having prior experience as leaders of citizen 
conservation groups or as professionals in the field. Contemporary conservation 
is moving away from an appeal to a rather exclusive few to a better understand- 
ing of its importance as a social good important to all. Commissions need the 
services of civic leaders or aspiring civic leaders with a knack for getting things 
done, as much as of professional or amateur conservationists. A former State 
official in New England who has been a commission watcher since the movement’s 
beginning advises: “Don’t overlook the essential fact that the real strength of 
this movement and, most important, its underlying credibility/ stems from the 
involvement of ordinary citizens in its affairs. Conservation commissioners nre 
usually not ecologists and professional conservationists. Actually, I suspect they 
would be far less effective if they were.” r 

Finally, the Massachusetts invention is not one which must be copied in one 
uniform or “correct” fashion in order to work elsewhere; rather the basic idea— 
of establishing within local government a focal point for environmental over- 
view and advocacy— is amenable to adaptation to a diversity of situations, State 
by State and community by community. 
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NEW YORK : ONE STATE'S EXPERIENCE 



The Massachusetts Town Conservation Commission idea first took hold beyond 
the borders of New England in 1967, in New York State. 

Priscilla Redfield Roe, a resident of Long Island's Suffolk County, was among 
those who played a leading role in bringing this about. Mrs. Roe had moved to 
Long Island in the early 1960's from Massachusetts. .There, as a member of the 
local League of Women Voters, she had helped establish and then served on the 
Sudbury Conservation Commission. With the accelerating pressures of urbanisa- 
tion even more dramatically, evident on Long Island than around Boston, she 
saw that town and village governments in New York lacked adequute adminis- 
trative and financial tools to control their environments. 

In 1065 Irving Like, author of the New York Conservation Bill of Rights, had 
persuaded the Long Island town of Babylon to establish a conservation commis- 
sion under general home rule authority without reference to any special State 
law. As a member of a planning committee for nearby Brookhaven, Mrs. Roe had 
recommended similar action for that town and eventually this was done when 
Brookhaven added conservation duties to a waterways board. 

This was local action, but to promote > the conservation commission idea 
throughout the State Mrs. Roe decided to work for legislation on the Massa- 
chusetts model. Passage of the initial State legislation resulted from a series 
of encounters between Priscilla Roe and two State legislators from Long Island. 

In 1065, at a planning conference on Long Island, Assemblyman Perry Duryea, 
Jr., was discussing New York's matching grant program for recreation '.and 
acquisition. When he observed that few of the smaller local governments, the 
towns and villages, had taken advantage of this program, Mrs. Roe suggested 
that one reason was lack of a clear assignment of responsibility for conservation 
planning and action at the town level. She described the New England conserva- 
tion commissions and asked: “Why can't we do something like this?" 

At a Governor's Conference on Natural Beauty called by Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller in 1966, Mrs. Roe suggested to a panel on suburban development 
that conservation commission enabling legislation be included in the panel's 
recommendations. New York, she said, had done well in recreation, and con- 
servation planning on the State level. "But oh the town level there is still for the 
most part a vacuum. We lack the machinery. Town governing and planning 
boards are overburdened with other work. We need a special agency of town 
government to which we can assign quite definite responsibilities for natural re- 
source planning and action." 

The panel members agreed. Suburban areas, their report said, can provide 
natural values for the benefit of the metropolitan population as a whole, as 
“a stable component of the metropolitan complex, not merely partially devel- 
oped land in transition from the countryside to core •' . . moving outward like 
an expanding ripple." The panel recommended that communities use such 
available tools as New York’s Municipal Open Space Easement Act, base local 
planning on natural resource surveys, and emphasise public education. To help 
tie these together the panel called on the legislature to authorise municipalities 
to establish “something like the conservation commissions in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut.” 

Assemblyman Duryea, who was at the conference, asked Mrs. Roe to send him 
details of the Massachusetts program and said he would try to get a bill through 
the legislature. He then referred the proposal to officials of the State conserva- 
tion department and several other State agencies. They were not enthusiastic ; 
their views were unfavorable and the matter lapsed. 

Later in 1966, Duryea invited some of his constituents to meet a representative 
of the Conservation Department seeking support for a referendum on a pro- 
posed $200 million park development bond issue. The proposal included a grant 
program for local governments. Again the point was raised that local govern- 
ments below the county level generally had not responded to earlier State 
incentive grants. Mrs. Roe emphasised not only the Importance of local gov- 
ernments taking responsibility for local resources, but also the importance of 
small areas— of projects too small for State or even county attention. Both points 
struck a sympathetic chord with Duryea. He introduced legislation early in 
1907, and his blU was co-sponsored by another Suffolk County Assemblyman. 

^In^e^Stote Senate, meanwhile, Senator Leon Gtaffreda bad become inter- 
ested as a result of hearings of the Joint Legislative Committee on Conserva- 
tion and Natural Resources, of which he was the ranking senate member. At 
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one of these hearings, held to gather Ideas for Improvement of conservation laws, 
the persistent Mrs. Roe again raised questions of local responsibility and the 
toolB needed for the job. Senator Gluffreda requested the same Information about 
Massachusetts conservation commissions that had been sent to Assemblyman Dur- 
yea, and subsequently sponsored a Senate companion to the Duryea bill. 

The Duryea bill drafted In Albany with help from 8tate agencies used parts 
of the Massachusetts law but did not follow Its lead throughout It spoke of town 
conservation advisory councils rather than conservation commissions. The ad- 
visory councils were not to be given the explicit authority Massachusetts com- 
missions have to acquire land and manage lands, to accept gifts of land and 
easements, or to set up a conservation fund. And the New York bill was not tied 
in with State financial Incentives, as Mrs. Roe had recommended. In this form 
the bill was passed by the Legislature In 1007 as section 64-b of the New York 
State town law. By June 1969 some 20 New York towns — Including eight of the 
10 towns In Long Island’s Suffolk County— had formed conservation advisory 
councils. 

In addition to Mrs. Roe, principal advocate of the conservation commission 
Idea In New York has been the Open Space Institute. Says Charles E. Little, 
institute executive vice president: “The only way to get anything done Is to fix 
responsibility for It and to make that responsibility as specific as possible. Con- 
sequently, we urge municipalities to consider a new kind of commission or coun- 
cil snch as the Massachusetts, Connecticut, and even the weaker New York law 
calls for.” 

The State's Natural Beauty Commission— a coordinating unit comprised of 
the heads of 10 State agencies, and chaired by the head of the Office for Local 
Government— Is taking a different approach. Although Commission Director 
Charles C. Morrison, Jr., agrees that there Is a need for local conservation 
agencies, he believes that the disadvantages of section 64-b outweigh Its advan- 
tuges. He explains j 

“First, 64-b doesn’t cover all types of the 1,600 municipalities In New York— 
villages, cities, and counties, as well as towns. And' under our municipal home 
rule law any municipality can create a.n advisory body. Viewed from this per- 
spective 64-b Is not necessary. Second, bl-b does not reflect the ‘new conserva- 
tion.’ Local advisory units should be empowered to deal with the man-made 
aspects of environmental quality, as well as with natural features. Third, local 
advisory commissions should be able to vary the membership, duties, and relation 
to other local agencies according to local requirements, and to amend their laws 
at will as their programs develop; It they organise under a special State law 
they are bonnd to the duties It sets forth.” 

Morrison notes that some municipalities have formed advisory commissions 
under general home rule powers both before and after passage of 64-b. He points 
to the Rockland County Natural Beauty Committee and Broome County Con- 
servation Council, as well as the Babylon and Brookhaven agencies, as examples. 

What New York needs, Morrison says, Is a strong promotional and servicing 
program by a State agency with primary responsibility for this, complemented 
through a statewide private association of local advisory commissions. In 1969, 
the Natural Beauty Commission published a sample local law and action for 
establishment, under general authority . of New. York’s municipal home rule 
law, of municipal "advisory commissions for conservation and natural beauty.” 

Charles Little of the Open Space Institute differs with Morrison. little empha- 
sises the practical value of specific Statei legislation such. as section 64-b, rather 
than Its legal necessity In New York. “The public relations value of such a law 
Is one of Its great values,” he says. “It gives the civic leadership In a community 
something specific to . talk to when they talk with their elected officials. That’s 
why even a weak 64-b Is better than no State law at all. The Important thing Is 
that this thing — this conservation commission Idea-works.” 

Mrs. Roe agrees that there Is nothing to prevent communities from setting up 
conservation agencies without regard to section 64-b. “But," she says, “the fact 
Is that few have done It, whereas having 64-b In State law helps to give the coun- 
cils status as a permanent feature of local government and to render them less 
dependent on the whim of any one administration. 

“Moreover, aside from the benefits of simplicity and clarity there Is mutual 
advantage to working with a somewhat uniform framework. Having somewhat 
the same status as neighboring towns facilitates joining together— on mutual 
projects on the land, as, well as on mutual concerns before the legislature.” Among 
the latter, she sees a need for New York’s conservationcounclls to have better 
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fiscal tools, including a State grant program similar to Massachusetts, and a 
broader legislative charter. 

Mrs. Roe notes that a town can assign additional duties to its council If It so 
chooses, “including recommendations on any aspect of land or water resource use, 
including esthetic aspects.” “Highway design and subdivision regulations, for 
example, could perfectly well be subjects of council recommendations concerning 
location, planting, drainage, open space provisions, et cetera. At the same time 
there Is no doubt that encompassing the other local government entitles and 
encouraging attention to the effects of man-made construction would strengthen 
the New York legislation.” 

Whatever their name, form, or authority, by 1969 hardly a month piassed that 
a local conservation council, commission, board, or committee wasn't being estab- 
lished somewhere in New York State. 

“The thing is,” says Priscilla Roe, “that more and more people are realising 
that the State and Federal Governments cannot do the whole Job, that there 
must be a focal point of environmental responsibility at the local level too” 

noSPECTS BEYOND THE NOBTHEA8T 



What about the future of the conservation commission movement— beyond 
the seven States where it has caught on, beyond the Northeast? 

In Vermont, the only New England State which doesn't have commissions, 
an effort is expected to be made In the 1970 legislature to secure enabling legisla- 
tion. The idea has been discussed in Vermont for years but, in part because of 
an emphasis on promotion of regional planning commissions, a consensus hasn't 
yet been reached on a need for conservation commissions. Some conservationists 
had felt that given the “right” encouragement from the State planning office, 
these planning commissions could perform the functions of conservation com- 
missions. However, Justin Brande of Mlddlebury, chairman of the Vermont Nat- 
ural Resources Council, believes that many Vermont conservationists have been 
somewhat disappointed in this expectation. The council last year decided to 
support State le£rt elation “leading to the establishment of town and/or regional 
conservation commissions simitar to those presently active In Massachusetts.” 

One indication of expanding interest elsewhere around the country Is the 
origin of inquiries about commissions received by the Massachusetts Department 
of Natural Resources. George R. Sprague, director of the department's division 
of conservation services which serves the commissions in Massachusetts, re- 
ports that the requests for information average a dozen a week. 

Rather often, Sprague says, queries come from people who live In metro- 
politan suburban areas or the areas Just beyond suburbia which will become 
suburban next. This, as we have seen, is where many of the most active com- 
missions in New England are located and where initial interest in the two 
newest commission movements— those of New York and New Jersey— is keenest. 

Some of the inquiries to Sprague's office indicate interest in transferring the 
conservation commission idea to county or regional, rather than municipal gov- 
ernment elsewhere. In New England, towns are the principal unit of local govern- 
ment and blanket rural And suburban as well as urban areas ; county government 
is not n strong force. Elsewhere, counties govern most of the undeveloped land 
where many significant conservation options remain. In some parts of the coun- 
try, therefore, it appears likely that need will be felt for conservation com- 
missions operating at the county or regional level. 

Some county governments in New York State already are experimenting with 
such conservation advisory units. And in Iowa, county conservation boards 
which resemble the municipal conservation commissions of the Northeast iu 
some ways, are no longer an experiment Iowa's county conservation boards, 
first authorized by the legislature in 1955 (by Chapter 111A of the Iowa code), 
now are established in 93 of the State's 99 counties. Working through these 93 
boards. Iowa counties by 19G9 had acquired and were managing 623 conserva- 
tion and outdoor recreation areas totaling '87,006 acres. According to H. W. 
Freed, director of county conservation activities for the Iowa State Conserva- 
tion Commission, their county tax-supported budgets for 1968 totaled $5.1 
million. Many of the county hoards in Iowa have had unusual success lh winning 
bond issues for conservation purposes and in securing matching Federal grants. 
County conservation boards similar to Iowa's are operating on a smaller scale 
in Tennessee and Illinois and also have been the subject of enabling legislation In 
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Kentucky. And In Wisconsin, county natural beauty councils have been au- 
thorized by State legislation. 

There are other flickerings of interest around the country : 

In Florida, a conservation commission -like proposal on a regional river basin 
basis has been proposed as part of a State government reorganization plan. 
Robert M. Haynes, a former chairman of the Boxford (Mass.) Conservation 
Commission, took the idea with him when he moved to Lake Wales, Fla., and saw 
a need for some type of local action-stimulator comparable to the commission he 
had served in Massachusetts. 

Across the country in Santa Barbara, Calif. — environmentalized by an offshore 
oil well blowout early in 1969— the city council a few months later established 
an environmental quality advisory board. A physicist, Howard A. Wilcox, was 
named chairman of this five-man conservation commission-like agency, and City 
Councilman Alan Eschenroeder, who proposed the board, was named the coun- 
cil's liaison to it. The board's assignment is broad: to advise the council on ac- 
tions necessary for “preservation or improvement of both the natural environ- 
ment of Santa Barbara and man’s relationship to such environment." In addition 
to oil pollution, initial tasks include a pesticide study, a review of the city’s har- 
bor dredging program, and study of a proposed highway project that would put 
an estuary to the bulldozer. I 

To the north, several cities on the San Francisco peninsula were looking into 
the feasibility of commissions. And across the bay in Berkeley, City Councilman 
Thomas McLaren in 1069 Introduced an ordinance to establish a Berkeley Con- 
servation Commission. As McLaren envisaged It, the proposed commission would 
augment present programs of the city's planning and park commissions by “tak- 
ing a broader perspective/* by actively seeking to conserve open spaces and San 
Francisco Bay shoreline, and by clarifying the ecological impact of proposed 
large-scale bayshore development projects. Its recommendations would be pre- 
sented to the city council for final action. McLaren also sees a role for such a city 
commission in providing lie ison with the new regional San Francisco Bay Con- 
servation and Development Commission. 

T. J. Kent, Jr., professor of city planning at the University of California, and 
head of a team which in 1969 produced a report on “The Case for Open Space in 
the San Francisco Bay Area," agrees with McLaren. “We need something like 
conservation commissions in the bay area because we need action, and because 
wc need public expression of an ecological viewpoint," Kent says. v 

Charles Little, of the Open Space Institute in New York City, thinks Calif ornia 
may be the next State to set up local action machinery along conservation com- 
mission lines. “I expect that California, probably the bay area, is next because 
people there are realizing that they don’t need to define their conservation prob- 
lems further," he Bays. “The need is for action, and the first step in the action 
process is to set up better machinery for action." 

The ground would seem to be equally fertile in many other metropolitan re- 
gions. Many of the environmental problems of the Seattle or Cincinnati metro- 
politan areas, for example, are not essentially different from those of the Boston 
area or of the New Jersey fringes of the metropolis around New York City. 

How the conservation commission movement fares in New Jersey will Indeed 
provide the best test yet of its transferability to many other parts of the Nation. 
And this youngest of the progeny of the idea invented out of a need some felt to 
save a coastal marsh in Massachusetts a dozen years earlier, Is a remarkably 
healthy and fast-growing youngster. 

“Our local governments are forming commissions at the rate of about one a 
week," David Moore of the North Jersey Conservation Foundation reported in the 
fall of 1969, just a year after New Jersey's enabling law was passed. VWe’ve 
counted 54 new ones since the first of the year and we can’t keep up with it,’’ he 
said. 

If conservation commissions do succeed in making cities and suburbs better 
places to live in in New Jersey, where the city-county forms of local government 
are more similar to those of the rest of the country than are New England's 
towns, there seems to be no reason why they will not succeed in many other parts 
of the country beyond the Northeast. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mr. Howe, and all four of our panelists. 
You have made a real contribution to these hearings. 

The point has been made by almost every witness that frequently 
governmental agencies work at cross purposes— one of you mentioned 
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the Agriculture Department subsidizing drainage in the duck breed- 
ing areas, and the Interior Department endeavoring to get farmers to 
renood the same potholes. 

If I am not mistaken, Mrs. Clusen, you have got some classic cases 
right in your own front yard in Green Bay, Wis. As I recall it, you 
have a very valuable estuarine marsh, Atkinson’s Marsh, which is 
very close to the city ; is that right ? 
i Mrs. Clusen. Yes, along the bay shore. 

1 Mr. Reubs. Is it not a fact that the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 

is now busy using that marsh as a fill for some of the spoil that it 
dredges out of the river f And it is fast ruining it f 

Mrs. Clusen. It certainly is. In fact, the corps had a hearing on 
where the site would be that the fill would be taken from last summer 
at which I appeared, and the city officials and a number of interested 
citizens all asked the corps to find someplace else to take the landfill 
from t because this is a duck habitat among other things. The upshot 
of this seemed to be that this was the only place it could be done, ac- 
cording to them, and it is now underway. 

In addition to that, the city also had proposed developing this as an 
industrial park. So the local government was responsible, too, for the 
left hand not knowing what the right hand was doing. 

Mr. Reusb. Did the Corps of Engineers make any cost studies of 
how much more it would cost to dump the spoils someplace other than 
in the marsh? 

Mrs. Clusen. Yes, they did, and this was a part of the argument. 
There really was, as I recall it, very little publicity given to the final 
decision or on what basis it was reached. It just happened. 

Mr. Reuse. And the corps is going right head, continuing to destroy 
this marsh? 

Mrs. Cluben. They are working there now, yes. 

Mr. Reubs. Dumping into it f 

Mrs. Clusen. Yes. lam afraid it is with the cooperation and assist- 
ance of our city fathers. That is what makes me so careful in not want- 
ing to lay this completely at the door of the corps. 

Mr. Reusb. It is being done with the cooperation of the Corps of 
Engineers and the city fathers, but the League of Women Voters is 
against it? A : * "' v 

Mrs. Clusen. It is not with our cooperation, no. 1 . 

Mr.. Reubs. Dr. Smith raised a .very fundamental and .interesting 
point that T would like to explore, the Full Employment Act of 
1046. to which we are all very devoted, specifies as our national goals 
maximum, production, maximum purchasing power, and maximum 
employment. Maximum purchasing power ana maximum employment 
are not before us today. But that maximum production goal, as I 
I pointed out, Dr. Smith, may lead not only to the diversion of re- 
sources from essential things into foolish things— which is perhaps 
the price we have to pay for a free enterprise) system— but also to 
the concentration on the mere accumulation of physical goods, with- 
out, even looking at whether the production of those goods, or the 
gnods themselves, harm the environment. 

Have yon considered, or has any other member of the panel con- 
sidered, whether Congress ought to revisit the 1046 act to see whether 
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the economic imperative of more and more production every year is 
really always in the national interest? 

Dr. Smith. Well, I think several things happened at the passage 
of the act and later. First of all, the climate in which this act was 
enacted is very important because all of us had girded our loins 
for the inevitable consequences of the ghastly depression that was to 
follow World War II. We had the experience of the 1930’s very 
fresh in our minds. 

. As a result it seems to me we went a little overboard in subscribing 
to the number of things that you mentioned. Part of our present 
difficulty is in the quantification measurements of standards oi living. 
Y ou do this by a variety of means. % .... 

You can do it by any of the national income counts, the most classic 
of which I suppose is the gross national product, which simply rep- 
resents market value of all of the goods and services produced in a 
given year at current prices., Some of these services are absolutely 
frivolous and nonsensical, while others are highly deleterious. 

You might say, how do you do this in a free enterprise system? 
How do you prevent these consequences?, I do not know. the answers. 
If we are going to have effective control on the environment, we are 
going to have to spend more of our. funds collectively— which is a 
nice way of saying we are probably going to have to raise taxes. Not 
necessarily the tax legislation that just passed. 

There is no question in my mind that certain kinds of taxes must 
be levied. I do not know how you resolve certain conflicts. Mr. Howe 
and others have suggested some of the difficulties.- The solution to 
the transportation problem may be much more compatible with the 
environment if you use one method rather than another. It may cost 
more or less, but in either event, a political factor, is almost as difficult 
as the economic one. . 

We have the classic case here in this city. We have a public trans- 
portation system that is ludicrous, and it is not the responsibility 
necessarily of the transportation facilities we have. - 
We have the problem we have to live with day in and day out. 
with one-driver cam going to and from worL Thiis u the height of 
inefficiency. As a public we cannot stand it If we wen a corporation 
and the management insisted on this kind- of operation, we would 
fire him. But we do it consistently in city after city. ' ; ‘ 

We need to improve. our transportation facilities, our intercity 
and what we call city-link transportation facilities, and it need 'not 
involve a single solution. I am not saying get rid of all of the auto- 
mobiles or highways, but other methods must be investigated on a 
total-approach basis, with environmental costs included. • V 
Mr. Howe has suggested some implementation of programs. by 
utilizing fully and appropriately the existing institutions. Certainly 
this is one area in which the Department, of Transportationshould 
be called to account. 

Mr. Rxuss. There are certainly many, many complications that I 
can' see in revisiting the concept of maximum growth. 

: One is that while we have got great growth in automatic swizzle 
sticks and electric toothbrushes, as you point oht.. we haven’t had 
enough growth in goods to give the food and clothing and shelter to 
the poor one-fifth of our people that they have a human right to.* 
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Another hangup is that under our system, maximum production 
has been the key to maximum employment. 

Dr. Siam. That is right. 

Mr. Rxuss. I think we all do want maximum employment, so that 
we have to be a little careful about mortifying the flesh too much 
about these materialistic goods— we have to fina some way of seeing 
that, somehow or other, people have those jobs. . , 

A third hangup is that also, under our system, the way the Fed- 
eral Government and most State and local governments get money 
to build the fine sewage processing plants, air pollution reduction 
equipment, parks and playgrounds that we all want is from the ex- 
panding gross national product. This means that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s tax take has more to bite on. 

So before we amend the concept of maximum production, we are 
going to have to think of how, consistent with more attention to the 
environment, we can keep our goal of jobs for everybody and adequate 
national revenues, while doing something about our submerged poor 
in this country. 

I would appreciate any thoughts any of you have on this. . 

Dr. Smith. I want to be responsive* to what you have said, but I am 
not at all sure that the problem is amending out the full production 
and full employment. I think it is a matter of direction. I think it' is a 
matter nf allocation, rather, than it is of total or absolute magnitudes. 

Mr. Recss. As you know, the law now contains the naked words 
“maximum production.” If one put “of a proper mix of private and 
public goods” in parentheses after the word “production,’’ would that 
perhaps be helpful? 

Dr. Smith. Yes. For’ example, it would occur to me if you set up a 
mass transit system, I don’t know how many w dollars tins would 
cost. Maybe there would be some dimunitioii in expenditures on pri- 
vate automobiles, but there would also be an increase in the other ex- 
penditures. It doesn’t occur to me that you automatically come, to the 
conclusion that in the long run there will be a dimunition in total pro-: 
duction and jobs. You will have some frictional problems in employ- 
ment, things of this nature, but I think this is going on all of the time 
any way for one reason or another, ’ . ; . ’ 

It would occur to me the . Government could very well tdlce some 
leaderahip. The grants-in-aid programs are a good example. The 
Land and Water Conservation Fund, as the chairman knows, has a 
50-50 sharing provision. It has been a little over that— I think 60 to 
the States. The State must submit a recreational program to the Fed- 
eral Government and then the moneys are dispensed in the usual ap- 
propriation procedure. .* ' : Vy v . f-l '-i, ; ' 

We have a number of cases where the State has established a park 
or similar area with these funds, only to have another Federal aid 
grant program come barging right through the park with a highway. 
Now, the highway usually' prevails, because their matching: money is 
OOpercerit from the Federal Government.' :v : - 

In short, we have two Federal grant-in-aid programs on a collision 
course with one another. Somehow, some way, there ought! to be some 
means by which this could be better coordinated./'^ ^ 

I am not seeking perfection, butthe abundance of these conflicts in' 
the last 5 to 6 years has had significant impacts on the environment. 
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Mr. Retjss. Well, I would end up this phase of the discussion by 
saying that both as a member of this subcommittee and as a member 
of the Joint Economic Committee, I need all of the help I can get 
from you on this concept of what maximum production mould be. 

Let me turn briefly to another interesting phase that was discussed 
by Dr. George and Mr. Howe— the international aspect of the 
environment. 

It is encouraging that there will be in 1972 a United Nations Inter- 
national Environmental Conference, out of which may come some 
good things. 

I happened to be over in the Federal Republic of Germany about 
a week ago and had a chance to have some, lengthy discussions with 
the Chancellor and Foreign Minister and other governmental leaders 
there. And I suggested to them that West Germany and die United 
States both had the same problems of polluted rivers, polluted air, 
and rapidly less habitable land — the whole environmental gamut — 
rind that both countries had a very considerable scientific and tech- 
nological capacity And many of the solutions to these problems could 
stand some scientific research and development and demonstration 
programs on new systems ot mass transportation, new systems of 
composting garbage, disposing of solid waste, a better system of sew- 
age disposal than the present 50-year-old system that we have, new 
systems of air pollution control and so on. 

And it occurred to me that perhaps you have to start somewhere, 
but on an open-ended basis, available to other nations, and that the 
West Germans and this country could concert some of our research 
and development and demonstration programs in the environmental 
field, portion out the work, and do it on a joint basis, so that instead 
of working in isolation to see how to take phosphates out of deter- 
gents, we could do it jointly. ■ / f " r - 

There was considerable receptivity to that idea and the Federal 
Republic has put their scientific adviser on the problem to see if 
there isn’t some opportunity, on an .open-ended basis, for jointly 
funded or jointly managed research and development programs. 

I. would be interested in the reaction of the panel to the idea of 
internationalizing bur attack on the problems or the environment. 

Mr. Howe. I would volunteer that there are great opportunities 
in this area, . sir. While my own organization is. riot involved in 
technical research, I sense from those who are that they are finding 
increasingly fertile lines of communication with specialists! abroad 
and with developments abroad. . / 

I wonld add that there are opportunities and, I think, almost 
responsibilities, for tlie United States, as I have implied,: to offer 
its knowledge and experience in places where pollution Controls; 
setting aside of open space, and the preservation of wildlife, are 
not foremost in the community mind because economic productivity 
is..We have a responsibility to generate a kind of sophistication about 
the environment, a sense which we are : itoriiingr tor rothiBr; late ;and^^ 
after great deprivation of our own surroundings. " V 

I think it is possible for very powerful pressure groups to arise 
overnight around the construction industries; in rapidly developing 
countries, as they have, to a considerable exterit in this country. In 
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addition to exporting not just sheer technology, we should offer help 
in cultivating effective civic responsibility— what the League of 
Women Voters knows how to do so well — in developing countries. 

Mr. Recss. If the League of Women Voters could export the prin- 
ciple that women should be allowed to vote, for instance. 

Mrs. Clcsex. I might say it has been interesting to me to watch 
how the foreign policy part of the League’s position, which it has long 
had, and the environmental business, which I have been involved in, 
are coming closer together and we are indeed finding some overlap- 
ping of interests. 

I was thinking as Mr. Howe was talking of mv recent involvement in 
the UNESCO conference at San Francisco on Man and His Environ- 
ment, in which there was considerable discussion of exactly what you 
are suggesting — that we do more to regard the environment and pollu- 
tion problems as Worldwide and learn to share expertise and tech- 
nological advances, without regard to national barriers. 

Mr. Recss. Mr. Hicks? 

Mr. Hicks. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, I did have one other item of interest. 
The Coors Brewery in Colorado has come up with an idea: Because 
plastic and throwaway containers in which many products are sold 
constitute much of our solid waste disposal problem, they have gone 
back to the use of aluminum cans. As a result they offer 10 cents a 
pound for aluminum cans, and they recycle the use of them. In this 
fashion, they minimize the problem of disposal. 

Though an inventive but not awe-inspiring answer, it is a start by 
one business to do something about the solid waste disposal problem. 

Mr. Recbs. This brings up something which I think every panelist 
hinted at this morning, and I would like to ask a question based on it : 

Is it- the view of members of the panel that, ini respect to pollution 
problems generally, efforts should be made — and the Government of 
course lias to take the lead— to impose the Cost of pollution control on 
industries and their consumers and thus that industries which dis- 
charge, pollutants into municipal systems should by and large be com- 
pelled in some way to pay for those particular costs ? 

The users of bottles and containers should perhaps have to pay 
some sort of a tax which would be used for solid waste disposal, and 
the existence.of which would also be an incentive, then, for theni to do 
what. Coors is doing in Denver, or to have returnable .bottles or de- 
gradable cans.- ■ 

Does the panel in general — and we can’t get into legislative specifies 
here— -subscribe to. the idea that to the. maximum feasible extent in- 
dustrial . degradation of the - environment . ought to be repaired, by 
those industries that are causing the trouble, and that the cost should 
go into their cost of production ? 

Mr; Howe. It is my view that what you are saying is not only fair 
and appropriate, but it is also the route to efficiency in the handling 
of wastes.; 

I would like to toss out the observation also that I am continually 
disappointed by the fact that when we enter . into discussions with in- 
dustrial representatives about the handling of waste materials— the 
prevention of pollution for example in the power industry— the mate- 
rial that Comes out shows us how many millions of dollars the capital 
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investment to prevent thermal pollution would be. But rarely are we 
given this figure as a percentage of the homeowners’ or anyone else’s 
utility rate. 

I think that when such percentages are worked out this becomes a 
very small portion of the cost to the consumer. We have, across the 
land, been voting rather consistently to tax ourselves for new waste 
treatment, to get clean water. I think that if the additional costs of 
adequate air and water pollution control, Were shown to consumers 
as a rather small portion of the cost of goods and services^ which they 
are, we would be moving much faster toward what you are suggest- 
ing than we now are. 

Dr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak to this, because there 
are arguments as to whether industry should bear the cost of environ- 
mental cleanup or whether it should be shifted to the consumer. In 
reality, this is the old textbook case of shifting and incidence of 
taxation. Any cost upon industry will find a reaction by the industry, 
depending upon the structure of the -market in which they buy or 
sell. They may shift it backward in terms of reduction, or dampen- 
ing down some wage increases. They may shift it backward in terms 
of reduced dividends to stockholders, and they may shift it forwaid 
in terms of the prices to consumers. There will be a series of options 
as to who ultimately pays the bill. It will be partly the management 
of the company, partly the consumers, partly the taxpayers, and 
partly the dividend holders, depending on the critical market situa- 
tion of the firm. 




make the company more efficient, and as a result not cause a signifi- 
cant increase in their costs. Thirdly, I am quite convinced that the 
American public is willing to pay thnrprice. 

There was an effort. made by the Congress, bf which the chairman 
knows full well, to raise appropriations from $214 million, what the 
two previous administrations suggested for funding the water pollu- 
tion abatement act, $800 million. This could not have been done if 
there had not been a good groundswell on the part of the American 
people in behalf of this increase. They know this is going to cost 
money, they know somebody is going to have to pay for it, and they 
are pretty well aware of the fact it is going to be them. 

Dr. Georgk. Mr. Chairman, may I just say a few words on that! I 
suppose everything is more complicated thaii it would at first appear. 
And the answer to this, as Dr. Smith has pointed out, is exceedingly 
difficult and complex. I think one. of the problems is that we have 
inherited a lot of difficulties, and it would be difficult to ask industry 
to clear up all the problems that we have created for ourselves in a 
couple of hiindredjyears. ‘ ; v : \ ^ - "'r. ? : ‘ : :• 
At the moment I live in Pennsylvania, and if you came up there I 
suppose I would be inclined to snow you our assets, and we have a 

f eat State. But we have held this republic together for 200 years, and 
am telling you I could show you .sbme real blights too. T could 
show you acid mine draihsge that wouldmakeyouweep. I could 1 show 
you strip mines that would make you sob to look at them. These things 
are done. We have cities and underneath them we have mines burning, 






abandoned mines, and some of the citizens’ homes are actually sink- 
ing down into the ground in places. Now these things are actually oc- 
curring. They occurred partly because I think society evolves, when 
we were a pioneer community we took on the old world. We licked 
them partly because we had a good chunk of real estate 'and partly 
because at that stage in our society we could exploit our resources. 

Today I think we are a lot more mature, and in the maturity of our 
society I think we achieve a sophistication whereby we have different _ 
value system judgments. And more than that, I think today we have 
the energy reserve whereby we can begin to repair some of the things 
we have wrought As a pioneer economy I don’t think we could. I 
think this becomes particularly important to remember when we 
export our technology to emerging nations. They are still trying to get 
the surplus energy that gives us the affluence we have. And they can- 
not afford some of the cleanup measures that we are now trying to 
institute. \ 



We are at a stage in our technological maturity, our society’s ma- 
turity, that we have never reached before. I think we can tackle these 
problems, I think it will take increased taxes, but very recently I heard 
a statement by a colleague of Mr. Howe that perhaps we are spending 
less of our gross national product on environmental quality today than 
we were a decade ago. The statement was made last week. 

Mr. Reuss. I was glad to hear you refer to the recent successful fight 
for $800 million instead of $214 miUion appropriation for sewage 
treatment plant construction grants in the current fiscal year. As you 
know, there is another fight developing for full funding under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act of $1.25 billion for the sewage 
treatment construction grants programs for the next fiscal year. Can 
we rely on the help of you and your organization? ' v 

Dr. Smith. I gather we continue to De the only conservation organi- 
zation that is a registered lobbying group with moneys that come to 
us not being tax deductible. We have started a rather significant cam- 
paign to support the efforts of those who want to : fully fund this 
program ana I think the chance of it being accomplished are pretty 
good. If you will recall, we tore warned all of .the way through the last 
battle it wouldn’t do any good, because even if we got the increased 
amount, this amount would be impounded by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et and it would not be spent. All Presidents are political animals, and 
I think they see the handwriting on the wall just, as in this case we 
.are assured the money will, be spent. 

Mr. Reuss. Yes; but keep up your vigilance, because it is not only 



iriated, and obligated, 
1 eing. stretched out so 



necessaiy to get money authorized and 
and unfrozen, and spent, but to prevent* its 
that it really does not ao ajjob. I : 

Dr. Smith. Vigilance, Sir. Chairman, is more or less a way of life 
with us, so I appreciated the admonition. 1 
- ' Mr. Reuss. Mr. Ihdritz? vy'^XC . -• 
Mr. Indbitz. All of the panelists mentioned the work of the Federal 
(fcverrmeht sometimes adversely affecting the environnieht l be- 
lieve all of you mentioned the importance of local organizations in 
monitoring and observing. And yet I was somewhat- distressed ; Mr. 
Howe. by your comment on page 4 that the, citizen groups report they 
face difficulty in identifying and obtaining iiiformati(m ^nat they 
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require on public works projects, powerplants, pesticide and a host 
of other governmental proposals affecting the environment. I would 
like to ask whether all of you panelists are aware of a recent Magna 
Carta enunciated by Congress in the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969, which was signed just the first of this year. 1 Section 102 of 
that act specifies that all agencies of the Federal , Government must 
include a detailed statement by their responsible officials with re- 
spect to major projects which will affect the environment. They must 
snow in that statement the environmental impact of the proposed 
action, the adverse environmental effects, the alternatives to the pro- 
posed action, the relationship between the short-run and the long- 
run effects, and any irreversible or irretrievable commitments of re- 
sources which would be involved in the proposed action. 

It then goes on to say— and this is what I would like to ask you 
about — that copies of these statements and the comments and views, 
which they must get from every agency of the Government, must be 
made available to the public as well as accompany the proposals to 
all existing agency review processes. My question to yon is: Are 

{ rour organizations publicizing this new Magna. Carta, so that all 
ocal ana civic organizations have a chance to obtain Buch information 
which Federal agencies must, under the law, give you now? Are 
you doing what you should, as concerned local organizations do to 
monitor the effects of these proposals? 

Mr. Howe. Yes sir ; we certainly will lie reporting, this ‘develop- 
ment And I certainly agree with you that it is a most important one 
and we are very hopeful .it will help surmount some of the problems 
I have been describing. Perhaps I should have referred tb.it. How- 
ever. this is performance to be anticipated, and we must remain hope- 
ful it is as effective as the wording you read intends.. . ‘ 

There is a related condition that almost alone justifies the existence 
of many citizen conservation organizations. The very complexity 
of environmental information requiring translation into civic under- 
standing. I submit that there may be steps Federal agencies can take 
that will help everyone understand the full meaning of presently 
very complex project justification procedures, both in economic and 
scientific terms. This now is the very difficult work of many conserva- 
tion organizations struggling to ride with agency programs and 
interpret constantly the nature of specific project development pro- 
posals and overall policy. 

But 1 think what you are saying is a hopeful sign. I should have 
recognized it. 

Dr. Smith. I think this is very effective. I want to add one thing: 
This is on the assumption of course that the environment is going to 
be No. 1 affected, ana apparently No. 2 adversely affected. It is a very 
strange thing — there are bureaus or branches of the Government that 
feel their activities enhance" the environment. This therefore, becomes 
very difficult because they do not feel that it is incumbent upon them 
to go through the processes of which you speak, I have discussed this 
with some councils and they have disturbed me greatly with their in- 
terpretation of it/. .; .... • /' V ; -V ‘ '■ • 
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, The test of the National Environmental Poller Act of ltfl® (Ptiblle Law 81-180, 
888, Jaanary 1,1070), appears In tba anwnatx of tfcl* hearln* reaord, pp.827-881 
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Mr. Indritz. May I suggest section 102(e) does not use the word 
“adversely.” 

Dr. Smith. It just says “affect.” 

Mr. Indritz [reading] : 

Shall * * * include in every recommendation or report on proposals for legis- 
lation and other major Federal actions significantly affecting the quality of 
human environment, *■**.' 

Therefore, if it improves the environment, they have to go through 
the procedure, getting the statements and review by all concerned 
agencies, and having those statements made available to the public. 

Dr. Smith. This is very important information for us. 

Mr. Indritz. My question to you was whether your organizations 
are taking steps to publicize this Magna Carta that was recently en- 
acted into law to your local constituencies throughout the country ? 

Dr. Smith. We are in the process of doing this, and I think Mr. 
Howe indicated he was, too. The only reason for my concern (is the 
fact that I felt that this language which you just read in the statute 
is in for some rather interesting interpretations by some of the agen- 
cies downtown. I alert the committee to this. 

Mr. Indritz. If you get such interpretations, would you apprise the 
chairman of the committee of it ? 

Dr. Smith. I will be very happy to. 

Dr. George. Mr. Chairman, I think we are dealing with a situation 
today where we have almost a bewildering array of acts and some- 
body has to review these meaningfully.' I have yet to find a Federal 
agency that says their purpose in doing a particular job or following 
a particular action is to hurt the quality of the environment. They 
are all quite convinced that they are acting in -the best interest of the 
American people, you see. They are fully convinced of this. Somebody 
with an ecological slant needs to review this. This is why Tasked for 
this strong ecological review. I will grant you the Council on Environ- 
mental Qunlity is supposed to do this. But it is going to be a very big 
problem. You already have an ad hoc committee on the environment; 
you, Mr. Chairman, were instrumental in setting it up. You have 130 
advisers on that committee. But even this is n handful of people. They 
have been concerned with ecology all of their lives, but they are over- 
whelmed. Ecologists are overwhelmed today. There are only a handful 
of them and they can’t review everything. We will do what we can to 
review any actions as a result of this new Magna Carta, but the situa- „ 
tion is gomg to be a lot more difficult. I think, than the act would 
indicate. •»;. •••••__•; :-s ; v., -•••v-.'./V.- 

Mr. Indritz. You make an assumption which troubles me a little 
bit. You said the Federal agencies which are concerned feel they are 
working in the public interest on environmental matters. However, 
I think you overlook the fact that the statute requires a responsible 
Federal official to consult with, and obtain the comments of, any 
Federal agency which has jurisdiction by law or special expertise 
with respect to any environmental impact involved. We all know 
that there are many Federal agencies that work at cross-purposes and 
have different points of view. Why don’t civic groups, like yours, 
take advantage of these conflicting approaches of the different agen- 
cies. Thus, if the Corps of Engineers or the Bureau of Reclamation 
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is engaged in a particular project, there may be a different point of 
view by the Agriculture Department, or by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, or the Geological Survey. You could be very helpful in 
obtaining their contrasting points of view as the statute requires, 
and make them available to the public. > 

I suggest again that you ought to reexamine this great statute, 
section 102 of the act, and make it widely known to all of your con- 
stituent organizations. 

Mrs. Clusen. Mr. Chairman, may I just say a word in response to 
the gentleman's question, because I do see the role of organizations 
much as you indicate in bringing out the conflicts between various 
parts of the Government. I think one of the problems which exists 
is that Federal agencies, when they refer to the public, do not always 
mean the same public we do. At least one Federal agency thinks of 
the public in terms of local government— planning officials, and so 
forth, not laymen. But we are aware of the act, ana we will certainly 
do whatever we can to make it usable. I know we will all be hoping 
that there will not be a lag between promise and performance in it. 

Mr. Reuss. We had a classic example of what you were just talking 
about, Mrs. Clusen, in connection with our subcommittee hearings 
on the degradation of San Francisco Bay. There — counsel can check 
me if I am not reporting this correctly— in a landfill issue before the 
Corps of Engineers, objection was made and requests to testify at a 
hearing were made by some 80 different individuals and conserva- 
tion organizations, that were upset about the ecological effect the pro- 
posed landfill would have. But because a public agency, the Califor- 
nia Resources Agency had said, for reasons unknown, it would not 
object to it, the corps went right ahead, did not hold a hearing, did 
not give these protesters an opportunity to be heard. They issued 
the permit, dismissing the 80 people as citizens who weren’t entitled 
to be heard. Is that about right?. ' 

Mr. Indritz. Yes; but it is the chairman’s view, and presumably 
the committee’s new, that that ought to be changed. 

Mr. Recss. There are, also, many such cases. 

Dr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, we had a problem relating to the Water . 
Valley Dam in Arkansas some years ago. This was authorized in 1938, 
and we have been opposing the appropriations for it. We finally 
thought we had detected a point that the corps had missed as to their 
own regulation and rulemaking procedures. They caught us, how- 
ever, by pointing to a public hearing held on December 8, 1941. 

Mr. Recss. Well, thank you very much, Dr. George, Dr. Smith, 
Mr. Howe and Mrs. Clusen, for your extremely valuable contribu- 
tions today to the subcommittee hearings. 

We will now stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing in this place. ;;A'i \ 

(Thereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m.,. Thursday, February 5, 1970.) . : : ? 
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THE ENVIRONMENTAL DECADE 
(Action Proposals for the 1970’s) 



THUB8DAY, FEBBUABY 5, 1970 

House of Representatives, 

Conservation and Natural Resources Subcommittee 

of the Committee on Government Operations, 

Waahmgtdpi, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 2164, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Henry S. Reuse (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Henry S. Reuss and Paul N. McCloskey, 
Jr. •• 

Staff members present: Phineas Indritz, chief counsel ; Josephine 
Scheiber, research analyst ; J. P. Carlson, minority counsel, Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Reuss. Good morning. 

The Conservation Subcommittee will be. in order for a continuation 
of its hearings into “Action Proposals for the Environment Decade of 
thelOTO’s.” ' ■' 

We have with us this morning Mr. Ted Pankowski, conservation 
associate, the Izaak Walton League of America: Mr. Michael McClos- 
key, executive director of the Sierra Club, and there will be joining 
us shortly Mr. Charles H. Callison, executive vice president of the 
National Audubon Society, who is on his way from New York. 

We welcome you here, gentlemen. Your statements under the rules 
will be admitted into the record in full. 

Would you now proceed, Mr. Pankowski ? 

STATEMENT OF TED PANKOWSKI, CONSERVATION ASSOCIATE, THE 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

Mr. Pankowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Ted Pankowski, conservation associate for the Izaak Walton 
League of America. In behalf of my organization, and personally, I 
appreciate this opportunity to comment. In essence what I have sug- 
gested in my written statement are the following .V 1 % ; ; ; 

1. That an action program for the environing get at the ob- 

vious problems first. The most pervasive of these are the contamina- 
tion of our water and air. Fortunately, they appear to be the most man- 
ageable. With respect to our waters, one-tnird of the pollutants can be 
attributable to industrial sources, (me-third to miinimiwl sewage, and 
one-third to all others, including silt, pesticides, thermal discharges, 
' and so forth. • 'Y: ; - 

(is6) ...v 
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For our air, 60 percent of the problem has been estimated to be at- 
tributable to the internal combustion engine, primarily motor vehicles. 
While these are nationwide and average rules of thumb, I believe if we 
get at these pollutants first, we will, as they say on campus, “Give 
the Earth a Chance.” With respect to one of these problems— the 
municipal sewage treatment plant— if the administration’s environ- 
mental message, to be announced next week, is unresponsive, I believe 
we will see a continuation of the “Citizens Crusade for Clean Water.” 

2. We should be moving toward a minimum of secondary treatment 
for municipal discharges and tertiary treatment for water resources 
which can De classified as environmental disasters. We all know such 
areas — the Passaic River, the Hudson River, Chesapeake Bay, Po- 
tomac River, San Francisco Bay, and so forth. 

3. For industrial sources, we should be setting effluent standards on 
discharges with stiff penalties for violations, ana environmental stand- 
ards on marketable commodities, much as we have health and safety 
standards on them. I am convinced that without them, the free enter- 
prise system, and the market economy as we know it, will come to an 
end. 

Pollution problems will become so overwhelming that drastic cur- 
tailment of individual choices will be necessary, as undesirable os they 
may be. Many are already suggesting drastic curtailment, particularly 
on population and energy consumption, and while I disagree generally 
with that approach at this time, and would prefer to see us develop 
other options, such as cleaning up, their point is well taken. Pollution 
has literally backed us into a corner. 

4. Government agencies must develop specific environmental cri- 

teria for their own programs— “rules of the game” based on ecological 
principles and the physical laws of nature and designed to protect 
natural environments. . „ 

A notable example of this need is demonstrated by our difficulties in 
altering navigable waterways, a situation about which this committee 
is particularly knowledgeable. There must be a shifting of the burden 
away from tne public and public agencies and some presumptions 
established in favor of the continuation of life systems. I believe broad 
terms, like “environmental quality,” “multiple use,” and so-called “bal- 
anced development,” are meaningless without some specificity, and cer- 
tainly ineffectual, without such specificity, in meeting our concerns. 

6. To facilitate establishment of environmental criteria, it would be 
desirable to have a nonlegislative joint committee of Congress to over- 
view their development and to comment on them for the benefit of the 
standing committees. The executive now appears equipped through 
the new councils to handle its end of such a program. 

And finally, I believe it is a pipe dream to require the public gen- 
erally to change habits of consumption unless they are given mean- 
ingful alternatives and information. We do not have them now and 
options between polluting and nonpolluting products, services, and 
processes must be required, if necessary by litigation. 

I personally have faith that, given such options, the American pub- 
lic will respond to environmental needs in their personal habits just 
as it has consistently responded to environmental programs that can- 
not be satisfied in the marketplace. 
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It seems to me that the average man is in a position to judge his 
contribution of taxes and other investments in relation to the physical 
world around him, but only when this relationship is unobscured by 
complex fiscal arrangements. 

I would like to suggest that we explore an environmental trust fund, 
similar to the highway trust fund, to be made up of earmarked con* 
tributions from certain types of commodities and services, from direct 
appropriations, and from the sale of environmental defense Treasury 
bonds. This idea has often been discussed privately. Perhaps we should 
be considering it more seriously. 

I appreciate this opportunity and will be pleased to answer any 
questions. Thank you. 

(Mr. Pankowski’s prepared statement follows:) 

Pur abed Statement or Ted Pankowbki, Consesvation Associate, Isaak 
Walton League or Amesioa 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Ted Pankowskl, Conservation 
Associate for the Isaak Walton League of America. These hearings should go 
far toward developing a consensus on an action program for improving our en- 
vironment, and In behalf of my organisation, and personally, I appreciate this 
opportunity. While my comments reflect League policy, the nature of these 
hearings dictates that they be entirely my own. 

One hardly knows where to begin. As the committee's agenda brings out, our 
environmental problems are serious and many. The full meaning of "environ* 
mental quality” and “ecological Integrity” reaches os slowly, and more often 
than not, painfully. And just aa we have been urging Government to reorder 
priorities, conservationists have the obligation of putting their own priorities 
in order within the broad area of environmental concern. At the risk of being 
overly fundamental, I believe the Nation should start any acUon program at 
the point the Iaaak Walton League started In 1022 when private dttaens found 
It necessary to organise themselves, specifically to "call a halt" to the pollution 
of onr waters, and today, of oar air. 

The contamination of vital air and water resources la moat pervasive; it Is 
extremely difficult to reverse; Is most costly in terms of damage; and aa few 
factors can, limits onr options with respect to the allocation and use of these 
and of other natural resources, 

I am sure there Is no need to cite the grim statistics, except to repeat that 
nationwide and on-tbe-average the sources of water pollution have been roughly 
estimated to be one-third Industrial, one-third municipal and ooe-thlrd all other, 
Including farm runoff, pesticides, thermal discharges, and so forth. JV>r air, 00 
percent of the problem results from the internal combustion angina, primarily 
motor vehicles.. If wa did llttla else, I belleva the elimination of then# pollutants 
would, ns they say on campus, "Glva the Darth n Chance." Moreover, they are 
pollutants for which remedies are for the most part technologically available 
end economically feasible. They are also pollutants which the general public 
most readily understands and against which there would ha the beet opportunity 
tor harnessing public support. The question Is how, end In whet order? 

MUNICIPAL WASTES 

Last year when the league participated In the "Cltlsens Crusade tor Clean 
Water," I believe it was more than chance that some 40 organisations represent- 
ing conservationists, labor unions, consumer groups, and professional societies, 
chose to go after a significant Investment tor water pollution abatement In the 
public sector, rather than to direct Its efforts toward Industry or oven toward 
other environmental problems There was a shared realiintloo by ell that build- 
ing adequate municipal sewage treatment plants was a relatively manageable 
problem uncomplicated by the ebb and flow of onr market economy. Then, as 
now, It la a question of providing adequate public funds and of Improving the 
efficiency of the apatem. 

While many of os have concrete suggestions In this regard, I don't wish to 
burden the committee with them now, except to any that Ir the administration’s 
message on the environment expected next week Is unresponsive, we can expect 
a continuation of the dttaens craaade for the coming fiscal year. 
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There le one aspect of the program which has a definite bearing on yonr com- 
mittee's continuing deliberations. Several months ago, FWPCA’s Commissioner, 
David Dominick, announced that no Federal matching money would go to cities 
and States unless the facilities to be built were "secondary treatment plants." 
We believe this Is a commendable Btep, in that It provides definite, goal-oriented 
criteria which must be followed If the Federal investment la to be effective. We 
would like to see this requirement tightened even further to require tertiary 
treatment in those river basins of the Nation which can properly be designated 
as environmental disasters. We all know them well— Lake Erie, the Passaic 
River, San Francisco Bay, the Potomac, and so forth. The setting of criteria 
such as this Is not only sound In terms of what must be done, it gives us all 
a definite and concrete goal which Is not obscured by vague definitions and 
rhetoric. 

industbiai rou.trrion 

The same approach could and should be taken with industrial pollution. Our 
systems of water quality and air quality standards are necessary steps toward 
Improvement without Imposing unequitable hardships on any segment of indus- 
try or of the public. The standards by themselves, however, will be Ineffective 
without some direct correlation between the quality of the receiving resource, air 
and water, and what actually comes out of the pipe. Many of us have urged 
In the past and now urge again that we go Into a system of effluent standards, 
for both air and water, Imposed on an industrywide basis, and on the basis of 
types of marketable commodities, such os motor vehicles. Standards of conduct 
for man and his activities Instead of for the world around him would give us a 
measurable relationship 'between what Is being dumped by whom and the asso- 
ciated costs for cleanup and tor prevention. X am convinced that without clear 
standards on the sources of pollution with costs imposed at the source, our sys- 
tem of free enterprise within the context of a market economy cannot continue 
to exist Pollution problems will become so overwhelming that drastic curtail- 
ment of Individual choices will have to be made across the board. 

OOVBNHBRT 

Standards with respect to the restoration and protection of our environment 
should especially be championed within Government agencies and for the pro- 
grams they administer. Broad policy statements, such as “multiple use" and 
“balanced development" are meaningless unless they are specified by concrete 
guidelines. I was pleased to see, for instance. In a recent report by the National 
Water Commission, a statement of ecological principles forwarded to the Com- 
mission by a noted panel of environmental experts. The report, dated December 
31,-1909, Is one of the first specific outlines of the kind of physical considera- 
tion which should be applied to any program. 

A notable example of the need for some “rules of the game" is the responsi- 
bility of U.8. Army Corps of Engineers with respect to the total resources of 
navigable waters, a situation with which we are all tomlllar. What I, and sev- 
eral of my colleagues, are seeking to do In this area Is to establish, through the 
courts if necessary, a set of criteria which should be applied In judging the 
merits of dredge and fill applications. Tor example, the better reasoned case 
law coming out of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Massachusetts, and California courts 
points to the conclusion that there Is a violation of the public .trust In deeding 
away submerged lands unless — 

( 1 ) The landfill accomplishes a public purpose pursuant to an established, 
public policy. 

(2) The flu does not seriously or dramatically alter the nature of the 

resource as a resource. V: 

. (8) The public receives fair market value for the transfer. 

(4) Due process is toUowed In the granting of submerged lands And 
finally, that public bodies which have “trust” responsibilities do not entirely 
relinquish control. ■ V: ; »-v. •, 

Th ese criteria, In effect, give the public the benefit of the doubt that rivers 
were meant to remain rivers and they shift the burden of proof away from the 
pubUc and Its agencies to those whose actions seriously alter or modify natural 
environments. Recently, I noted an Item out of Michigan where the House Con- 
servation and Recreation Committee of the Btata legislature is considering such 
an approach to the point of requiring defendants In evlronmental law suits 
to prove that there were no alternatlvea to the poUuttng activity or that the 
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action was vital to the public interest The test of “necessity,” Incidentally, Is 
one which my colleagues and I hope to apply to Hunting Greek. 

The point in all of this Is, of course, that if we have to make public policy on 
an ad hoc basis, or interpret environmental policy without some rules for the 
game, we will surely exhaust ourselves and our resources. 

On the national level, the executive branch now appears well equipped to 
foster the development of specific criteria among government agencies. The 
President’s Council on the Environment, the Council of Environmental Advisors, 
and the requirements of the newly-enacted Environmetal Quality Act should 
permit executive agencies across the board to modify and adjust their programs 
so as to meet the national commitment to environmental Improvement as re- 
quired by law.. I believe it would be logical and desirable to establish within 
Congress a nonlegislative Joint Environmental Committee to overview these 
criteria and comment on them for the benefit of the Standing Committees. 

THE CITIZEN'S BOLE 

The private citizen today, despite his growing concern over air and water 
pollution and the deterioration and crowding of his community, has few options 
available to him In terms of adjusting his own habits to coincide with his con- 
cerns. He cannot choose a motor vehicle that does not pollute or products that 
defy disposal. It Is fine to say that we are too aflluent and too concerned about 
the satisfaction of wants to change our living styles. The fact of It is that there 
Is little opportunity to change and too little' information reaching the public 
on specific products that compound onr environmental problems. None of ns 
would expect our wives to beat the laundry against rocks in some polluted 
stream, and In the shelves of the supermarkets are few admonitions that this 
detergent pollutes while this one does not 

Public demands for outdoor amenities and recreation opportunities are legiti- 
mate, yet they can never be satisfied without destroying the nature of onr parks 
and refuges unless we have such the options of sufficient opportunity available 
to us. 

I personally believe that the public generally would support changes in their 
consuming habits provided meaningful alternatives were available Just as the 
public has supported public spending for environmental programs that cannot 
be satisfied by the market. Options must be encouraged; If necessary, forced by 
regulations or through the courts. The Consumer . Class Action Jurisdiction Act 
offers the kind of legal remedies which should be available for the protection 
of environmental rights and the redress of environmental grievances. 

Finally, and perhaps moat Importantly, the general public must be able to 
see the relationship between the taxes he pays and the bond Issues he approves 
and results. FIbcsI policy has become far too complex for the average man to 
fathom and relate to the world he lives In. In this light, I believe there would 
be considerable support for an Environmental Trust Fund, operating much as 
the Highway Trust Fund, with sources of . revenues earmarked for pollution 
abatement and other resource programs. Such a fund could be developed in 
conjunction with Environmental Savings Bonds, perhaps matched by. contribu- 
tions from direct appropriations, mnch as the war. bonds provided the capital 
for that other major test of national will sud. commitment more than 20 years 
ago. This Idea has often been discussed privately. Perhaps we have reached 
■ the stage where It may be essential. > •- yv'M' .w.i-'; 

I have, In dosing, several resolutions adopted by more than 700 delegates to 
the league’s national convention In Cincinnati last year relating to several areas 
of the committee’s concern. I respectfully refer them for your review., Thank you. 

Resolutions Adopted et The Isaak Walton League or Amebica/ 

1089 Na«onal Convention— July 8-10, 1980, Cincinnati, Ohio 

. RESOLUTION a. TOUTH POWEB IN ENVIBONMENTAL CONSERVATION 

* ' Whereas bettering our environment depends upon public attitude and action ; 
and : ...... - 7 /. V/- - X'; • 

Whereas public attitudes and . policies will be determined v in large measure 
by the youth of today:' Now, therefore, be It v '7-w-"; , ':77 \7‘- 7l7 ;: 77'7' 

Retolvcd, That the League Intensify efforts to ; stimulate youth power by 
creating awareness in them individually and in tbelrorganlsatlons to the end 
that they become directly Involved in the critical environmental Issues of ohr 
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RESOLUTION 4. DDT 

Whereas the nse of DDT and like persistent chemical pesticides have an 
adverse effect on most forms of life and seriously threaten the quality of the 
environment; and 

Whereas other pesticides and control measures have been and are being 
developed which do not have such effects: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved , That the League supports enactment of legislation to ban the use 
of DDT and like persistent chemical pesticides. 

RESOLUTION 5. MULTITEnRAIN VEHICLES 

Whereas the increasing use of motor vehicles capable of navigating most 
terrains, including snowmobiles, dune buggies, motorcycles, helicopters and 
tote-goats, have made possible heavy visitations of hitherto undisturbed and 
inaccessible environments ; and 

Whereas the use of such vehicles, though a legitimate outdoor recreation 
experience, creates the possibility of harassment of wildlife and the destruction 
of their habitats, of the trampling of plant life, stimulation of erosion, and of 
interference with equally legitimate wilderness and solitude experiences; and 
Whereas the protection of these natural values and resources will become 
extremely difficult without appropriate regulation of multiterrain, all purpose 
vehicles : Now, therefore, be it f * 

Resolved , That The Izaak Walton League supports the adoption and strict 
enforcement of regulations to govern the use of such vehicles by Federal, State, 
and local authorities as appropriate, and urges fair standards to minimize 
adverse Impacts on natural environments such as but not limited to, the licensing 
of drivers ; prohibitions on the running of game animals and on use in designated 
or potential wilderness areas; the designation and marking of vehicular trails ; 
restrictions on noise levels and speed ; and such other measures as are consistent 
with the intent of this resolution; and be it further 
Resolved , That the industry developing and marketing such vehicles be 
encouraged to undertake such training and public education programs as will 
foster appreciation of the natural environments which these vehicles make 
possible. 

RESOLUTION 7. OPEN BEACHES 

Whereas there Is a common law right of citizens of access to the sea, oceans, 
and Great Lakes and to the enjoyment of the shoreline and beaches thereof; 
and 

Whereas the natural heritage of beaches and shorelines should be available 
to all people of this and future generations ; and 
Whereas this traditional right is increasingly being thwarted by fencing, 
posting and other shoreline obstructions ; and 
Whereas these public rights can be assured without infringing on private 
property lights : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved , That the league supports the concept that there should be a prima 
facie determination, by legislation or by the courts, that the right of exclusive 
use to the shoreline of the sea, oceans, and Great Lakes, had never been reserved 
solely for littoral owners ; and be it further 
Resolved, That there should be a prima fade determination that the public 
possesses a right to the use of such beaches, which presumption must be re- 
butted by those who seek to exclude the public by erecting obstructions. 

RESOLUTION 8. GOLDEN EAGLE PROGRAM : /v 

Whereas the Golden Eagle program was authorized by Congress in 1065 to 
provide funds to the Land and Water Conservation Fund for additional recrea- 
tion lands; and ;‘ : T‘ 

Whereas public participation in the Golden Eagle program steadily increased 
from 00,400 in 1009 to 682,000 in I960, with a possible increase to 800,000 pennit 
holders In 1960; and \ 

Whereas this steady increase of nearly 100 percent in 4 years indicates vrtde 
acceptance of the program by the American public who voluntarily contributed 
more than $18 million for the purchase of park and recreation areas ; and ; ; ! : 

Whereas the 00th Congress, despite these gains, voted against the contlniu* 
tion of the Golden Eagle program beyond 1970; and .. ; } y ‘ ■ ;■ 
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Whereas recent appropriations to the Land and Water Conservation Fond 
have been woefully inadequate, resulting in the curtailment of park services 
and jeopardising completed acquisition of many park and recreation facilities 
already authorised by Congress : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved , That the league reaffirms its wholehearted support for continue* 
tlon of the Golden Eagle program beyond 1070; and, therefore, be it further 
Resolved , That Congress and the administration be urged to recognise the 
serious gap which has developed between appropriations and authorizations for 
needed public park facilities, and in addition to restoration of the Goldep Eagle 
program, take such other measures as are necessary to meet the goals estab- 
lished by the Land and Water Conservation Act 



RESOLUTION 9. ALASKA RESOURCES 



Whereas the discovery of vast oil deposits on the Arctic slope of Alaska 
promises great and rapid economic growth in that State ; and 
Whereas this economic growth will have profound effects on the social and 
cultural development of Alaska and potentially on its other resources such as 
fish, wildlife, forests, scenery, wilderness and recreation opportunity; and 
Whereas the Arctic slope in particular, and aQ of northern Alaska in general, 
is a fragile land which can recover from abuse, if at all, with extreme slowness ; 
and 

Whereas the long-range values involved are incredibly Important to Alaska 
and to the rest of the United States and thus must be wisely conserved and 
developed : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved , That the Izaak Walton League of America seek and avail itself of 
every opportunity to consult with and urge the agencies of Government (Federal 
and State), industry, universities, the public, news media and all other seg- 
ments of society to take such actions as will insure that the vast and important 
natural resources of the State of Alaska are not damaged or destroyed by its 
economic development 



RESOLUTION 10. AIR POLLUTION CONTROL HEARINGS 



Whereas regional hearings to establish air quality criteria will be held at 
57 locations throughout the country under the Clean Air Act of 1006; and 
Whereas these public hearings will be extremely important in determining 
health and safety standards for our air for some time to come; and 
Whereas active public participation is being encouraged by such groups as. 
the League of Women Voters, the Conservation Foundation and by the Clean 
Air Committee of the Izaak Walton League of America : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved , That the League urges its chapters and State divisions and. the 
public the generally to inform themselves of these hearings and to participate 
in them fully ; and be it further 

Resolved , That the Izaak Walton League of America hereby reaffirms its 
position that maintenance of clean air is a public necessity and that no man or 
agency, whether public or private, has a right to degrade this vital resource. 



RESOLUTION IS. INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT FOR POLLUTION CONTROL 



Whereas pollution control facilities are desperately needed in America ; and 
Whereas every inducement should be given to promote the immediate con* 
8tructlon of pollution control facilities ; and 
Whereas Congress is considering rescinding the 7-percent investment tax 
credit : New, therefore, be it 

Resolved , That the Isaak Walton League of America supports the continuation 
of the existing 7-percent Investment tax credit for industrial pollution abatement 
facilities. : T ?; , ".r v 1 \\\ TV'* 

• ' ; . RESOLUTION k 14. CHESAPEAKE BAT' : ’ : 



Whereas the Chesapeake Bay and its 'multistate watershed is a biological 
entity generally recognised as the world’s greatest estuary ; and ^ : 

Whereas Chesapeake Bay possesses great charm and beauty to the dtisens 
of the United States and ranks among the most productive and heavily utilised 
waters of the world; and ; / v-jr Xv-* • 

Y Whereas while Chesapeake Bay has suffered from past abuses, it still j 
vast economic value to the Nation ; and AV Y- Y 7 YYy ' 
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Whereas present advances in technological development and population growth 
pressures threaten the Immediate and distant future to the Chesapeake Bay: 
Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the Isaak Walton League urges the entire body politic of 
the States of Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia as represented by their elected officials 
and governmental departments to take promptly all necessary steps to develop 
workable, long-range, comprehensive plans for the management, protection, and 
preservation of this resource, now and for the future; and that It urges the 
States to cooperate In any effort to implement a coordinated approach to the 
management and use of Chesapeake Bay in order to protect this resource for 
future generations; and be It further "• 

Resolved, That the Izaak Walton League of America pledges Its unrelenting 
support and assistance In the promotion of this endeavor. • 
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RESOLUTION 18. LANDITLLINO AND WETLAND DRAINAGE 

Whereas less than % of the surface area of the United States Is In water 
constituting an Irreplaceable natural resource on which all our lives depend; 
and 

Whereas there is no substitute for these water resources to serve multiple 
bumnn needs ; and 

Whereas these water resources are continually being destroyed by unneces- 
sary landfillings and wetland drainage diminishing wildlife habitats, contribut- 
ing to pollution, encouraging urban blight, and Interfering with traditional pub- 
lice rights of recreation, navigation, open space and esthetics ; and 
Whereas landfilling and wetland drainage continues Increasingly as a de- 
structive force resulting In the Irrevocable loss of our vital water resources: 
Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, That The Isaak Walton League of America expresses Its opposition 
to landfilling and wetland drainage of water resources, whether by public or 
private agencies ; and be It further 

Resolved, That all public agencies having responsibilities In this regard be 
encouraged, and If necessary, required by legal action, to exert their full au- 
thority to protect from nonwater oriented developments the rights of the public 
to make full beneficial uses of their water resources. 

resolution 10 . pbotzctinq land or special value 

Whereas every year large tracts of land in the United States are converted 
from natural or agricultural condition to urban, industrial, commercial, or traf- 
fle use ; and ./:• , V 

Whereas much of the pristine plant cover has been altered or removed ; and 
Whereas the need for natural areas for recreation and for enjoyment and for 
the study of nature increases because In population and Increased lelshre time; 
and 'X'J . 

Whereas future generations should be permitted to enjoy as much of the 
beauty of our country as Is our privilege : Now, therefore, be It 
Resolved, That the League reaffirms Its position of taking actlve steps to pro- 
tect and preserve areas of special value In their natural state. 

RESOLUTION SO. CREATION Of ▲ RDSRAL EKVIRONMENTA1. TRUST FOND . 

Whereas abuse of the natural environment threatens man’s health and wel- 
fare Irreversibly ; and . ? Yl- 

Whereas man’s living space is now grievously fouled by polluted water, air, 

' and soil; and;/.,; 'Y -Vi.. " V;Y/YY- Y : .-;Y 

Whereas responsible leaders in the Nation give us bat few years to stop de- 
spoiling our environment If we wish, to : survive and. live decent, productive 
and rewarding lives ; and • vVY;'"- 

Whereas correction of this condition demands immediate commitments of 
large sums of money and effort; .i, t : •••'>; ;.»,v 

Whereas the pollution . abatement program , authorised -by Congress has not 
been'funded byessential apprpprtottoniiand!^';>;/^:nrV:!i;i/' , ^n;'s.i>av , 'i::-/' : ':>-- 
Whereas there Is precedent for the establishment ot special funds to . finance 
special programs . such as the Highway Trust; Fundi which method has- been 
proved eminently successful : Now, therefore, be It *.< • -if': ■■y.-.i.a Yn 
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Resolved , That there should be established by Congress a dedicated trust fund 
for alleviating water, air and other environmental pollution to be known as 
the /‘Environmental Improvement Trust Fund” or similar name; and be It 
further 

Resolved , That regular sources of revenue should be found and earmarked 
for deposit to such Fund in amounts adequate to restore and preserve our living 
environment. 

RESOLUTION 24. LAND AOQUISmON PROCEDURES 

Whereas in many portions of the country, action to meet recreation, watershed, 
and other public natural resources requirements involves considerable acquisi- 
tion by the public of private property; and 
Whereas appraisal, acquisition, and resident relocation procedures employed 
by public agencies should give due consideration to the rights and needs of 
private owners, particularly resident owners; and 
Whereas there are increasing complaints from the private sector regarding 
land appraisal and acquisition practices of the Government : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved^ That the Isaak Walton League of America requests The Public Land 
Law Review Commission or other suitable national agency to conduct a compre- 
hensive evaluation of law and public agency procedures governing the appraisal 
and acquisition of private properties and relocation assistance for residents. 

RESOLUTION 29. SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 

' . . . ’ v • 

’Whereas there is argent need to block up and^lmprove Federal and State 
patterns of land ownership within the Superior National Forest to permit 
increased efficiency of management by the U.S. Forest Service and by the Minne- 
sota Department of Conservation; and >. 

Whereas most of this can be accomplished through established land exchange 
procedures between the U.S. Forest Service and the State of Minnesota ; and 
Whereas there are in Minnesota 81,700 acres of Federal lands within the 
Beltrami Mand redevelopment project, now under lease to the State, and 42,000 
acres managed by the- Bureau of Land Management pins an estimated 5,000 
acres in unsnrveyed islands which are surplus to the needs of the United 8tates, 
but have high valne for exchange purposes : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the League seek transfer of these Federal lands to’ the U.S. 
Forest Service to be used for land exchanges with the State of Minnesota and 
expedite necessary blocking np of Federal and State ownerships for sound and 
efficient management. 

BESOLTJTION 20. AIB POLLUTION BESOLUTION 

Whereas air pollution is a major factor contributing to the present deteriorating 
environment in the United States and the world; and 
Whereas thla condition is threatening the very existence of the human species 
and all forms of life on earth; and ! • > ; 

Whereas internal combustion engines, Jet motors, incinerators, atomic reactors, 
power stations and industrial , plants are the principal producers of toxic and 
dangerous air pollutants (carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, and oxides of nitrogen 
and sulfur) in the United States : Now, therefore, be it • : 

Resolved, That The Iaak Walton League urges the National Air . Pollution 
Control Administration and the Federal Department of Transportation to proceed 
with all deliberate speed to carry out Its research, development, and control 
responsibilities in the area of air poUutioir abatement t •; 

i*sonmon 97. cotmcn. or mraaoRMmtT Apvtsoes 

Whereas a burgeoning population and its activities are placing Increasing pres- 
sures on limited resources of soil, woods, waters; wildlife, atmosphere,- open space 
and ell other elements that contribute to a healthful, satisfying and rewarding 
environment ; and 

Whereas such pressures have already recalled in serioas deterioratlon of the 
environment end threaten to deetxoy the hl^i quality of life which Is the right 
of every drisen; and ' 

Whereas a multiplicity of Government agencies are engaged in programs and 
activities which affect the environment, but which an too often narrowly focused 
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as to objectives and pay scant attention to overall environmental considerations in 
their planning and operation ; and 

Whereas a variety of proposals have been advanced to create a Council of En- 
vironmental Advisors, or comparable commission of instrument, at top most level 
to carry on continuous studies of environmental matters, to make reports and 
recommendations to the President, the Congress and the public as to the status 
of environmental quality, and to provide a base of knowledge that will encourage 
Integration of environmental concepts into all appropriate Federal and State 
programs; and 

Whereas such a Council has now been established by the President to advise 
him and to coordinate cabinet-level activity with respect to the environment ; and 

Whereas other measures will be helpful in supplementing the Council, such as 
the adoption of environmental criteria by all Government agencies: Now, there? 
fore, belt 

Resolved, That The Isaak Walton League of America commends the forma- 
tion of the Environmental Quality Council, but encourages farther efforts to sup- 
plement the Council in assuring a healthy, satisfying and rewarding environ- 
ment for all people; and be it further 

Resolved, That the League urges the immediate appointment of task force com- 
mittees by the council to consider and to expeditiously report on such problems, 
as protecting the environment of Alaska in the face of oil development on the 
Arctic Coast; the acquisition of funds for national parks and wildlife refuges; 
and other pressing environmental problems. 

BBSOLtmOlT 28 . FLOOD CONTZOL 

Whereas present methods of planning and constructing flood control programs 
are wholly inadequate from the overall standpoint of environmental qualities; 
and ‘ ; 

Whereas these programs inherently eliminate vast areas of land upstream of 
structures before any downstream protection can be provided ; and 

Whereas conflicting programs of land drainage and flood control are costing 
untold billions of dollars which mutually cancel each other out; and ■ ■ 

Whereas Federal, State and local policies actually encourage the invasion of 
healthy flood plain areas in connection with flood control programs, and in fact 
are sometimes based upon speculative real estate values as a portion of the bene- 
fits, and tend to amplify the very problems they are designd to solve : Now, there- 
fore, be It /•„ • . 7 .: . 

Resolved, That The Isaak Walton League of America reaffirms its call for a 
full reevaluation of flood control programing and cost effectivenesses, to the end 
that flood control structures be considered as secondary alternatives to ‘. preserva- 
tion and rigid zoning against development in all remaining undisturbed flood 
plains; restoration of badly managed flood plains, including the elimination of 
agricultural practices wherever erosion, pesticides or fertilizers may enter ad- 
jacent watercourses; gradual removal of building and similar structures adverse 
to flood plain restoration wherever possible; and a national program of flood plain 
reforestation and maintenance in hydrologically sound condition ; and be it 
further . •:■■■■ / .. 'r-MU 

Resolved, That all levels of government enact and enforce legislation requiring 
flood plain zoning and control consistent with these objectives before any funding 
or construction of needed flod control structures can be initiated. 



■ sEgoumon as. tuibb lunienunT 



. Whereas the accumulation of slash and debris from timber harvesting opera- 
tions create an insurmountable fire hazard ; and 
Whereas the unnecessary and destructive use of bulldozers destroys the future 
recreational use and beauty of our forest lands and streams : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That The Izaak Walton League of America requests the U.S. Forest 
Service to take a new look at its method of timber management, giving more seri- 
ous thought to the scenic and recreational values of our forest lands and streams ; 
and be it further -vlv ", • 

Resolved, That the: Forest Service set up rigid standards of fire prevention 
through proper Slash disposal and for the elimination of unnecessary erosion and 
stream pollution in all areas of timber harvest operations. 



Mr. Rbus 8. .Thank you, Mr. Pankowski* 
Mr. McCloskey? ■ 
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STATEMENT OF MICHAEL McCLOSKEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

SIERRA CLUB 

Mr. McCloskey. Mr. Chairman, I am Michael McCloskey, execu- 
tive director of the Sierra Club. 

We welcome this opportunity to add our voice to others in com- 
mending members of this committee for calling for designation of the 
1970’s as the environmental decade. 

Many scientists believe this may be the last decade in which man can 
still stave off disaster for the earth’s ecology. Nothing could be more 
appropriate than for this committee to be reviewing policies which 
have brought us to the edge of disaster and to chart new directions. 

For us to avert disaster, we must change many of our usual ways of 
thinking. This country’s economic and political institutions may be 
geared to this type of thinking, but we cannot continue with it much 
longer. 

first, we cannot continue to plan as if there were only social, eco- 
nomic, and political realties, but not biological and physical realities. 
There are strict limits to resources and their capacity to endure insult. 
A healthy and stable biosphere must be a prime goal of all public 
policy and planning. If we forget to recognize this goal, degradation 
of the habitat for life will continue until we can no longer ignore it, 
and irreversible trends may have then set in. 

Second, the parameters of ecological health are not negotiable. Na- 
ture has its law of limits. Absolute results ensue when certain thresh- 
olds are crossed, whether our political and economic institutions care 
to recognize them or not. Techniques of accommodation and compro- 
mise, which are characteristic of the political process, may fail com- 
pletely if they do not understand wnere ecological thresholds exist. 

Regardless of political rationalizations, a certain amount of auto 
emissions in a given air basin may produce photochemical smog. A 
certain amount of fertilization in a closed water body may produce 
irreversible eutrophication. With a few more degrees drop or tempera- 
ture as a result of air pollution, a new ice age may begin. Conflicts 
threatening results of this sort cannot be compromised. Hard choices 
must be made, or hard results will ensue. 

Third, we cannot continue to treat our environmental problems in 
an ad hoc, after-the-fact fashion. We have a society composed of a host 
of forces that are conducting piecemeal warfare on the environment. 
Each does as it pleases, and actsas if its small contribution were not 
cumulative. We need central institutions, keeping track of cumulative 
effects, that will set ground rules for what can and cannot be done. 
We must curb narrow, mission-oriented institutions and bring broadly- 
oriented ones into existence. . # T ; 

These new habits of thinking will not come easily, but they are , in 
our estimation, the key to a change of environmental direction. With 
them, new policies^ programs, ana mechanisms can be developed to re* 
verse inimical environmental trends. 



GROWTH POLICY 



The principal implications of changed ways of thinking come in 
the field of growth. Historically, Western .civilization since the en- 
lightenment has looked to growing population, and technical and in- 
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dustrial development os the harbingers of progress. Modem demog- 
raphers and population biologists are showing us that we cannot 
project historical growth rates indefinitely. Physical impossibilities 
unfold with the projections, and well before that time human and en- 
vironmental stress becomes acute. 

The human race should not be trapped by historic patterns. We must 
redefine progress in terms that will allow an optimum level of welfare 
and environmental health to be sustained indefinitely. We must draw 
this definition with ecological principles of sensitivity and finiteness 
in mind. This redefinition will point toward stable population, curbing 
consumption, abandoning planned obsolescence, aua arbitary styling 
changes, and recycling a limited quantity of waste products. We must 
convert an economy based on mass consumption of short-lived, dis- 

f tosable products to one based on controlled consumption of long- 
ived recycled products. 

All the mechanisms of government and public policy should be 
reoriented to encourage this: Tax writeoffs, and. deductions, subsidies, 
research, underwriting guarantees, and grants- in-aid. While we may 
not aim totally at a no-growth economy, we need to make sure that only 
ecologically acceptable types of growth are allowed, such as in serv- 
ices and the development or quality in products. 



FOREIGN POLICY 

The political and national separations among the human race may 
make it difficult to conceive of unified policies for treating the earths 
ecosystem. Yet the lope of the perception of the planet as “spaceship 
earth” suggests that this Nation should do everything in its power 
to pursue tne implications of that logic. Our foreign policy should aim 
not only at international stability, but at ecological stability. In chart- 
ing our course, this p>al should be kept paramount. ^ "rj 

Our economic assistance, technical aid, trade policies, a]liances, and 
military policy should assure that the American influence is an ecolog- 
ically beneficial one. It is not today. We are exporting a pattern of 
ecological ignorance and devastation. We cannot preach to the world 
about ecological responsibility until we practice it. 



ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 

This Nation has now made a start toward revising national policy 
to meet environmental needs. . . 

A good start is represented by the legislation Congress recently 
enacted to establish an Environmental Quality. Council. Further re- 
visions in policy are needed as I have just outlined., 

When the new council is operating, it. will help isiye the Nation 
early warning of dangerous environmental trends: Rising radiation 
levels, pesticide buildups, weather shifts and average temperature 
changes, and changes in patterns of pollution, including distribution 
and composition. For the first time, data will be drawn together com- 
prehensively and projected. What will we do with this data? 

Obviously preventive action should be taken. A strong, central 
agency should exist to take this action. If responsive action is frag- 
mented among existing agencies, the action will probably not be pre- 
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ventivo but remedial, and the response will be hampered by limited 
authority, data, and understanding. Just as the data must be con- 
solidated for early warning, so also must authority for preventive 
action. 

An environmental control agency should be established to carry 
forward action programs over a broad spectrum : Air and water pol- 
lution abatement, radiation control, noise suppression, pesticide, drug, 
and additive regulation, and weather modification. 

Individuals, firms, and agencies should not be able to act unilater- 
ally in degrading commonly shared ambient conditions and resources, 
nor should they be able to force unwanted substances into widely con- 
sumed commodities. No public agency now is really equipped to guard 
the public against these infringements of environmental rights. One 
ought to be, and it ought to be able to move with assurance, force, and 
effectiveness. The freedom of action of polluters will be curtailed, but 
their freedom of action now comes at the cost of everyone’s right to 
a clean and healthful environment. 



LAND POLICY 



This Nation now lias nothing approaching a national land use 
policy. Even such an idea may seem unworkable ; yet Federal policy, 
in its myriad forms, has a profound impnet upon what happens to the 
American landscape. Federal aid programs tor freeways, dams, and 
agriculture; defense spending programs; and mortgage insurance all 
are prime forces in determining where urbanization and industriali- 
zation occur and how far they go. . ^ 

The Federal Government is a prime force in shaping land use, yet 
it disavows responsibility for planning what it prompts. Meanwhile, 
more and more problems stemming from unplanned development 
escalate back up to the Federal Government 

It is time we had a national land used policy. This might consist of 
threo parts: (1) A program of Federal acquisitions; (2) conditioning 
Federal grants on the basis of acceptable planning; and (3) reshap- 
ing Federal programs to make sure adverse impacts are avoidem. 
Obviously. Federal action in pursuit of each part of this policy would 
have to be based on well-framed plans. . ’ y , 

The Federal Government already has well-developed programs to 
preserve some of the most fragile and unique portions of America’s 
land heritage. Acquisitions for these programs should be pushed for- 
ward vigorously to conclusion, both to avoid irreversible losses and to 
safeguard examples of native American ecology that may guide ns 
in restoring the damaged American environment. I am speaking of 
programs such as the^ational Park System, the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System, and natural area systems. Moreover, -we need a system 
of protected estuaries and ocean and island sanctuaries. The Land and 
Water Conservation Fund should be extended to accelerate comple- 
tion of this task of safeguarding the. most vulnerable parts of the 
Nation’s environment. • : •: ;; -Arlcriu. ■ 

The Federal Government currently conditions its various grant- 
in-aid programs to assure compliance with a wide variety of national 
goals. It should add the goal of assuring sound State land use plan- 
ning. Before major construction grants are given to State agencies, 
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such as highway departments, it should require comprehensive State 
planning to control the siting and spacing of industrial facilities and 
the routing of communication corridors. These are facilities which 
have the most profound effect on < environmental quality. The plans 
should guarantee that these facilities do not invade dedicated bio- 
logical and recreational reserves and historic areas; that they are 
clustered to avoid area sof vulnerable ecology, such as estuaries, or 
scenic terrain, or tracts needed as open space. 

Special State commissions should be established to regulate devel- 
opment in particularly valuable regions, such as the coastline, bays, 
and estuaries. California has provided a model in its Bay Conserva- 
tion and Development Commission for Snn Francisco Bay. Each 
State should also be required to prepare and implement a State open 
space plan — a plan which will show now a permanent reserve of open 
space will be maintained. 

Finally, the Federal Government should take steps to assure that 
its own construction activities are in accord both with State land-use 
plans and the conservation programs of other Federal agencies. Its 
dams should not invade a State wild river, and its freeways should not 
bisect parkland and wilderness. 

LEO Ali ACTION 

Many fine programs are established by Congress, but they often are 
not implemented to achieve their aims. Administrative indifference or 
hostility frustrates their purpose. Mechanisms should be provided to 
ensure that this is not the fate of environmental legislation. 

Congress has commissioned corps of lawyers to watchdog other 
programs to overcome these dangers, such as in the rural legal assist- 
ance program. We need a program of environmental legal assistance 
to provide low-cost legal resources to. force compliance, with environ- 
mental laws. Polluters can be sued ; injunctions sought to restrain free- 
way builders from disregarding environmental safeguards; manda- 
muses can be obtained to compel wilderness reviews; and declaratory 
judgments can be issued to settle questions of environmental law. 

Citizen environmental organizations are now filing such actions, 
and many lawyers are volunteering their time. Important case law is 
being made, but progress is alow. We are starting from the be ginning ; 
our standing is challenged ; and the costs of big cases is becoming heavy. 
We will win more ana more cases, but a Government which believes 
in the importance of the laws it passes should provide the legal support 
to ensure those laws are observed. 

Moreover, our right to be in court should not be challenged. Pres- 
ently, the Justice Department is uniformly resisting the right of en- 
vironmental groups, without an immediate and direct pecuniary in- 
terest in the question at issue, to have recourse to the courts for the 
redress of their grievances. Lower courts, following the Storm King 
decision, are increasingly inclined to grant standing, but two cases 
involving the Sierra Club alone are how before courts of appeals on 
this question. We hope the Supreme Court will soon have a clear oppor- 
tunity to settle the question so that there is no doubt about our nght 
to enter such cases to protect the interests of a broad class of the public. 

The Federal Government could also help accelerate recognition of 
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environmental rights and develop new causes of action if it were to 
enact a constitutional amendment setting forth a Bill of Environmental 
Rights. Much of the import of such an amendment may be implicit 
in parts of the existing Bill of Rights, but we need a definite state- 
ment of those rights early in this environmental decade. Such a state- 
ment will make it clear that Congress does intend to make this a 
decade in which these concerns areparamount. 

Mr. Rev 88. Thankyou,Mr.McCloskey.Mr.CalUson? 

STATEMENT 07 CHARLES H. CALUSOI, EXECUTIVE VICE PKE8I- 
DEBT, NATIOHAL AUDUBOH SOCIETY 

Mr. Callison. I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for my lateness this 
morning. It was a result of the usual delay on the Penn Central com- 
muter train, which made me miss the 8 o’clock shuttle and take the 0 
o’clock and it simply underscores for me personally one of the points 
I intended to make in my statement. 

I thank you for the honor of an invitation to take part in your time- 
ly reexamination of our sense of values and national priorities as 
we enter a new decade. And, Mr. Chairman, it is an honor to be 
associated with my distinguished fellow panelists, both very good 
friends of mine. 

The question before the subcommittee is the most pressing one 
facing the Nation: Will the seventies turn out to be the turning 
l>oint in man’s collision course with the nature that sustains hunt 
Or just 10 more miserable years down the road toward ecological 
disaster ? 

I have the privilege of representing one of America’s oldest and 
largest citizen conservation organizations. We have 88.000 members— 
twice as many as only 4 years ago— and 160 local chapters, all in- 
creasingly militant on the issue of environmental deterioration. - 

As the chairman of our board of directors was quoted in a recent 
issue of Fortune, the Audubon Society was formed some 70 years ago 
to save some endangered species — the egrets and other plume biros 
that were being exterminated by the feather hunters. We are still 
working at the same task— except now the endangered species we are 
chiefly concerned with is man himself. 

Our society supports all the traditional and time-honored conserva- 
tion programs that have evolved through past decades to preserve 
some wildlife, wilderness areas, and scenic beauty, for the enjoyment 
and inspiration of the people. 

These are all requirements of an environment in which people can 
live like humans, not animals. And preservation of our forests and 
green spaces serves an even more critical ecological function. 

Scientists are warning us that the United States has become an 
oxygen deficit area: We are burning up our life-supporting oxygen 
faker than green plants, through photosynthesis, can replenish it. 

This means we must cease paving over thousands of acres of good 
land annually. We must stop the chemical defoliation of forests, and 
stop using the poisons that inhibit photosynthesis in marine plant- 
life. In all of these technological assaults upon nature, we ride dis-' 
ruptive changes in elimate itself. 
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We believe our soil, water, forestry, and public land conservation 
program should be better financed and made more sensitive to ecolog- 
ical relationships. The Soil Conservation Service, for example, has 
been too heavyhanded in its manipulation of streams and destruction 
of natural flood plains and marshes. The U.S. Forest Service has often 
gone overboard in its use of chemical insecticides and herbicides. 

Encouraging an ecological conscience in all Federal agencies is one 
of the functions we hope will be performed by the new White House 
Council on Environmental Quality. 

But the environmental decade calls for drastic innovations and some 
revolutionary changes in traditional policy. We earnestly recommend 
consideration of the following : 

1. Change our concept of “progress,” and limit growth. “Progress” 
has meant growth in the American lexicon. A rapidly growing human 
population, more people m every hamlet, town, ana city at every' 
census-taking, more and bigger industry, taller buildings, more high- 
ways, more automobiles every year on those highways, more products 
rolling off the assembly lines in each industry this year than last year— 
these nave been the American goal. The goal has to be changed if we 
are not to destroy the (juality of life and, ultimately, life itself. 

Most of our big cities should not be allowed to grow larger, and 
growth should be strictly planned and directed in our smaller cities 
and new cities. 

Human population must be stabilized. So must economic growth. 
These are revolutionary ideas, but I believe they can be translated 
into national policy without revolutionary changes in our form of 
government and without loss of human freedoms. Indeed, progressive 
loss of freedoms is inevitable unless we do place limits on growth. 

2. We must, as a Nation and a people, face up to the cost of pollu- 
tion control. This means immediately Mr. Chairman, appropriating 
the full $1.25 billion that is authorized by Federal law for sewage 
treatment grants in fiscal year 1971. It means revising the authoriza- 
tions upward to help municipalities get on top of the sewage problem . 
in the next 5 years. 

It also means encouraging, if necessary forcing, the polluting indus- 
tries to clean up now, and making them start pricing their products to 
include the cost of treating or reclaiming their diemical efflente. This 
principle must apply to atmospheric emissions as well as to the stuff 
Deingaumped in the rivers. 

8. We must change our national transportation policy to shift the 
emphasis and the major expenditures from new highways to efficient 
ana rapid mass transit If Congress finds it politically impossible to 
divert gasoline-tax revenues to the refurbishing of old railroads and 
subways, and to building new ones, then the gasoline tax Should be 
reduced to an amount sufficient essentially to maintain our present 
highway system in good order. Thus relieved of some of the burden of 
gasoline taxes, Americans ran afford to pay other taxes to improve 
mass transit. y . . 

Wo cannot go on pouring all those billions annually into new con- 
crete and asphalt that destroy nature and blight the environment while 
: inviting more and more automobiles into our congested cities. In short, 
gentlemen, as a Nation, 1 we’ve got to throw off our enslavement to the 
automobile. Do you want a more difficult and more revolutionary 
objective! 
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4. The problem of solid wastes calls also for drastic innovations. 
There was a time, not too many decades ago, when old newspapers 
and old rags and scrap metal could be sold or collected for a price 
and reprocessed at a profit for the market. Not any more. Our tech* 
nology has concentrated solely on production from new raw materials, 
and it is no longer competitive for anyone to engage in recovery and 
reprocessing industries. This can be changed ana must be changed by 
direct Government subsidy to the reprocessing industry. 

One of our most profligate wastes of natural resources is the one- 
way transport of plant nutrients from the farmlands of America, via 
city sewerage systems, into the rivers and the sea. The public must 
begin to subsidize the recovery of those nitrates and phosphates and 
other vital minerals from the sewage and their return to the land as 
fertilizers. Some of the millions now beng spent in other forms of farm 
aid could be diverted to those purpose. 

The packaging industry must be regulated, and particularly noi- 
some products such as the throwaway bottle should be banned out- 
right. 

All these innovations that may sound drastic aren't really drastic 
at all, and won’t seem so to the public, when we realize the alternative 
is to drown in a sea of trash and garbage. 

5. We must stop temporizing with the persistent chemical pesticides 
and other chemical wastes that are polluting the environment and 
ultimately, in one way or another, must poison man himself. The 
manufacture and distribution of DDT should be halted now. Lead 
must be removed fromgasoline. The use of mercury in seed dressings 
should be prohibited. The ecological crisis requires prompt and tough 
action to control all such environmental poisons. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you,' Mr. Callison. 

Mr. McCloskey spoke of the need for a constitutional amendment 
setting up an environmental bill of rights. I take it such an environ- 
mental bill of rights would set forth everyone’s right to clean air, 
clean water, and so on ? 

Mr. Michael McCloskey. Yes; various drafts are in circulation; a 
number have been introduced in Congress. I think there are different 
approaches represented in the drafts. 

I am not sure that we have really arrived at any consensus yet about 
the approach. One approach seems to be to say the public is guaranteed 
the right to use these resources in a proper condition. 

Another approach, which is a more traditional one for a bill of 
rights, is to try to project the rights which individuals have, such as 
to be free of assault by noxious substances, and pointing toward the 
rights individuals need for a healthful habitat. 

I think more work needs to bo done to try to refine these concepts. 
I do think that any one of them could be a vehicle for serving a number 
of valuable purposes. As we have analyzed it, one is a statement of 
general goals, really a policy statement at the highest level. Another 
wonld be to try to actually create some causes of action, some pro- 
tectable rights. And' there are problems of defining them. 

Another is to confer a clear basis of standing. And another, which 
is particularly involved in some of the State amendments which are 
being talked about, is to actually protect a given dedicated area from 
invasion, such as the Adirondack Forest Preserve in New York State. 

44-31 B — 70 — -12 ■ ' 
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Mr. Reuss. I am aware that various bills for such a constitutional 
amendment have been introduced over the past 2 or 3 years. My dif- 
ficulty with them, very frankly, is that from what I have seen so far 
it would seem to me energy spent in the legislative halls, actually get- 
ting specific laws on the books, might better be spent in passing a 
loose, generalized, constitutional amendment saying in effect that 
everybody has a right to clean air, clean water, ana habitable land. 

Everybody pays Tip service to those goals now, as it is, in the Con- 
gress, the President, and so forth ; ana I put it to you that Congress 
could spend its time more profitably, if, for example^ it addressed it- 
self to a specific law governing what constitutes standing for a private 
person or a private conservation group to sue in the Federal courts 
in an environmental matter. ‘ 

I gather you aren’t able today to point to any particular text of a 
constitutional amendment which you feel woula actually do this. 

Mr. Michael McCloskey. Yes, that is true. I don’t think we are 
really satisfied yet that any of the drafts we have seen go far enough 
to really be of substantial weight, though we are at work trying 
to evolve some. 

I am particularly concerned about making sure that there is a 
basis for some protectable rights, and that we are not just enacting 
rhetoric that expresses a broaa policy. 

Mr. Reu8s. Let me ask you this question: Suppose in this year you 
had your choice of one of two things — you couldn’t have both, you 
could just have one. The first thing would be full funding of $1*4 
billion for the Federal Water Pollution Control Act’s waste treat- 
ment construction grants, instead of the $800 million requested by the 
administration. 

The other possibility would be a constitutional amendment entitling 
everyone to clean water but only $800 million would be spent on it. 
Which would you prefer ? 

Mr. Michael McCloskey. I think there is no doubt about my 
choice of the money. I think until we perfect these drafts for amend- 
ments to the point that they really do have substance to them, I would 
quite agree that there is. a world of other practical and fruitful work 
to be done. 

But I think that there is a germ of an idea here which I don’t 
think will die. And I think it expresses a very valid concern which 
rises out of the fact that up to now we have a society today where 
people’s grievances are growing out of these environmental assaults; 
and yet they don’t have legal recourse in enough instances to gain 
any redress. 

And I think the kind of grievances which people have now are just 
as important as the kinds of grievances which originally gave rise to 
the Bill of Bights. And the courts ought to be able to help people with 
them. . - •• : 

We are just beginning to get a toehold in the courts with them, and 
there certainly needs tone a whole body of law evolved. And there is a 
feeling that there is a certain nucleus of rights which should be in- 
vulnerable, and yet the Constitution, at least as now interpreted; doesn’t 
providesuchan invulnerable right. ; '7- >.• • • 

Mr. Pankowski. Could I address myself to this i moment ? 
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Along with my friends from the Sierra Club, I would take the 
money too, Mr. Chairman. I think the value of a constitutional en- 
vironmental bill of rights would not be as meaningful at the Federal 
level as it would be at the State level, where State legislatures have 
not been responsive to many of our concerns. 

We can’t even get some of the States to consider what they ought to 
be doing about wetlands, for instance, and to consider changes in anti- 
quated statutes to the effect that waste treatment is a beneficial use of 
our waters. I think a constitutional amendment, as it would permit us 
to go into court and to require that the States meet their responsibil- 
ities in this regard — in the broad area of environment— would be more 
helpful there than, let’s say, at the Federal level, where we have a good 
deal of substantive law on the subject. 

In that conjunction, many of us have worked on a constitutional 
amendment for the Virginia State Legislature, which would require 
that to the end that people shall have clean air and water, the State 
legislature is required to do certain things. They cannot simply ac- 
quiesce to the changes taking place around them. 

Mr. Beuss. Mr. Callison, you make a number of challenging points 
that I would like, tp discuss with you a little bit. You pointed out that 
our current American goal, which I take it is the goal of maximum 
production set forth in the Full Employment Act of 1946, is to have 
more products rolling off the assembly lines in each industry this' year . 
than last year. 

I think this is a perfectly fair statement — things stated as they are. 
How would you go about dealing with that ? 

With particular reference to the problem of the poor in this country, 

I think you would agree, as far as they are concerned, they need more 
products rolling off the assembly lines — what do we do about jobs for 
people if we produce fewer products ? 

And, thirdly, with particular reference to how the Government gets 
the revenues to fight air and water pollution and do everything else 
ithastodo. 

Traditionally, we have gotten those revenues because a given set 
of tax brackets attach to an ever-larger gross national product every 
year, and this has resulted in higher revenues. 

Mr. Callison. Mr. Chairman, it is a very difficult problem to at- ' 
tack and a difficult goal to attain— -this business of adjusting to a non- 
growth level of economic activity. There are various ways I t hink that 
it could be done. 

The legislative and taxing controls would have to be worked out to 
do this with great study ana great detail. But there is a greater level 
of profit or surplus being produced in many of our economic activities 
than is necessaiy. . 

More of this could be taxed to provide the fluids. More employment 
could be adjusted or diverted into service activities, into programs that 
tend to abet and add to the quality of living instead of tne quantity of 
consumer goods that are produced. . . . • - i: '\‘S ; 

It seems to me that there are enormous opportunities for more peo- 
ple to be involved with, or occupied by, cultural pursuits and educa- 
tional pursuits. ■ ■7V: . .• v. : 

This would tend to raise the quality of life and this could be done 
without building toward a place where each home has two or three 
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television sets instead of only one, where each family would operate”'?' 
two or three automobiles instead of the one that is really needed. 

It .would be difficult. Detroit, for example, would have to adjust to a 
tradition not of growth but of stable proauction of automobiles. I 
don’t think we are going to eliminate automobiles, nor should we, but 
we can’t go on adding hundreds of thousands or millions of auto- 
mobiles to the highways each year. We simply cannot. 

The surplus of land, space for streets and parking places, is run- 
ning out. Unless you want to turn South Dakota into New Jersey. By 
the time we did that, we would certainly have an oxygen deficit 
atmosphere. 

Mr. Reuss. Would you rely primarily on economic forces to bring 
about this lessened dependence on the automobile — for example, by 
cutting down on highway and expressway construction you would 
make a trip to town by automobile more expensive, and you would also 
make it a lot less satisfactory and more time-consuming. 

Mr. Caluson. That, is one way to do it. I think we have to begin to 
resist the automobile — I say this to my colleagues in conservation. 

I attended a little meeting'in my home village last, night which was 
addressed — Mr. McCloskey will be pleased to know — by David Sive. 
who is one of the distinguished counsel assisting the Sierra Club ana 
some of the rest of us in environmental problems. 

And this subject, of the automobile and transportation policy came 
up for discussion. We have got. to resist the construction of more 
expressways and thronghways. Let traffic get more crowded. 

When it become uncomfortable enough, people will quit driving 
their automobiles so much. Put some more taxes on automobiles. One 
of Mayor John Lindsay’s advisers, made a constructive proposal 
recently, and that all of the tolls for the bridges and tunnel approaches 
to New York be doubled and parking lot fees be increased. 

But you see, anything like that would have to be accompanied by 
what has not been forthcoming yet, and that is an increased investment 
in rapid transit. 

Mr. Rkuss. You a'so say somewhere that big cities should not be 
allowed to grow much larger. One way, of course, ofgetting at that 
is to establish new towns away from existing cities. That would take 
care of some of the population growth. But there are those, you know, 

. including I think some of the city planners, who say there is nothing 
that can be done about the growth of cities— -that you can’t stop people 
from attaching themselves to the outskirts and that is that. What do 
you have to say to that ? /;,> ; 

Mn Caltjson. Well, I say that it has to be done. I don’t accept the 
negative, the throwing up of our hands in despair at the growth of 
human population.' This is the basic problem. We have to slow down 
that growth and bring it to a point where we maintain a stable popula- 
tion lt/el. ■ . .. V 

It lias to be done worldwide. But because it is not being done world- 
wide, there is no reason why we in America, in what is supposed to be 
the most enlightened country in the world, cannot begin it in a very 
vigorous way. . . :'i..,yr W;r V';. 

And these are not easy undertakings. It is not going to be easy for 
us to survive on this planet at the rate we are going, Dut we have to 
face up to it. , . •; , 
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r — Mr. Reuss. Apart from the problem of overall population size, we 
have the question of what to do— whatever size the population is— to 
try to keep big cities from getting bigger f I suppose one way to do that 
is to set up green belts or open spaces around them. 

Mr. Callisox. And holding fast to those areas that are not being 
developed, not caving in. It can be done. I live in a New York City 
suburb in Westchester County— Hastincs-on -Hudson. I happen to be 
serving currently as a member of the village board of trustees. So I am 
at the moment involved with or concerned about a planning program— 
the updating of the village’s master plan. We will be facing the prob- 
lem of our zoning regulations, what we will do with them. 

It is my feeling that instead of accepting the population projections 
which have been advanced by the demographers for the New York 
metropolitan area as something that is inevitable — that by 1980 we 
are going to have so many million more people living in Westchester 
County and in 1985 so many million more — we have to refuse to 
accept it. 

The orthodox planners who accept these population projections as 
gospel say, “well, you have to plan tor this many more people in your 
village.” I reject that concept. I say that we must plan and' zone and 
regulate to hold a given area at what, in our best judgment, will be 
the optimum population. 

If we start getting tough on these things, then we are going to 
help establish a policy of stabilizing human population. We just nave 
to do it. 

Mr. Reuss. Do yon think there can be a national living area policy 
which would attempt to govern the size of cities ? , 

For example, you spoke of New York and the need for not accept- 
ing the projections of the demographers. If New York is the only 
area that does that, then the population so excluded is going to have 
to go somewhere else. 

Mr. Callison, It is going to have to be a national policy ; I think 
that is' right. I think Mr. McCloskey spoke of the need for this— the 
need for planning. We need nationally directed planning. 

Of course we are happy we are talking to the Congress of the United 
States and that I am not merely now speaking as a member of the 
village board of trustees, because these problems are far beyond the 
capability of local government— although I think we all can strike 
our own blows for liberty in our local areas. I think in shaping a hous- 
ing policy or a development policy for communities, suchi as the one 
in which I live, we have to avoid discrimination against low-income 
people. The suburbs of New York are being accused of this, and to 
some degree justly. I think probably this has come about because of 
two factors. v : /• : ’Y-v’* :v ' : -Y\ 

One of them is that many of the people are determined to save their 
environment and not let it become too congested. Too much human 
congestion destroys the environment for people. It destroys the quality 
of living. Then, of course, I am sure there is also the factor of wanting 
to keep out what some people say in the suburbs are “the' undesirables v 
from the Bronx and from Harlem.” But this we have to avoid. The 
people in the Bronx and Harlem have as much right to a decent 
environment arid decent living as anybody.; 
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However, you are not going to give them a decent environment if, 
in any area, you merely maintain or increase the situation of sheer 
human congestion as in the core cities where people live too close to 
each other. 

Mr. Beuss. I note that you also mention in your paper the problem 
of phosphates as a contributor to water degradation. 

Our subcommittee held hearings last December on the phosphate 
content of detergents — how, when detergents get into the wastewaters, 
they are thought to be a leading cause of eutrophication of our lakes 
and streams. 

I was very pleased to notice in one of our papers that the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration— which a couple of months 
ago wasn’t even sure that phosphates in detergents had much to do 
with eutrophication— has now apparently taken a much harder line 
and says that phosphates in detergents should be immediately reduced 
in content and eliminated as soon as possible. 

Do you gentlemen have any observations or comments on the ques- 
tion of phosphates in detergents) 

Mr. Pankowbki. As a general rule of thumb, I think it would be 
safe to say we wouldn’t be hurting our rivers one bit if, for the next 
10 years, we had a good slug of distilled water, and that is precisely 
what in many rivers is needed. So, if there is a feasible way to elimi- 
nate phosphates, that certainly ought to be done. 

I would much rather err on the side of some rather pure water, 
which doesn’t have much life in it at this point, than in the'other 
direction. I think the condition of our rivers and streams, particu- 
larly the large areas, needs that kind of overbalance in favor of a 
cleaner effluent. 

Mr. Beuss. Congressman McCloskey ) 

Mr. Path. McCloskey. Mr. McCloskey, I was interested in your 
suggestion of a national land-use policy. I am impressed by the fact 
that some grave questions have been raised concerning whether the 
Hawaiian land-use policy can bo continued. 

Do you know of any State, other than Hawaii, which has attempted 
to impose a State land-use policy, labeling some areas urban, some 
conservation, and some agricultural ? V 

Mr. Michael McCloskey. No. That is the only instance I know of 
where a State has actually engaged in the effort. But as you know, 
there has been a somewhat fitful planning effort in California, prepar- 
ation of a State development plan that aid have an open space study 
done in connection with it. 

We have hoped that action on that open space plan might surface 
in some fashion. Yet the problem seems staggering. 

But as you know, at the present time there is a proposal that is be- 
ing subjected to hearings throughout that State to set up regional 
open space commissions which will cause all of tlie counties within 
those regional districts to prepare open space plans that will be man- 
datory. ;• 

Mr. Paul McCloskey. Well, looking at the situation in a State like 
California — where a local government depends on the property tax 
base for the great bulk of its financing, and where the population pres- 
sure is so immense and probably exceeds that of any other State with 
even remotely comparable open space resources— it appears that Cali- 
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fomia counties and cities will be unable to withstand the pressure for 
a new property tax base. 

In California, we have already lost the San Fernando and Santa 
Clara Valleys, and we are in the process of trying to preserve the Napa 
and perhaps the Livermore Valleys. But in the long run there is no 
source of revenue or source of law available to local and State govern- 
ments to preserve this open space. 

For that reason, the enactment of a national land use policy which 
would provide Federal revenues and perhaps Federal zoning of con- 
servation, recreational and agricultural areas has been suggested, and 
that seems to be the only answer. 

I wonder if your organization, or those of the other witnesses at the 
table, have considered which Federal agency should administer or 
consider a national land use policy? 

Does anyone care to comment on that? 

Mr. Pankowski. I haven’t had a chance to read the legislation that 
was introduced in the Senate on this particular point. -It would seem 
to me that we cannot really talk about Federal zoning, Congressman, 
because of the traditional prohibitions in the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. Paul McClosket. I have examined that question. I find no 
constitutional provision that would deny to the Federal Government 
the power to condemn land if it was to serve a Federal purpose— ^such 
as the preservation of open space — if we announced that as a national 
policy. 

Mr. Pankowski. Zoning is a function of the police power, not 
of the power of eminent domain. If we are talking about the power 
of eminent domain and acquisition of interest— either in fee or ease- 
ments, or limited interest— then getting back to your question as 
to who is going to do this thing, I think, just off the cuff, we are 
not now buying the areas which Congress has already said that we 
must buy, such as our national parks, national lake snores, national 
seashores, national refuges. Our land acquisition program is 5 and 
perhaps 10 years behina in terms of what public needs are. 

If we are going to expand this program to include, let’s say, 
lesser interests in holdings which would be left open in a State and 
not develop, either for recreational use, for instance, or not for 
developmental uses, then we are going to .have to have a dramatic 
increase in the kinds of funds that are going into the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. 

Mr. Paul McClosket. Let me pose an alternative to you in this 
connection. While there are no present sources of Federal revenue 
that might be available to acquire and preserve open space to the 
degree we are considering, and while it is certainly true there, is 
no source of local or State funds for that purpose, let us explore 
the possibility, in considering the dispersion of population that the 
President spoke of in his state of the Union message, of the creation 
of new cities that we have talked about. The National Committee On 
Urban Growth Policy last spring recommended creation of 100 new 
cities. 1 If we are going to have the tremendous population increase 
and if we are going to settle new cities, the Federal Government may 
have to determine where those cities go. If it has that power, it 

l The recommendation appears In “The New City” (Frederick A. Praeger, Inc,, New 
York City, I960), , 




would also have the power to cause the land selected for this new 
urban. use to multiply many, many times in values; and that incre- 
ment in value caused by the creation of an urban area might be used 
to acquire open space areas. 

In other words, let’s assume the following situation: That we set 
up in Iowa somewhere a city of one million people. And in labelling 
that area “urban,” we cause that land value to be increased by say,. 
$5,000 an acre. We take that increment in value to acquire open space 
not only in and around that particular city, so we can create the garden 
city that we contemplate, but also to acquire particularly threatened 
areas of open space. I am not speaking of legal jurisdiction as en- 
visioned by the Constitution, but actual imposition of open space 
easements* imposed by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Pankowski. What you are suggesting is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment actually serve as a land agent in receiving the benefit of the 
difference between what it buys the land for and the incremental value 
of the land as it is developed. 

I think that is a rather exciting concept. I think it is the kind of 
concept that should be explored as we develop federally assisted proj- 
ects, such as airport development, where a certain percentage of the 

P roceeds from such development could be plowed into conservation 
istricts around that facility or wherever else they might be required. 
Mr. Pact. McCloskey. My understanding is that in every Federal 
project, whether it is mass transit, highway, or airport financing, the 
viduals, or with the county, or with some local smaller, more efficient, 
to the improvement to increase tremendously. 

If, at the same time we are using Federal funds to condemn land 
and acquire it for these improvement purposes, a windfall is created 
for those fortunate enough to own land in proximity to any Federal 
project — the English adhere to the concept that 40 percent of the in- 
crement value be turned around and applied to the Government agency 
which causes the increase — if we were to proceed with a national land 
use policy and a national land use commission which would administer 
that policy, do any of you gentlemen have any suggestions as to how 
we should set it up in the Federal Government ? 

Should it be HUD, which is responsible for new cities, the Depart- 
ment of Interior, which administers much of our lands, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which administers others ? 

How would you coordinate governmental reorganization to achieve 
the national land usepolicy under existing law ? 

Mr. Michael McCloskey. I am not sure I would be very comfort- 
able seeing that authority vested in any existing agency. One con- 
ceivable way to reorganize, if you want to think ahead somewhat spec- 
ulatively on how to reorganize existing agencies in this field, would be 
to have one department dealing with the more pervasive ambient 
types of environmental problems, such as I suggest in my testimony, 
and another dealing with land resources and land planning that might 
administer the various types of public lands, ana then another unit 
of it might deal with supervising planning for non-Federal lands 
that are involved with Federal programs. 

Perhaps this is not something that could be done quickly, though 
a bill introduced by Senator Jackson is pending on this matter now 
in the Senate, and it at least picks up part of this idea. 
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So I suppose we do face the question more immediately of where 
to put it. . 

I am really not sure that I like the idea either of HUD or Interior, 
though those would be the more likely spots for it. 

With water pollution as with other things, often we try switching 
agencies around among departments before finally a tolerable solution 
is achieved. 

Mr. Callison. I would agree that your concept is an exciting one. 
I don’t know which department it should be in. If I, had to choose 
between departments without the option of reorganizing — perhaps 
creating a new agency to do this, which is my suggestion— I probably 
would say the Department of the Interior. But I wouldn’t want to 
express a strong opinion without giving it a good deal of study. 

Mr. Paul McClosket. I ventured this speculation today because 
I though it would be worthwhile commencing consideration of this 
concept. After a lot of study of the problem, I see no way to preserve 
open space in this Nation without a servere change, really an abrupt 
change, in 190 years of law that has evolved to promote envelopment 
of land. The law has traditionally placed the tax base of the local 
governments on the property tax, and it yet has given to the Fed- 
eral Government the primary source of income— the income tax. To 
get those income tax funds into the problem of open space seems al- 
most impossible without a national land use policy, a national land 
use commission, and a revolving fund that the commission could ad- 
minister, where it would take tne incremental values of the property 
and apply them for the acquisition of open spaces. 

If we can’t handle adjustments under existing laws, I think there 
has to be an immense change, really an abrupt change, in the whole 
Federal-State-local relationship ana tax structure. 

I suggest and hope that perhaps your organizations might comment 
on this. 

Mr. Pankowski. If I could just add something, Mr. McCloskey. 
Your discussion of this concept really points out the fact that we 
have a miserable division of labor in tnis country with; respect to 
doing the jobs that have to be done for the ^environment. We have 
overlapping and cross-jurisdictions, we have State agencies doing 
perhaps what the Federal agencies ought to be doing and can do 
better; and on the other hand we have shifted burdens on the counties 
which are not able to handle burdens which the States could do better. 

I think in some instances perhaps we have shifted to the Federal 
Government responsibilities that really belong with the private indi- 
viduals, or with the county, or with some local, smaller, more efficient, 
jurisdiction. 1 . • 

I think your suggestion really points that out very sharply. 

Mr. Paul McClosket. Take the AEC for example. It is responsible 
at the present time for siting public powerplants. Yet there, are 50 
separate public utility commissions and innumerable local govern- 
ments that play some part in the sitingof these plants. 

: As much as we would like the Federal concept to be to return the 
power to local governments, it is clear there can’t be, a return of the 
pollution standards to the local governments. , .. • v.- ' ;• . , 

I think in this: particular, committee, as we head into , the decade 
of the 1970’s with this new priority, governmental reorganization 
to accomplish tins new priority in. the field of land use is essential. 
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I know we have a jurisdictional problem as to whether HEW or 
Interior handles water or air, and the like. But it seems to me that the 
location of future public improvements and the creation of highway 
systems, rapid transit systems, and air systems, which tie so clearly 
into the environmental considerations, just force us into some sort 
of a national planning agency — a national land use agency — that 
ties together the location of Federal improvements and installations 
such as atomic plants and environmental protection considerations. 

Without that, we are trying to do a job without the proper tools. 

I would welcome, Mr. Chairman, any subsequent statements that 
these organizations might want to make on this concept after con- 
sideration of it. 

Mr. Callibon. Mr. Chairman, just one observation on Mr. Mc- 
Closkey’s suggestion, and that is that I think it would have to be 
recognized — I am sure he recognizes — that not all Federal installations 
or so-called “public improvements” bring about any incremental value 
to the land. Some of them depress surrounding land values. An example 
is an atomic energy plant. Another example is a power transmission 
line. That depresses land values rather than adding to them. 

_ Mr. Pact. McCloskey. Under the fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, when that occnrs there is compensation, , hopefully, although I 
don’t know how yon compensate a man who lives one hundred yards 
away from a powerline and has to look through it 

But I don’t suggest in this principle any change in our constitu- 
tional tradition of compensating someone for whatever the Govern- 
ment does that damages the value of his property. — 

I see this as the only potential source of funds necessary to preserve 
open spaces to the degree we are talking about. There is certainly 
no tax revenue available to preserve say the Livermore Valley or the 
Napa Valley. 

Mr. Michael McCloskey. Could I observe that I think there is a 
good historical precedent and experience on the approach that you 
suggest, and that is I understand that during the 1930’s and the early 
1940’s in connection with Federal water projects and dams there was 
the practice of excess taking. They would tafie a considerable distance 
back from the high watermark, beyond a point that would ever be 
innundated and hold this land and later resell it. The assumption was., 
which may not always be the case, that the value of that land would 
rise and that increment was captured. But I understand that policy 
was abandoned sometime in the late l&tO’s or 1950’s.But we had a con- 
siderable body of experience with doing that. I understand the idea 
was put forward but not adopted in connection with the freeway sys- 
tem too. In retrospect, I would certainly wish we had done it. 

Mr. Paul McCloskey. I\have no further questions. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 4 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Indritz? 

Mr. Indritz. Mr. McCloskey, in your statement you urge that there 
be a strong central agency to take preventive action to protect the en- - 
vironment. Your concept apparently applies to both the Federal and 
State levels, because you recommended that there also be special State 
regulatory commissions established. , ' • / \ . 

I would like to ask you whether perhaps you are failing.to appreci- 
ate the value of a pluralistic approach. Some of our environmental vie- 




tones have been where two competing agencies with different ap- 
proaches have been able to present different views to the public. For 
example in the Hunting Creek dispute, the Corps of Engineers, which 
had monolithic control, took one action ; but after this committee’s 
investigations revealed that another Government agency opposed that 
action the Corps took a new direction. 

Also, in connection with the proposed jetport in Florida, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration and the Dade County Port Authority 
were primarily interested in construction of the giant airport, but 
when that interest was challenged by another agency, the Interior 
Department, and by conservation groups, seeking to preserve the ecol- 
ogy of the Everglades, there was a change of direction. 

Even in your own dispute with the San Francisco Bay Conserva- 
tion and Development Commission, where the Sierra Club is oppos- 
ing BCDC’s action approving the South Bay crossing, your dub has 
turned to another agency, the Const Guard, in an effort to block that 
project. 

What I am trying to suggest is that perhaps a pluralistic approach 
such hs is set forth in the National Environmental Policy Act, which 
the President signed this January 1, will be more effective to preserve 
the environment. That act provides that every agency which takes 
an action that significantly affects the quality of the environment 
must, obtain the views of all other agencies having expertise or juris- 
diction, and must sot forth those views in a detailed statement. That 
(statement must be made public so the conflicting views will be 
apparent. 

Would you comment on whether the ultimate protection of the 
environment can better be achieved through a pluralistic approach, 
rather than through a monolithic, central, strong agency, whicn, may 
I suggest, sometimes is dominated, aa some regulatory agencies have 
been dominated, by the people of the industries that they regulate. 

Mr. Miciiaki. McCloskkt. I think that you raise an area of funda- 
mental concern, and I don’t disagree at all with what you say. I really 
didn’t mean to suggest establishing agencies so monolithic that we 
destroy pluralism. 

Specifically what I had in mind — if we take the State level first— 
is that rather than having almost no State agencies engaging in over- 
all State planning, wo have some such agencies, still leaving all of the 
lower jurisdictions there, maybe with slightly reduced powers. But 
we put in some new statewide agencies established tor planning, and 
we also establish additional special nurpose commissions in districts 
for aress such as the cocstline and san Francisco Bay. For example, 
BCDC does not replace another agency; it does, however, assume 
some powers that were fragmented. 

So I would say this would not be destroying pluralism, but it 
would be trying to correct some of the exoesns of a situation which 
is so pluralistic that problems at* not being solved. 

Now at the Federal level, I was suggesting that you might think 
about collecting together many of the agencies with protective respon- 
sibilities so that they can respond to this kind of early warning data 
that will come from the new Environmenal Quality Council. 

Perhaps another grouping might involve collecting some of the 
land management agencies, and perhaps another grouping might be 
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some of the construction agencies. I am not suggesting that this is 
the only way to do it, but I think there is value in having the pro- 
tective agencies gain strength by being together and not being sort 
of fragmented off under the cover of agencies with many other 
responsibilities. 

I think this is a weakness now. That as a result, these agencies 
don’t come together in a fashion which leads to a strong presence 
and a strong force for the environment. 

Mr. Rbuss. Do you have any other comments on that point? 

Mr. Caixison. If 1 may, I shouldn’t presume to read Mr. McClos- 
key’s mind, but I think perhaps what ne is thinking about, at least 
what would be in my mind on this question of Mr. Indritz, is a 
Council on Environmental Quality such as has now been established 
in the Executive Office of the President, with a little more power than 
this one has. 

Some of the drafts of the legislation that were considered by 
Congress proposed to give the council power to stop Federal projects 
for a given period of time. 6 months or so, while the environmental 
questions could-be explored. Such an agency at the State level would 
be very valuable. 

Mr. Rbuss. Thank you very much, Mr. McCloskey, Mr. Callison, t 
and Mr. Pankowski, for your great contributions to our hearings. 

The subcommittee will now stand adjourned until tomorrow morn- 
ing in this place. 

I (Thereupon, at 11 :25 a.m. the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 

\ at 10 a.m. the following day.) 
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TIIE ENVIRONMENTAL DECADE 
(Action Proposals for the 1970's) 



FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1970 

House op Representatives, 

Conservation and Natural Resources Subcommittee 

op the Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 2154, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Henry S. Reuss (chairman of tne subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Henry. S. Reuss, Guy-Vander Jagt, and 
Gilbert Gude. 

Staff members present: Pbineas Indritz, chief counsel; Josephine 
Scheiber, research analyst; and J. P. Carlson, minority counsel, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Reuss. Good morning. The Subcommittee on Conservation will 
be in order for the fifth day of its hearings on action proposals for the 
environmental decade of the 1970’s. 

We are very happy to have with us this morning a distinguished 
panel, consisting of David. Browerj president of Friends of theEarth ; 
Dr. Allen V. Kneese, director, Quality of the Environment Program, 
Resources for the Future; Dr. Beatrice E. Willard, vice president of 
the Thome Ecological Foundation; Stewart Brandborg, executive 
director of the Wilderness Society; and joining us shortly, Daniel A. 
Poole, president of the Wildlife Management Institute. . 

Under the rules, your prepared statements will be admitted in full 
into the record. •, 

Would- you proceed, Mr. Brower, to give us your statement, either 
reading wnat you have or summarizing it as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID BROWSE, PRESIDENT, FRIENDS OF THE 

EARTH 

Mr. Brower. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for the privilege 
of being here to address this committee. 

I will read my statement, which is rather brief. 

I am David Brower, and I am president of Friends of the Earth, 
a membership organization incorporated last July, committed to pres- 
ervation, restoration, and rational use of the eoosphere. Our head- 
quarters are at 80 East 42d Street in New York City, my own office 
is at 451 Pacific in San Franciacojuid our Washington office is tempo- 
rarily at 328 Maryland Avenue, NE. 

\ <• • • '■ ( 183 ) , 
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By forgoing tax exemption and deductibility, Friends of the Earth 
is seeking to be maximally effective in influencing legislation and in 
mobilizing election support for political candidates with outstanding 
conservation records. We are also beginning a publishing program. 
Ike first books are the “SST and Sonic Boom Handbook” and “The 
Environmental Handbook,” of which I am submitting copies for 
the subcommittee’s use. Instead of going into further detail on what 
Friends of the Earth is doing, I will simply submit a brochure that 
tells more,® and a separate article about FOE’s role in the 1970 elec* 
tions, with the hope that these can be included in the hearing record. 

In various ways, Friends of the Earth is trying to carry out the 
vision Adlai Stevenson gave us in his last speech : 

We travel together, passengers on a little space ship, dependent on its vul- 
nerable reserves of air and aoll ; all committed for our security to Its security 
and peace; preserved from annihilation only by the care, and the work and, I 
will say, the love we give our fragile craft. 

And I would like to talk about the need for that love, and the chance 
that we can still exert enough of it in time. 

I think the principal question of the decade is: How dense can peo- 
ple be? For openers, I would like to see the world aim at a population 
of one-half wliat it is now. That sounds a little extreme, perhaps, but 
that is what the population was when I graduated from nigh school. 
California was only a quarter of what it is now. It was not that bad. We 
had enough people for a culture. We had transportation. We had far 
better air ana water than we have now. It may be a good goal. 



1 think the population problem is the most severe problem we have 
to contend with.. During the last few weeks I have come across one sta- 
tistic that, if right, is alarming: At the rate things are going in India 
right now with regard to the population increase, in 9 veers it will take 
the entire food production of the United States to feecl India. 

I like what Robert McNamara said when he addressed Notre Dame. 
He Baid that there are not going to be 7 billion people on the earth by 
the year 2000; other methods will have stepped in to interrupt that. 
We could either control population in a rational way, or the four horse- 
men would ride again. 

I think we can control it rationally, and I think it needs to begin in 
affluent white America. This is where the population problem is great- 
est of all. The arithmetic is simple. You have heard statistics like it, 
but 6 percent of the population— the United States— is using 60 percent 
of the world’s resources, and in the United States itself, 1 percent of 
the population is using 60 percent of the U.S. resources. I think that 
most of that 1 percent is in the white, affluent America. One baby born 
to an affluent white American is using something like 100 or 200 times 
the world’s norm in resources. It would be all right if you could go on 
looking f<>r more and more resources, but there are limits. This is one 
of the problems. 

I do not know what we are going to run out of first. I think it may be 
judgment. This certainly seemed to happen in the time of Hitler, when 
the genocide was going on and the'ihillions were being gaaeed. Some 
writers said that when people had got nearer and nearer the. edge, 
where there was no more hope, they began to hallucinate more and 
morn rapidly, thinking it would never happen. If you oonoentrato oh, 
that enough, you would almoet conclude, as I heard someone almost 
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conclude at the conference in Aspen last September, that survival is 
not politically feasible. 

One of our chief obstacles is the doubling habit, which is a rather 
new one even by man’s time scale. Population, of course, shows this 

? uite well. For 50,000 years man was doubling about every 10,000. 
fow he has got that figure down to 30 and thinks he can keep it up— 
at least some people do. But doubling needs an analogy to make it a 
little more vivid: If you will imagine that you are on a highway, 
doubling your speed every 10 seconds, you may get the idea of what I 
mean. One second, 2 seconds, who cares ? Two miles an hour, 2 miles an 
hour to 4, who cares? Four to 8, 8 to 16. no trouble yet except that 16 is 
the highest speed you can sustain with your own energy. Then 16 to 
32, just about a horse’s maximum. Then we go up to 64, which is the 
highest speed that can be maintained on die ground by any mammal’s 
own energy as far as I know. Disregard the bumblebee. 

Then double it again so that you are doing 128 miles an hour. I think 
that is about die rate now, with all our doublings running through our 
last resources, and they are running out of some. But we are running 
through them at 128, and when you are on the highway at 128 miles an 
hour you should have your hands — both hands — firmly on the wheel. 
You should be looking ahead quite intently. You should be feeling a 
little tense, and you should be hearing sirens. 

I think we are; we are hearing them all over. I think that is one of 
the reasons this subcommittee is here. That is why magazine after 
magazine is coming out with environmental issues, and I think notable 
among those is the current issue of Fortune. That is why you get tele- 
vision specials. The sirens are being heard. Yet if you keep reading the 
financial pages, you see the assumption that we can still go on for an- 
other doubling. The last one was so good. We are still on the road, 
aren’t we ? Everything is peachy ; double again to 256 miles an hour— 
and dien you are off, as the race will be. You are off the road, and man 
is out of tne race. 

So I am really here in defense' of man. Nature will be around. Nature 
cun respace and reorganize, and it will do it again, long after we are 
gone. But I would like to see man stick around for awhile, and that is 
why I am here to plead, I suppose, for the rational approach. It is time 
to turn around. And there is not much time to turn around. I give us 
10 years to really turn around and make some absolutely new assump- 
tions. We have operated in this country for a long time on what I 
would like to call a “buffalo-tongue” economy. If you will recall the 
plains days, the people would shoot the buffaloes, take the tongue, and 
leave the carcass there. They might not even bother to take the tongue ; 
there were so many — why not get rid of them? 

We have now advanced to the “cowboy” economy, and that is Ken- 
neth Boulding’s term. We still think there are no limits to our re- 
sources. We can still go on doubling. There is lots of space, there is 
lots of everything. Come on, let’s double again. And that is the cow- 
boy attitude in a fixed, dosed ecoaphere, spaceship earth, which will 
not stand that kind of economy. We must know by now that you 
cannot continue to grow and grow in a finite sphere. Something 
else has to happen. However, there is probably no one in this room 
who would feel relaxed if the economy stopped expanding after we 
have been told for so many years that it had to expand, ifbusinesses 
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could not expect to see next year’s profit bigger than last year’s. They 
would be frightened. And yet I think we can realize, if we apply 
just one bit of logic, that if businesses keep expanding, it is going 
to cause their death. You can’t really sell anything on a dead planet. 
It is only balance, only a search for equilibrium that will allow us to 
stay around, and that search needs to he implemented, I think, right 
away. 

Panelists in the John Muir Institute’s symposium last September 
in Aspen outlined the five basic requirements for moving toward 
equilibrium, and we need to work on all of them: (1) halt popula- 
tion growth, (2) create an ecological ethic that will influence all 
human affairs, (3) create an economic system not based on growth 
and not abusive of the earth, (4) organize voters to demand effective 
governmental action, and (5) form new international institutions > 
to deal with the ecological crisis. 

All of these are attainable. What your subcommittee is doing can 
help to get them started and let them take form in specific legisla- 
tive strategies. As Congress finds its role in the movement toward 
equilibrium, so will businesses be finding theirs, and civic groups 
theirs, not at odds with each other, but in concert. This is wnat we 
have to work with in the Environmental Decade. 

I will close with two more hopes: An Italian novelist of the 1930’s 
said, “The only true dignity of man is his ability to continue to fight 
against insurmountable odds.” That may sound a little lofty, so I 
will give you Pogo, who said, “We are confronted with insurmount- 
able opportunities.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The article entitled “Muir and Friends,” to which Mr. Brower 
referred, is in the subcommittee files. “Election Role Planned for 
1970” follows:) * 

Eicction Bow Pumimd roa 1970 

Because of Its specialised functions, the League of Conservation Voters will 
be prominent only In election years, but It will have a year-round function. As a 
department of Friends of the Barth, based In FOB'S Washington office (828 
Maryland Avenue NB), the league will direct activities In support of political 
candidates committed to defense of the environment League coordinator Marlon 
Edey explains how the league will operate: 

“Conservation values have been neglected partly because support for con- 
servation la diffuse and Is not concentrated in any particular region. We seek to 
overcome this problem by forming a national movement that will concentrate 
Its efforts on certain local elections. 

“Because Friends of the Earth Is not tax-deductible, It la free to undertake 
xubstnntlal leglslatlve and political activities In a way that most other con- 
servation organisations cannot. Our subsidiary League of Conservation 'Voters 
will openly support political candidates and solicit funds for their campaigns. 

“In each election we will pick a few outstanding legislators with superior 
conservation records who face very close election contests. We will advertise 
for them In newspapers and magaslnes and by direct malL All contributors 
will be urged to write their own personal cheeks to the candidate, hut to send 
them to the League, not to the candidate directly. Thus we can combine them 
for him and let him know that he received these contributions because of his 
fight to protect the environment from abuse. (When Individuals support or 
oppose a candidate he may not know the reason why; conservation sentiment 
maybe greatly underestimated for this reason.) 

“Our goal lb to convince legislators that Issues such as conservation and over- 
population can be decisive In an election. This will greatly enhance tbs Influence 
of all conservation groups. ' 
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“The League of Conservation Voters is completely nonpartisan, and is glad 
to support a candidate from either political party if he Is a true friend of the 

At present, the league is looking over the candidates for: the 1070 congres- 
sional elections and seeking funds to underwrite the main appeal for campaign 
dollars. ■. • 

FOB, the parent organisation, is preparing recommendations for environ- 
mental platforms for all the political races It hopes to influence. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mr. Brower. Dr. Eneese? 



STATEMENT OF DA ALLE9 V. KHEESE, BISECTOR, QUALITY OF 
THE ENVIRONMENT PROGRAM, RESOURCES FOR THE FUTURE 

Dr. Kneese. Thank you very much, Mr.Reu8S... ...1 

I am honored to have the opportunity to appear before the sub-, 
committee. I am an economist. I work, as was already said, for Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc. 

I would like to summarize the main points in my testimony a just 
briefly, and I will concentrate primarily on the questions of environ- 
mental pollution and especially on the water pollution question. 

As background for that, I would like fo point out that while in 
j many ways we are very lacking in our understanding of man's inter- 
relationships with the natural world, with the physical and biological 1 
world, I think that the discussions of environment that have been 
presented in the press and publicly in various forms have even been , 
more lacking in the understanding of what it is in the economic and 
social systems that may be causing us to have some of the difficulties 
that we now have. 

I think assertions that there is a failure of morality, searching for 
villains, wondering why it is we have Government subsidies ana the 
problem gets worse, are all manifestations of this lack of understand- 
ing of what some of the central problems an. 

I am going to try to describe one of the central problems from the 
point ox view of the functioning of the economic system. 

It must be pointed out that over a great many years the economic 
system of the western countries, including oura was designed by 
people who structured it in various ways, through laws, who built into 
it a system of incentives and motivations that make the engine run, 
so to speak. And the central aspects of that design in our case have 
been the concept of private property; the ooncept of individual free- 
dom ; the concept that, if one keeps the channels of commerce open in 
order to prevent monopolisation, that private interests, private, prop- ■ 
erty ; private exchange will lead to a rapid growth in prodootion, that 
it will tend to put prices on resources and on services which sip com- 
mensurate with their social worth in various alternative purposes. 

This engine, I thinly has been a. very su c ces sfu l one in many respects. 

It has lea to the very rapid exploitation of reeouroas. it has lea te a 
very rapid increase in standards of living, and , I think these achieve- 
ments should not in any way he minimised. They are extremely a 
I important in the history of humankind^ in my opinion. ; i- - 

It might be pointed out, too, the rapid rate ox expansion we have - 
witnessed has permitted us to deal in some ways better with ;oertain 
social problems then ws might have been able to do otherwise. . 

It has not forced us to confront quite so explicitly the question of 
optimal distribution of inoome, for example, as wo would have had 
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to do if the pie had not been increasing so fast and almost everyone 
had not been gaining. V- 1 

On the other hand, we are running into very substantial problems 
now with this particular economy or social engine, in large measure 
because particular kinds of resources are becoming rapidly more im- 
portant than they were in the past. These are resources that economists 
refer to as the “common property” resources. This engine of private 
property and exchange was built pretty much on the concept that all 
resources and all services of value could, be privately owned ; that they 
were reducible to private ownership; and they could be exchanged 
among individuals and businesses. i 

Now we find that as time has passed this is less and less true of the 
important resources in our society. The air mantle cannot be reduced 
to private ownership in any meaningful sense of the word. Water 
courses are such that the concept of private property can apply to 
them only in limited fashion. 

There are many aspects of physical space, once congestion begins 
to occur, that are also a common property resource. These are things 
like landscape and the radio spectrum, for example. As these have be- 
came more important, the economic engine which was created for the 
purpose of allocating and. developing resources has been faltering 
more and more. 

The reason is that there is nothing inherent in our market-type 
exchange system which places any values bn these common property 
resources. They are in such a system treated as though they nad zero 
value even though they may in fact have become very significant and 
be very valuable for different kinds of purposes. ’]< 

Consequently, it comes as ho surprise whatsoever from the econo- 
mists’ point of view that we are experiencing large-scale pollution of 
resources. It is not a failure of morality particulany ; it is a failure of 
the system to value things properly and to provide proper incentives 
fortneiruse. V ; -i ; 7 

So it seems tome that if we are going to make anything like a funda- 
mental attack on the problem we must, stop trying to treat symptoms 
in various ways and to see what kind of redesign of the system needs 
to be made with respect to those sorts of resources. ' y 

This means perhaps veiy vast changes in policies from the way we 
have approached the problem in the past, which is to try and put 

B atches on things when they were beginning to wear out a bit here and 

I would like to point particularly to one area and that is the siea 
of water quality or water.pollution, where I think we have a substan- 
tial body of research that could be helpful to us in designing an ap- 
proach that would get at the fundamental aspect? of the problem. 

We have been wonting on this for several years at Resources for 
the Future and the sort of approach we have oome up with— I will de- 
scribe it extremely briefly; it is spelled out a bit more in the written 
testimony— involves two main elements: 

One of them is a system of effluent charges. These are actual prices 
which would be placed on the dis6harge’ of waste materials to that 
particular environment. The ide^ is that they would reflect social 
costs of these disdiar^ to the extent that those can be estimated; 
they would provide an incentive, an immediate universal incentive to 
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industry to reduce the generation of wastes. And we know from vari- 
ous experiences with effluent charges and with sewer surcharges that 
that is a strong and effective incentive. ; 

It would mean that the prices of goods that are especially con- 
sumptive of these common property resources, which are otherwise 
unpriced; would tend to rise relative to other goods, which use re- 
sources like air and water to a lesser extent. So that the value of these 
resources would become built into the price structure and affect the 
relative growth of demand for different kinds of outputs. 

The other element of this strategy results from very extended and 
careful case studies of particular pollution situations. It is based on the 
concept of regional management of the problem. We have studied 
basins like the Potomac, tne Delaware, the Miami of Ohio, we have 
studied experience overseas, and come to the conclusion which, to me 
at least, is compelling — that very large savings and very great in- 
creases m the effectiveness of water-quality management programs can 
occur if these problems are attacked on a regional river basin basis. 

So the other aspect of this strategy is to provide incentives from 
the Federal level for the creation of such river basin agencies. We al- 
ready have some that are effective in limited ways ana that could be 
strengthened very greatly by a program of this kind. > v '• \ J . 

In order not to go over the time limits I won’t comment in detail 
on the actual strategy which we are using at the present time. I will 
just characterize it very briefly and just point to one or two of the 
central faults in it, as I see it. : i : ^ k - . i ,< 

The strategy we are using is also based on two main elements. One 
of them is enforcement ana regulation of restrictions on individual 
polluters. The other is the provision of subsidies for treatment plant 
construction. •. 

The question of regulation is one that I think needs very careful 
looking at, especially in view of our history of trying to regulate 
important industrial enterprises in this country. 7n vo,'-. 

. As has been pointed out most recently in testimony before the Joint 
Economic Committee, that record is very dismal. And it certainly has 
been no better in the case of water pollution. ' v" 

# A recent mport by the General Accounting Office points out that 
increases in industrial waste discharges have completely overwhelmed 
the progress that has been made urthe construction of municipal 
treatment plants in every basin that they studied. It is hot a successful 
kind of enterprise; there are good reasons why it can’t be successful 
in my opinion. / . 

The second is that we have provided subsidies for the construction 
of treatment plants. There are two or three things wrong with this. 
One is it mams you think that once a plant, has been constructed. the 

E roblem is solved ; and that is nottrue, because a great deal depends on 
ow that plant is operated overtime, how effective itis. ; " ;V 

Many of our treatment plans are not at aU. effective. 

Another aspect of this is that an extension of Subsidies to industrial 
enterprises has every perverse incentive effect. The reason is it would 

S rovide the heaviest subsidies to precisely ttyae activities that use 
he common property resources most. So instead of having the good 
effect of building the value of these resources and other uses into, the 

E rica structure and limiting use through .tha'v price system,) it would 
aveqmtetheoppositetjpsofeffect - • ; 
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These points have been made recently by Senator Proxmiro in 
a speech which he gave in introducing a bill which is called the 
Begional Water Quality Act of 1970. > 

I think it is an excellent speech, in which he analyzes the GAO 
report and some of the experiences with charges. If it- is appro- 

E nate, I would like to enter that speech into the record of these 
carings. 

Mr. Beuss. Without objection, it will be entered. ■ •- 

(Nom — Senator Proxmire’s remarks introducing S. 3181, “The 
Begional Water Quality Act of 1970,” and the text or the bill as intro- 
duced, follow Dr. Kneese’s prepared statement.) 

(Dr. Kneese’s prepared statement follows:) 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Aixen V. Kneebe, Director, Quality of tub 
Environment Program, Resources for the Future, Inc. — '‘Protecting 
Our Environment and Natural Resources in the 1070’s” 

INTRODUCTION 

Perhaps the most encouraging aspect of the present situation regarding 
natural resources and environment Is the deep and widespread public concern 
about It To a large extent we owe this concern and even alarm to the ecolo- 
gists. As an economist, I am Interested to see, that there Is now a market 
developing for forecasts of disaster and some competition growing; up among 
the practitioners of this art to see who can come up with the most Ingeniously 
worked-ont vision of the apocalypse. 

An Interesting example of Inconsistent and even countervailing visions Is 
with respect to the weather. We have been told that the discharge of CO. 
and heat to the atmosphere will cause the polar Ice caps to melt and drown 
our cities. Now It turns out that In recent years the earth’s temperature has 
been falling. Aha!— we are told — that Is because the discharge of particulates 
Into the atmosphere from human activities Is reflecting the son’s rays. No, 
saya another expert, not. at oil; volcanic action has been strong In recent 
years and by comparison the discharge of particulates from human activities 
la minimal. 

I present this example not to try to generate confidence that our environ- 
mental problems are not so had after all, hat to point out that we know very 
little for sure about. the Impact of modern man's activities on the geophysical 
world, not to mention the biological world. In a way I would feel more com- 
fortable If we knew for certain that we would raise the world’s temperature 
by a degree or two over the next centnry than to be so aware of the . depths 
of uncertainty in which we operate. The same la clearly true, and could easily 
be documented, with respect to a host of more limited Impacts than the global 
wettfaer one Just discoMl . 

Clearly then, one highly important teak over the seventies la to strengthen 
and consolidate oar geophysical and biological research efforts so that we 
can better understand these systems and the Impacts on them of various 
events. .’•'-■■'■■•V/:- 

Bnt of equal Importance and much neglected In the reheat, often rather 
frantic, discussions of the environment Is understanding why the social and 
economic systems produce the results they do and how we can use under- 
standing of them to produce more desirable ones. Can It social engineering if 
you want IUustratioiu of the poverty of understanding In tills am are the 
frequent calls for morality with respect to the environment (morality la dearly 
needed bnt the problem la not primarily a matter of falling; morals), ;wdn- 
derlng why the problem doesn’t go away when Federal subsidies are provided 
(Federal subsidies may be heeded to help catch up, hut they don’t do anything 
podttve to change perverse Incentive structures), jand 1 a searc h for techno- 
logical flxea (technology, can help as well aji hurt bnt It cant, alas; relieve us 
of our task to dedgn.an economic and potttfcal system which produces desirable 

rcwlti ) ; 1 *. *■ * .* *: ' ;■ •* ,» , .. j ...r •. ■ 

At the ride of seeming Intellectually arrogant, I would like to comment on 
these kinds of M glohal” soclal questions. As I nndentand lt,one of the objectives 
of these hearings la to gain a broad perapectlva on what 'nee ds to ’be dotte ln 



the seventies. I will argue that our present environmental problems, at least In 
their environmental pollution aspects, are primarily a result of failures In 
our system of economic incentives. By incentives I mean the system of economic 
penalties and rewards within which the decisions of businessmen and consumers 
are made. 

Beyond this, we have failed to design political institutions which comport 
with the character of the environmental management problems we face. I will 
expand slightly on these matters In the next section and wind np by suggesting 
a strategy in one of our major problem areas, water pollution, which builds 
on the concepts developed. 

common raopumr and private pbopbtt 

It has often been said that what we need is a new morality or a new ethic 
if we are to avoid despoiling the earth. This Is really a call for a new set of 
values which lays more emphasis on the natural, the tranquil, the beautiful, 
and the very long run. These are values very appealing to me, but holding them 
says nothing about the aodal mechanisms through which they might be realised 
to a higher degree. Even "good” people need rules to live by, especially where 
the impact of a single person's behavior on the total problem Is extremely small. 
Moreover, it has long been realised that a system which does not rely heavily 
on the fulfillment of the self-interest of the individual or the family must soon 
become undemocratic or unworkable. 

In 1835, that remarkably acute man de Tocquevtlle said, "If you do not 
succeed in connecting the notion of right with that of personal Interest, which 
Is the only Immutable point in the human heart, what means will you . have 
of governing the world except by fear?” . 

The writers of the Federalist Papers and framers of the Constitution were 
very much aware of this point and by and large were successful In wedding 
de Tocqueville's.two notions In their time. The social engine which they created 
was built largely on the concepts of private property and Individual freedom 
within the framework of laws to keep the channels of commerce open. This 
reflected the conviction that private ownership, freedom of Individual choice, 
and the profit motive would direct resources to those uses where they are most 
productive, given Individual preferences for various goods and services and the 
Income of the population. This conviction, plus fear of losing personal freedom, 
have underlain our national assumption that the role of collective action through 
government should be minimised and have been used to justify our traditional 
antipathy toward planning. 

Of course, the need for a degree of collective action regarding. the. allocation 
and use of resources has been realised by almost everyone for a long time. Public- 
works and defense have always had strong appeal. People recognised that a 
certain minimum amount of collective action was needed to realise gains from 
cooperation. Accordingly, we have used public funds to build roads and dams, 
and schools, and generally for those activities where economies of large scale 
dictated huge Investments, or where Investments would yield widespread public 
gains which the private enterprise could not capture. 

With a few major exceptions, like the Great Depression, this mechanism has 
worked very effectively toward the rapid exploitation of our basic resources 
and a rapidly growing GNP. The levels of human welfare achieved by means 
of this mechanism should not be forgotten or downgraded. 

But now we have com 3 to realise that there Is another reason, and one 
of rapidly Increasing Importance, why the uncoordinated decisions of the indi- 
vidual, the household, the private firm, and even local units of government cannot 
be taken to lead to an overall desirable result We call this additional reason 
for a faltering “Invisible hand” the need to protect the quality of the environ- 
■ ment. .-.I y- A -:.- ' 

A definition of environment or environmental quality which would suit every- 
one seems to be Impossible. But I think that most social scientists have something . 
like the economist's concept of “common property resources” In mind when 
they speak of the environment. The concept of a common pr o per ty resource 
(which should not be confused with a similar legal terminology) encompasses 
those valuable attributes of the natural world which cannot be, orcanbe only 
imperfectly, reduced to Individual ownership and, therefore, do not enter Into ‘ 
the processes of market exchange and the price system. It should be noted that 
this concept is Inherently a social rather than a natural science one* but that 
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the resources to which It relates are normally attributes of the natural world 
rather than the direct services of human beings. Notable among such resources 
are the air mantle, watercourses, complex ecological systems, and at least certain 
attributes of space. The last Includes visual properties of landscape and the 
radio spectrum, among others. 

The one main feature which all these common property (or In our context en- 
vironmental) resources have In common Is that they are subject to congestion. At 
some low level of use, an additional user of the resource may Impose virtually no 
cost on others. However, a point Is readied where an additional user will cause 
others to have to Incur additional costs or suffer disutilities associated with con- 
gestion. When this stage Is reached, what economists call an externality or spill- 
over effect occurs. In other words, a particular user does not take account of the 
cost he Imposes on others when be decides to use the common property resource. 
Many Instances of this surround us— environmental pollution, mutual lnterfer- 4 
ence of radio signals, congestion on public roadways and In public recreation 
areas, jet plane noise, and scarred landscapes, among many others. 

Our usual mechanism for limiting the use of resources and leading them Into 
their highest productivity, employments Is the prices which are established In 
markets through exchanges between buyers and sellers. For common property 
resources this mechanism does not function, and they must become the focus for 
collective or public management, unless they are to be severely overused and 
misused. This Idea has been well developed In the economics literature with re- 
spect to particular resources like ocean fisheries. However, how pervasive com- 
mon property problems have become has not been widely appreciated by econo- 
mists— at least not until recently. I have noted with Interests that the ecolo- 
gists have discovered'the concept of the commons— It appears Independently. 
The basic reference here Is Hardin's article “He Tragedy of the Commons" 
which has, I believe, been discussed by this subcommittee. 

... AN EXAMPLE— BE8IDUAI.8 nOH PSODtJCTION AND CONSUMPTION 

It Is now clear that the main basis for collective action In our society Is shift- 
ing from the need for cooperation to realise collective benefits to the urgent need 
to manage congestion more effectively and efficiently. We can be fully confident 
that this need will continue to rise very strongly in the future. An example din 
help to Illustrate this point 

It Is one of the most elementary concepts of physics that matter Is conserved. 
Thus It Is dear that In the production and consumption activities of the society 
the material substances which flow from our natural resources are not destroyed 
on their way through the economic system, but must In fact 'eventually return to 
the natural environment. As I Indicated previously, our historic legal, economic, 
and governmental Institutions were well designed to facilitate the process of ex- 
tracting natural resources and guiding them efficiently to various uses In the 
economy. Thus, In general, our dependence on private property, rights and the 
profit motive have served us well In developing our natural resources and con- 
verting them to useful goods. But what happens to the material substances after 
they go through this process and yield their utility to' human beings? Clearly, 
these residuals have had to return to one of the natural enrironments. It was 
fortunate for the smooth operation of our production and consumption system 
that the reslduals-recelvlng capacity of our land, air, and water environments 
was sufficiently large relative to the demands put upon them that, except for some 
local situations, no serious results followed from the free and unhindered use of 
these: common property resources. However, 1 the natural r e servoirs of asslnilla- 
tlve capacity are now rapidly filling up or* In my terminology, becoming con- 
gested, and the Individual waste disposer imposes Important external costs on . 
others by hls activities. /•'= - '■■‘■"•‘■'i-'r' 

It Is dear that the return of waste residuals to our common property environ- 
ments confronts us with a severe problem, because our normal property and ex- 
change Institutions for regulating and controlling the allocation and use of re- 
sources cannot function in these spheres. We are thus confronted with a large- 
scale— Indeed pervasive— and unfamiliar problem of - collective action and col- 
lective management • •.* * r i ' V’: '■•l-'i :;-.... 

This problem Is complicated by the ftct that the dispersal , of residuals— ma- 
terials and energy— to the environment usually Involves entropy. This process 
of dilution Is ordinarily beneficial as far as local effects are ^concerned in that it 
lowers concentrations In the neighborhood of the discharge, thus attenuating de* 
structlve effects. The other side of the coin Is that it spreads thereat duals over 
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much larger area*. Thla baa two Important corollary effects from the point of 
view of environmental quality management: (1) It makes recovery and recycle 
of materials and energy much less economical, both In the abort and In the long 
run, and (2) It means that the damaging effects of residuals are widespread In 
space, often extending beyond the geographical scope of existing governments 
of general jurisdiction. The effects of waterborne and airborne residuals extend 
across air- and waters): iris which will seldom, if ever, correspond to the bound- 
aries of existing government units. Depending upon the persistence of the sub- 
stance involved and the means or propagation In the environment, the range of 
effects may extend from a comparatively few miles (heavy particulates In the 
atmosphere) to large river systems (persistent organic chemicals), to the en- 
tire planet (CGrand radioactive fallout). Accordingly, society faces the need to 
pursue collective management efforts Involving cooperation among existing units 
of government and the creation of completely new ones on a regional, national, 
and International scale with attendant severe problems of institutional conflict 

We urgently need to understand better how to build Government Institutions 
which comport better with contemporary problems. 

To say we should not use the environment at all for residuals disposal, that Is, 
maintain a 1 completely natural environment and suffer no manmade damages or. 
risks Is a simple and comfortable answer for some, and one which avoids all 
these difficulties. But this Is, unfortunately, an utterly useless counsel of perfec- 
tion. Conservationists and others often argue that no burden should be placed 
on particular environmental media such as watercourses. It Is even possible that 
such a goal could be reached In a limited situation without drastic reduction in 
the production of other things. Bat as a moment's reflection (keeping principles 
of mass and energy conservation In mind) will make dear, thla must be an out- 
landishly Impossible objective for all environmental media taken simultaneously. 
The conditions required for doing this would be even more exacting than those 
for a spaceship, since even a spaceship could usually dissipate certain amounts of 
material and energy. It would be necessary to ntilise only solar energy and hold 
all materials which could not be naturally recycled in closed-managed recycle. 
Thla is Idealism run wild and very likely to be counterproductive to efforts to 
manage environmental problems In the real world. • . . 

Looking at matters this way also helps ns to understand that there la very 
unlikely to be any spectacular technological "fix” which will allow os to escape 
the social problem of managing an environment which baa been and will be pro- 
foundly modified by man's activities. What we most learn to do Is manage oar 
environmental resources. This will Involve a combination, of forbidding their use 
where adverse effects of any level of use are deemed to ontwelgh benefits (pro- 
hibition of DDT may be a good example), restricting their use through standards 
or, more desirably, explicit price* set by Government, and where feasible Improv- 
ing the quality of the resource through carefully planned acts of public invest- 
ment and operation of facilities. These tasks must be viewed as being an inherent 
part of economics and Government in the contemporary world tasks which must 
be performed continuously and indefinitely. This means that responsibility for 
their performance most be bnllt systematically Into ottr. Government structure 
and system of economic incentives. Needless to say this orientation Is quite dif- 
ferent from that which supposes that we can somehow go oat and solve the 
problem completely In one decisive stroke. It doesn't, make for very good drama 
because the emphasis Is on persistence and strategy; rather than acts of nobllity 
or heroism, and “heavies" are largely missing from the cast •[)■■■'-, -h 

Strategies for water quaUtymanaifemmt in the Untied State* : ^ ' p : V : f ; , 

■ I would now like to turn, as a specific example^ , to an area where I believe 
that research has already laid a reasonably satlsfkctory groundwork for imple- 
menting the type of strategy outlined above. This la the ana of water pollution 
control. In my dplnlon onr present strategy In this area does hot have an orienta- 
tion which will lead toward effective, efficient and continuing management of the 
problem. Most of what-I will say la discussed In more detail In a book by Blair 
Bower and myself called "Managing Water Quality : Economics, Technology, 
Institutions" (the Johns Hopkins Press, 1068). 

To start with, I would like to characterise briefly what I, take to ,be the present 
strategy of the Federal Government for achieving water pollution control In the 
United States. This strategy Is baaed on two muln elements. The first la financial 
support for municipal waste treatment plant construction. Such support started 
with the Federal Water Foliation Control Act .of 1906 and has continued at 
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higher levels of authorization since then. The 1900 act authorized $3.4 billion for 
municipal sewage plant construction grants over the period 1908-71. Under the 
act it is possible for municipalities to cover up to 65 percent of the costa of waste 
treatment plant construction from Federal grants. 

The second element in our pollution control strategy was instituted by the 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1905 which required that all States set water 
quality standards on their interstate and boundary waters. These standards were 
to be completed and reviewed by the Secretary of the Interior by mid-1967. Under- 
standably enough, there were some delays but the required standards are now 
for the most part In existence. The standards were to be accompanied by a pro- 
posed program for achieving them which could then be used as a benchmark 
against which to judge the need for Federal enforcement actions. Actually, while 
the Federal Government has bad authority to bring enforcement proceedings 
against Interstate polluters In the past, this program has been used only toa very 
limited extent. 

Without In any way denigrating the great and sustained efforts made by 
Senator Mnskle and others to provide us with effective pollution control legisla- 
tion, I think it is fair to say that the results of our pollution control strategy, up 
to this point have been disappointing to many. Municipal treatment plant con- 
struction has been lagging partly because Federal appropriations for treatment 
plant construction have fallen far behind authorisations (the authorisation for 
1970 is 91 billion and Congress baa appropriated $800 million) , and many people 
assert that municipalities are bolding up construction until Federal funds become 
available. It is bard to say wby Federal enforcement powers have not been more 
effective, bat possibly it is because of ihe difficulty and cost of mounting effective 
enforcement proceedings, as well as the political power of the larger Industries. 

Onr record of trying to impose direct Federal regulations on large industries has 
been dismal. Hie recent hearings of the Subcommittee on Economy and Govern- 
ment of tbe Joint Economic Committee of the U.8. Congress, “Economic Analysis . , 
and tbe Efficiency of Government,” are Instructive. 

Another recent Government report by the General Accounting Office has pro- 
vided a rather devastating critique of tbe present strategy based primarily on 
the scattershot way in which rapport has been provided municipal treatment 
plants, the poor operation of existing plants, and the overwhelming growth of 
industrial discharges. In every major river system studied by the GAO, the con- 
clusion was. the same: we have failed to mount a significant attack against the 
mrtjor contributors to pollution. Belying exclusively on tbe tool of enforcement 
to remedy this situation would, I am sure, be awkward, unpleasant, expensive, 
and effective at best only in a atattc and shortrun sense. 

As part of our subsidy-enforcement strategy, many bills have been introduced 
in Congress to provide Federal subsidies for the construction of industrial waste 
treatment' plants. These proposals have for the most part so far not been success- 
ful. From the point Of view of trying to achieve an efficient as well as an effective 
pollution control policy, this may be regarded as fortunate. For reasons that 
I hope will become clear In my farther testimony, subsidies for Industrial waste 1: 
treatment would tend to be less efficient than incentives to adopt other waste 
redaction procedures, each as recycle and byproduct recovery. Moreover, they 
Would have the nnfortunate effect of diminishing the extent to which costs of 
using the common property resource are reflected In the goods which consumers 
boy, thus leading to too much consumption of them relative to their social cost 
of production. I was very pleased to note a recognition of the importance of this 
in the President's recent state of the Union address. In addition to efficiency 
considerations, many people also regard It as joist "or equitable that those Indus- 
tries. arid consumers who use common property resources to the detriment of . 
others bear the cost of doing so. ' 

Unfortunately, a certain- amount of subsidy h as alre ady crept Into the system. 
8ome Ihdustrlal plants rite connected to muntctphl systems arid tori benefit from . 
the riubstdies to 'municipal treatment plant construction. Furthermore, the tax 
reform bill recently phased by Congress would provide for 6>year tax amortiza- 
tion of pollution control facilities and would, according to the testimony of Stan- 
ley Burey before the Joint Economic Committee, cost the Government $400 mil- 
lion a year in forgone revenue. In addition to the points already made about 
tbe inefflciehciris of subsidies, a weakness of rapid tax amortisation Is that It 
cannot help those marginal firms which often serve as the excuse for subsidy 
arrangements. Tax writeoffs would seem to be a particularly perverse way to try 
to deal with the situation. They have the effect of providing most' assistance 
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where It is not particularly needed and, unless counteracted by other provisions, 
letting the industrial plant where assistance might be justified die. Subsidies of 
course do have the politically attractive feature of spreading burdens so widely 
that no individual has an incentive to scream very loud. If they can be hidden 
behind the complexities of the tax system, it's even better. When Charles Scfaultxe 
was Director of the Bureau of the Budget, be used a sign banging in bis office 
which said, “If you can’t solve the problem, subsidise It’’ There is an unfortunate 
amount of truth in this 

Several years ago, I proposed an alternative strategy for dealing with oUr 
national water' pollution problems which, I think, has the support of those pro- 
fessional economists who have studied the matter. I believe if this strategy had 
been adopted, our efforts to improve the quality of our national waters would be 
substantially further advanced than they now are, and we would be moving into 
a position to achieve justifiable or desirable levels of water quality at the least 
cost to society. This proposed strategy was also based on two main elements. 
The first rests on the concept that the waste discharger should, Insofar as pos- 
sible, bear the damages bis waste disposal activities Impose on the common 
property resources of society, and the second recognises that in many of our 
highly developed basins, where pollution problems are concentrated, great sav- 
ings in costs can be obtained by the implementation of a systematic and well- 
integrated water quality management plan on a regional basis. The latter would 
contain elements other than just the treatment of waste waters at particular 
outfalls. 

I would like to elaborate briefly on these points and suggest some ways in 
which the Federal Government might contribute to the development of the sort 
of strategy I have in mind. With respect to the first element,. I think we must 
devise ways of reflecting the costs, of using resources that are the common 
property of everyone, like our watercourses, directly in the decisionmaking of 
industries, local government, and consumers. The waste assimilative capacity 
of our rivers is a valuable asset, and these rivers have alternative uses which 
conflict directly with waste disposal. As I indicated earlier, because our property 
Institutions cannot adequately be applied to resources like watercourses, they 
are essentially unpriced and treated as free goods, even though they; are In fact 
resources of great and increasing valne in the contemporary world. It seems to.' 
me that this unhappy situation cannot be remedied unless we move toward the 
implementation of publicly administered prices for waste discharge to water- 
courses and for the use of other common property resources. 

Accordingly, one element of my proposed strategy for water quality manage- 
ment is a system of what I have termed "effluent charges.” The proceeds from 
such charges would yield a rent' on a scarce resource to society which could be 
used in various ways, including further measures to improve water, quality, as 
discussed below. Also, and even more important, the effluent charge would pro- 
vide an incentive to conserve in the use of the watercourses for waste discharge. 
Careful industry studies have shown that industries can often reduce waste dis- 
charges enormously, usually at low cost, if they are given a proper Incentive 
to do so (see, for example, George L#f and Allen Kneese, "The Economies of 
Water Utilisation in the Beet Sugar Industry” (the Johns Hopkins Press, 
1968) ). In many instances, the most effective means for reducing waste dis- 
charges is internal process change and recovery and recycle of materials that 
would otherwise be lost -vt-Tty • ••‘••v’. 

■ Similarly, under, our present property institutions, municipalities are paying 
only part of the social costs of disposing waste to streams, and what they pay 
is rather capriciously distributed depending on how much waste water treats 
meat they have implemented. The effluent charges system would give these 
municipalities and incentive to proceed expeditiously in the treatment of waste. 
Another point of some importance is that our present policies put heavy em- 
phnRiB on the construction of plants with little or no followthrotigh on operations. 
Experts have pointed out that most treatment plants are operated far below their 
r capabilities. The effluent charges system focuses on wha is put in the stream and 
thereby offers an incentive for effective operations of existing facilities. I realise 
that a number of persons have seen fit to dub the effluent charge "a license to pol- 
lute” in the hope, no doubt, that this clichd because of its emotive power would be 
regarded as conclusive argument This mindless clichd has certainly not con- 
tributed to the cause of effective water quality management It is also some- 
times said that effluent charges cannot be implemented because industries do not 
know what they discharge to watercourses. The latter part of this statement is, 
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unfortunately, frequently true. But Isn’t It high time that situation were 
remedied? 

It should be clearly recognised that the present and proposed subsidy arrange- 
ments are quite different and, most economists would feel, less desirable In their 
impacts than the effluent charges system. 

First, the system of effluent charges Is based on the concept that efficiency and 
equity require payment for the use of valuable resources whether they happen 
to be privately or collectively owned. These prices will be reflected In the indus- 
trial producers’ decision to Install treatment equipment and otherwise reduce the 
generations of residuals. They will also be reflected In' the price of Intermediate 
and final goods so that a' broader incentive will be provided to shift to goods 
with a lesser environmental cost 

Second, subsidies for treatment plant construction do not, by themselves, pro- 
vide an Incentive to take action to control waste discharges. Bven If an Industry 
Is paid a mapor proportion of the cost of waste treatment plant construction, it 
Is still cheaper, from the point of view of the Industry, to dump untreated waste 
into the river. Thus the subsidy arrangement cannot work unless accompanied by 
enforcement or other pressures on the waste discharger. 

Third, to the extent that the subsidy system works It tends to bias the choice 
of techniques in an Inefficient direction. It would provide an Incentive to con- 
struct treatment plants with Federal subsidy even though Internal controls would 
be cheaper. .?..*■ > • t 

Finally, the effluent charges system yields revenue rather than further strain- 
ing and eroding an already serloukly overextended tax system. Hits revenue 
can be put to useful public purposes Including Improvements in the quality of our 
environment From an economic point of view perhaps the best Imaginable tax 
base Is an activity that causes external diseconomies. Not only does a tax on such 
a base yield revenue, |but it tends to improve the overall allocation of resources. 

Most economists who have studied the. matter have concluded that there are 
compelling reasons for favoring the effluent charges system as one of the corner- 
stones of effective and efficient regional water quality management But It may 
be difficult for particular States and regions to pioneer such a substantial de- 
parture from previous practice. The Federal Government's greater Insulation 
from powerful local interests provide an opportunity for leadership. One ap- 
proach would be for the Federal Government to levy a national effluent charge 
on all waste dischargers above some minimum amount The charge could be based 
on a formula similar to those that are used in the Ruhr area of West Germany 1 
or one of those used by certain U.S. municipalities In levying sewer service 
charges upon Industry. This charge could be considered a minimum which could 
at their discretion be exceeded by a State or regional agency having respon- 
. albillty for water qnallty management Revenues obtained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment could be made available for purposes of financing the Federal program 
with the excess turned over to other governments of general Jurisdiction or, and 
I think preferably, the revenues could he used to establish regional water 
quality management agencies which are the other element in my proposed 
strategy. 

Research on water quality management over the past several years has clearly 
shown [that major efficiencies can be obtained by the Implementation of .water 
quality management systems on a regional baste. In addition to the standard 
treatment of waste waters, such management systems could Include s number of 
other alternatives closely .articulated In planning and operation. These- could 
Include' rlverflow regnlation, putting air directly Into streams, brief periods of 
high-level chemical treatment during adverse conditions, and others. Studies of 
the Potomac, the Miami of Ohio, the Delaware, the San Francisco Ray region, and 
of other areas have shown beyond question theCconomles to be realised by this 
kind of regional approach. It appears that such an approach can only be effec- 
tively Implemented by a regional river basin agency hating the authority to plan,; 
construct, and operate the necessary, facilities; Again, there Is a role for Federal 
leadership In the establlshmentsof such agencies. Sofar, tendencies to support 
such an approach at the Federal level have been minimal. . . 

The Federal Government could, of coarse, take direct action. It cotdd set up 
regional watar quality management agencies or regional water resooree manage- 
ment agendas. These could.be separate entities, such as TVA, or regional units' 

* Mote recently. effluent charges schemes have been brought into being In CneehoeloyaMa, . 
Francs, and 'Jntland. A law la pending which would' bring each a scheme Into being In 
Canada... • •’ v , • 
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of Federal agencies, sncb as proposed by tbe first Hoover Commission. There baa 
! been so much opposition to arrangements of this nature that It Is questionable 

whether tbe Federal Government should or would be willing to move In this 
| fashion. An aternatlve would be for tbe Federal Government to establish incen- 

; tives and guidelines for tbe organisation and operation of regional management 

| agencies, either under State law or through Interstate compacts. An agency with 

adequate authority to plan and implement a regional water quality management 
| system would be eligible for a grant of funds to support a portion of its budget 

i to help staff the agency and to make the first data collections, analyses, and 

j formulation of specific measures for water quality management If the Federal 

} Government is satisfied that the proposed program and the plan for Its Imple- 

mentation satisfy criteria for its efficient operation, the agency might be eligible 
for a grant to assist it with actual construction and operating expenses. Such a 
j system might appropriately be limited to the early implementation— say, 5 years. 

During this period, It would be necessary to work out longer-term arrange- 
ments for financing the agency. Clearly, the proposed Affluent charges system 
could play a major role In this. Presumably, administration of the effluent charges 
system would be turned over to the regional agencies with the Federal level of 
charges continuing to be regarded as a baseline. In this manner, regional scale 
measures would be financed while at the same time providing appropriate incen- 
tives to waste dischargers to cut back on their emissions. Special provisions might 
be included in the Federal law toward marginal Industrial plants whlch might 
go under and where there is a broader social interest in protecting them. It should 
be noted that where serious efforts to Implement regional water quality manage- 
ment has been undertaken (as in the Delaware and the Miami), one of the most 
serious problems has been to set up adequate financing arrangements. 

I have no doubt that Federal leadenblp toward Implementation of an effluent 
charges system and the creation of regional water quality ma n ag em ent agencies 
can put us on the path to continuing effective and efficient management of the 
quality of our waters. I believe that this approach merits serious consideration 
as a strategy for dealing with our serious national water pollution problem. 

I would like to point out to the subcommltte, although the members may al- 
ready be well aware of It, that one step in the direction of a strategy along these 
lines has already been taken. Senator Proxmlte, Joined by nine other distinguish^ 
Senators (Mansfield, Young, .Nelson, Dominick, Case, Hartke, McGovern, Can- 
non, and Pell), has Introduced a bill (S. 8181, Regional Water Quality Act of 
1970) containing some of the essential elements of the above outlined strategy. I 
also regard the Senator's speech introducing the bill as an excellent statement and 
would, if permissible, like to submit it for the record of these hearings. . : 
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(From tbs Congressional Record, Nov. SB, IMS Dally Edition, pp. 814971-8149781^ 

S. 8181— IimoDUonoir or thb Ruioiml Warn Qoautt Ac* or 1870 

Mr. Paanina. Mr. President, we are losing the battle against water pollution. 
We are polluting our waters tester than we ate cleaning them . up.; Despite the 
expenditure of over $5.4 billion by the Federal; State, and local governments 
between 1957 and 1909, we ate telling behind in the battle. Despite the enact- 
ment of three major , pieces of legislation, we. ate losing ground. Despite a loud 
public outcry, we are In worse shape now than when the first control legination 
was enacted. Despite our most vigorous efforts, we have made little progress ,to^ 
ward cleaning up our Nation's waterways In the last lO years- A comprehenslve 
review of our past efforts by the General Accounting Offlcereleasedjust 2 weeks 
ago confirms these conclusions: .*«•• - 

“As a result of the approaches followed in the past, many treatment facili- 
ties have been constructed which, because of pollution from other sources, Jiaye 
not had an appreciable effect on reducing .the poUution or, improving water 
quality and uses of the nation's waterways.'' v-'iX, 

For - those of us . who have j labored > long t years i toward » getting., the : pollution 
control program started, the news is very discouraging. To hear /that; our best 
'efforts have largely been in vain, Is very hard to take. The, immediate reaction is 
to deny the facts. Many who have worked so hard will simply refuse to believe 
the facts. "What do you mean,, we have not made any progresst" they ask. 
“What about all the legislation that has been passed, what about all of the money 
that has been spent? What about ail of the desperate fighting to obtain the 
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smallest concessions?” The question which ranat be asked, however, is how 
much cleaner Is the water? The simple fact Is that it is dirtier. Somewhere w© 
ha ve made mistakes in organizing the fight 
Yes, money has been spent Yes, thonsands of words have been written deplor- 
ing the situation. And, yes, many laws have been passed. Bnt the water is dirtier. 
There is more slime on its surface, there are more dead fish lying along the 
river banks, there are more beaches closed. What then is wrong? Where have we 
failed? The sophisticated observer will immediately declare that we have not 
spent enough money. And he is right— np to a point But the qnestion most be 
asked, what have we received for the money which has been spent? Very little 
is the GAO conclusion. But the problem runs mnch deeper than simply a lack 
of money. It runs into the very strategy behind our present efforts. It runs to 
the very heart of our current attack on the problem. 

1 We have confused the means with the ends. We have awarded grants for the 
construction of waste treatment plants on a flrst-come-flrst-serve basis with 
little thought to their real contribution to cleaning up the water. We have become 
obsessed with the number of plants bnilt, and have forgotten to ask how much 
cleaner the water is. We have emphasised the means and assumed the ends., But 
the means have not produced the desired results. We have bnilt treatment plants, 
but many are lying Idle or only partially operational dne to a lack of skilled 
operators.' We have built plants which handle such a small fraction of the actual 
pollutants being dumped in the waterway that they have produced no measur- 
able improvement in water quality. The General Accounting Office summarized 
the problem very well : 

"We believe, however, that the benefits obtained from the construction of the 
projects have not been a« great as they could have been, because many waste 
treatment facilities have been constructed on waterways where major polluters 
located nearby— industrial and municipal— continned to discharge untreated or 
Inadequately treated Into the waterways.* 9 
To understand the real problem, a brief review of our present pollution control 
policy is needed. 

Our present strategy is based on two central tenets. The first is a policy of 
Federal subsidies for the construction! of waste treatment facilities. The second 
is the Federal enforcement policy against indlvldnai waste dischargers. In its 
simplest form, present policy amounts to one of ithe carrot and the stick. Federal 
subsidies are used to tndnee municipalities to construct municipal waste treat- 
ment plants. This Is the carrot approach. The financial support for waste treat- 
ment* plant instruction was first introdneed in the Water Pollution Control Act 
of 1956 and the authorization of funds for such subsidies has increased ever 
since. Under present provisions, it is possible for a municipality to recover from 
the Federal Government up to 55 percent of the cost of constructing treatment 
plants. ■ ".■» : • ■; y..'\ ^ - 

The other element of the present policy, the stick, is the collection of enforce- 
ment efforts initiated by the Federal Water Pollntion Control Administration to 
bring indlvldnai polluters to heel and force them to Increase abatement efforts. 
Unfortnnately, comparatively few enforcement actions have been brought 
against indlvldnai polluters. The substantial economic and political power of 
these Industrial polluters has been a serious roadblock to effective enforcement 
actions. 1 * ;: " r -•-* ’v*. : : : 

• j Althongh a nnmber of waste treatment plants have been constructed, many 
of them are simply not eqnipped to handle the tremendons demands on their 
1 capacity to break down raw sewage. A severe lack of trained operators has 
aggravated the situation; ' * : - ^ '* 

Much more important, however, than simple operational difflculries is the fail- 
ure of the present efforts to deal with the major sources of pollution. The report 
of the General Accounting Office emphasised the fact that much money has been 
spent, on plants which make only very limited contributions to improving river 
and straam quaUty because they handle such a small fraction of the total vrastes 
dumped In the river. In every major river system studied by the GAO; the results 
were the same: We have failed to monnt a significant attack against the major 
contribntors to pollution. • - 

1 <shall rite only one example studied by GAO to illustrate the point; The name 
of th* river Is withheld to protect the goilty : 

"This; example involve* a 170 mile section of one of the largest Interstate 
rivers in the United States. Although there are more than 20 municipalities 
located on this stretch, only six discharge their wastes into the river. Sixteen 

, ’ ; • 'i ‘ - 
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Federal Water Pollution Control Administration Grants totalling about $6.1 
million and two Accelerated Public Works Grants totalling about $1.0 million 
were made to five of the six municipalities between April 1987 and April 1909 
for the construction of waste treatment facilities." 

During the 12-year period studied from 1967 to 1909, the new facilities have 
successfully reduced domestic wastes poured Into the river In terms of their 
biochemical oxygen demaud by 14 percent But domestic wastes account for 
only 25 percent of the total waste dumped In the river. Thus, the plants only 
served to reduce total pollution In the river by approximately 3 percent How- 
ever, during the same period, the amount of Industrial wastes dumped Into the 
river Increased by an astronomical 350 percent— measured by the biochemical 
oxygen demand created which Is needed to break down the waste. To auote the 
GAO report: / — 

"The reduction In municipal biochemical oxygen demand (BOD) that has 
been accomplished (147,000 P.E.) Is of little consequence when compared with 
the Increase In BOD permitted to be discharged by Industries (2.4 million PE). 
Thus despite the expenditure of over $7.7 million, we have allowed an Increase 
In Industrial waste equal to over 16 times the amount by which we have re- 
duced domestic waste The summary made by GAO of the experience Is very 
enlightening: ' . 

"Thus, the construction of waste treatment facilities with the aid of $7.7 mil- 
lion In federal grants has not had an appreciable effect In abating, controlling, 
and preventing water pollution In this section of the river." 

The real source of the problem should now be dear. Our present efforts, de- 
spite tbelr admitted lack of funding, failed to even attack the major. contributors 
to pollution — Industries located along the river. A full 75 percent of the total 
wastes dumped Into the river are created by industry and yet our present ef- 
forts have had almost no effect In controlling this source of pollution. In fact 
these sources-of pollution Increased almost 350 percent In the 12 years between 
1957 and 1969. This better than anything else should show the Inadequacy of 
the present strategy. - 

What Is more, GAO makes It very dear that this Is not an Isolated example. 
The report Itself contains seven other similar examples, all of them leading to 
the same conclusion that our present strategy has almost completely failed to 
tackle the major sources of Industrial pollution. 

The grim conclusion one Is forced to draw from all of this Is that our present 
strategy for combating water pollution has had only limited success In Improv- 
ing the quality of our Nation's waters. This is not to say that these efforts have 
not had the best Intentions, that they were not possibly all we could do under 
the circumstances. Those of us who have fought long and hard for Just this much 
know how difficult the battle has been. But we must not give up in the face of 
past disappointments. We must not become fatalists. What we .must do Is re- 
assess the situation — see where we have made our mistakes and redirect our 
efforts to correct them. We must look ahead to a new plan, a new strategy be- 
fore It Is too late. . .. .. . 

A HEW STRATEGY FOB POlXUTXOlt OONTBOL . . 

To those searching for a new strategy, there Is a great deal of hope. An al- 
ternative strategy does now exist. It Is a proven strategy. Where It has been 
tried, It has met with great success. It promises to yield dramatic progress In 
a relatively short time. And the best part of It Is that It Is relatively simple 
What It Is not Is a panacea which will stop all water pollution overnight It 
does promise, however, to. substantially Improve water quality throughout the 
United States— Improve It tc a degree which present efforts could not hope to 
achieve for many years and .ily after the expenditure of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. ... 7' ' ■' -"v -W ■- '7 • 

What Is this new strategy? Like the present strategy, It Is based on two essen- 
tial elements. The first one is the Imposition of a system of national eflluent 
charges The second Is the development of regional agencies for planning and 
managing water quality on a wide basis A brief explanation of these two tech- 
niques will help focus our understanding before we deal with them In detail. 

First of all, we must understand that.tbe so-called pollution problem Is es- 
sentially an economic problem. Pollution Is actually the wasted resources of our 
society. Pollution represents the marginal amounts of those resources which wa 
have said are economically no longer useful. They are the limited quantities 
which It Is no longer profitable to recover. Why; are they marginal? Because we 
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have said they are. We use resources only to the degree beyond which It is 
cheaper to get more of the resources. This is the value basis we use In our econ- 
omic system. The direct consequence of this fundamental fact is that we must 
seek an economic solution If we are to attack the heart of the pollution problem. 

Under the present strategy there Is an economic Incentive to continue polluting 
the environment It is simply cheaper In many cases for an Industry to pay a 
line and continue polluting the water than to develop pollution control devices. 
It is oue of sheer economics. The only way to reverse this system Is to make 
it economical not to pollute. We must create a system which provides an eco- 
nomic incentive based on the profit motive to reduce the production of waste. 
This Is the only permanent solution. Force Is not the answer. We must make It 
profitable hot to pollute the water. We must make It profitable for a company 
to recover those marginal resources which It has been wasting up to this time. 
We must make the water a resource which, like every other resource in the pro- 
duction process, has to be paid for as a legitimate cost of production. 

The first step in this new strategy would be the imposition of a system of 
natioual effluent charges. These charges would be levied as a form of rent for 
the use of the water to dispose of Industrial wastes. The charges would vary 
depending on the relative demand placed on the water In disposing of particular 
waste products. The water can assimilate only, so much waste. Each polluter 
would be assessed based on the quantity of the waste discharged and also on Its 
relative strength and toxicity. 1 ; ' 

The water would be considered like any other productive resource which Is 
used in *the manufacturing process. Merely because It is part of the public 
domain, and not ovfaed privately, Is no reason why It should be considered as a 
free gift of nature to be despoiled without penalty. We do not allow Industry 
to go into our national forests and cut timber simply because It Is part of the 
public domain. It is sold to the highest bidder. Why should the water be treated 
any differently? It la just as much a productive resource as timber. The only 
difference Is that its UBe cannot be easily allocated. We cannot sell the water 
' the way we sell timber. We can, however, charge Industry for Its use based on 
. the degree! to whlch,that use Impairs its quality and purity. This Is only fair. 
It Is only rational. r ’:.. 

There is no reason why the public should be made to bear the cost of clean- 
ing up water which Industry has used free of charge to carry away its waste 
products. Waste disposal Is a legitimate cost of production. It Is a normal cost 
of doing business. Why should it be treated any differently from any other legiti- 
mate cost? Business must be made to accept this doctrine. It must accept the 
fact that It Is not the only group competing for the water's use. Sportsmen have 
a right to fish, the same water. The public has a right to pure drinking water. 
Both the public and the flrshermen pay for the use of the water. -Why should In- 
dustry be exempt? These are the reasons for the Imposition of effluent charges— 
to make sure that industry pays its fair share like any other water user. 

Each type of waste how dumped in our waterways would be assessed a cer- 
tain amount per pound based on the relative demand it places on the water's 
capacity to assimilate and break down wastes. ’ . ■ v 

Since the charges would be levied on a per pound basis, there would be a direct 
Incentive- for polluters to reduce their waste production lh order, that a major 
part of the charge would be eliminated. As new technology develops for limit- 
ing waste discharges even further, the effluent charge would provide a continuing 
Incentive to install the most up-to-date production processes to cut down on 
waste production and thus reduce the total bill. The. ultimate goal,: of course, 
would be to “loop the system” where all of the resources put into the system 
would be totally used in the manufacturing process, and, therefore, there would 
be no wastes discharged into the environment .y‘' . \ 



What exactly are the advantages of Implementing such a system of effluent 
charges? There are a number of very Important advantage:' First, and perhaps 
most important, the imposition of such a system will enable us to make rapid 
strides In a relatively short time toward significantly Improving the quality of 
our Nation's waterways. The proposal would attack the major sources of pollu- 
tion, unlike' the present efforts which have dealt with only a fraction of the 
problem. The economic Incentives hot to pollute would be very strong.' There 
‘would be almost an Immediate Impact due to the natural'deslre of polluters 
to reduce their charges as soon as possible. That this is not merely theory; but 
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whit has actually happened in practice is shown by a number of examples 
where the system baa had spectacular success. 

Several examples where towns have Imposed so-called sewerage charges on 
Industry for the use of the town’s waste treatment plant provide excellent cases 
in point. These wwerage charges are very similar In their Impact to effluent 
charges. The first example Is a major Industrial operation In Otsego, Mich. The 
town’s waste treatment plant had been designed under the assumption that It 
would have to handle about 600 pounds of bioch e mica l oxygen demand per day 
In 1988. However, by 1966 the actual biochemical oxygen demand— BOD; — load 
from the town’s major Industrial operation alone was about 1,600 pounds per 
day The city commission decided to charge the company for all expenses for 
treating wastes from the Industry above 600 pounds per day. V [ 

The first montby billing of the firm after the Initiation of the surcharge was 
based on an estimated biochemical oxygen — BOD— load of 27,000 pounds. This 
represented a total of 900 pounds per day, down from 1,600 pounds before the 
tax. For the second 30-day billing period, the firm’s biochemical oxygen de- 
mand— BOD— load was down to about 22,000 pounds— 788. pounds per day, 
down over 60 percent from the original 1,600 pounds per day. For the third 
billing period after the. charge had been Initiated, the BOD load was down to 
about 15,000 pounds— 600 pounds per day, or approximately the BOD load pro- 
jected for 1988. Thus in 8 months the effluent charge had led to a 66-percent 
reduction In the amount of untreated wastes released by the plant What Is 
more the effluent charge had brought the total waste discharged down to the 
bass amount which the city had agreed to handle. The response to the charge 
was obvious, and very rapid. It Is very questionable, whether current Federal 
enforcement efforts would have been able to achieve nearly the degree of success 
In nearly the same time. 

The second example Is the development and Initiation of a sewer surcharge in 
Springfield, Mo. Faced with sharply rising waste loads in 1962, Springfield 
decided to apply a surcharge on industrial waste discharges above the normal 
strength of sewage. The rationale, like that of the bill we are Introducing today, 
was to provide an Incentive for Industrial operations to reduce waste discharges 
and would provide funds for expansion of the city’s treatment plant facilities. 
Bach plant discharging sewage above the permissible concentration was noti- 
fied of the amount of the prospective surcharge, and of the fact that the city 
would review the assessment' whenever a plant made operational changes. Even 
before the first official billing, some plants began to take, action. A packing 
plant that faced an assessment of about $1,400 per month modified Its produc- 
tion processes and ended up with a sewer bill of only $226 per month. A com- 
mercial laundry, faced with a large monthly surcharge because its waste dis- 
charge was warm and had a relatively high concentration of suspended solids, 
, made changes that resulted in a significant net savings in Its production costs 
even with the sewer surcharge. Many other Industries In the town took similar 
swift corrective action and reduced their charges substantially. 

Dr. Allen V. Kneeae, a Ph. D. in economics, one of the leading authorities on 
the economics of water pollution control, and lnddeutly, the man who called 
this addon to, the attention of the Joint Economic Committee a few months ago, 
when he appeared aa a witness, summed up the experience of various commun- 
ities with sewerage or effluent charges in his book entitled “Managing Water 
Quality, Economics, Technology, Institutions” : "The responses of Industrial op- 
erations to the Imposition of sewer charges canbe generalised as follows. First, 
the Imposition of a charge or surcharge tends to encourage plants to make 
changes that In many cases reduce not only the volume of effluents, but the water 
intake. Second, sewer charges tend to Induce an examination of production proc- 
esses that often uncovers relatively simple modifications which mayresultin net 
reduction in total production costs.” -ip •„* V. 

Thus, a system of effluent charges can be expected to provide significant im- 
r provements in water quality. r 

The second advantagewhlch would result from the imposition of a system of 
national effluent charges ls that lt would assign responsibility for pollution con- 
trol to those who are responsible for the pollution. In other words the polluters 
would pay for the damages caused by pollution, not the public at large. Becehtly> 
there has been liwreasing,, recognition- of the importance of, this. fundamental 
doctrine that those Who are responsible for pollution should be responsible for 
cleaning it up. The Water Quality Improvement Act of 1969 recognises this 
■ essential xegponslblllty .wlien .it charges oil companies, not the public, yvith .the 
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responsibility for cleaning up any future spills and for restoring the quality of 
the damaged environment. The bill we are introducing today strengthens this 
emphasis. We must restore the fundamental tenet that the polluter and not the 
Government must be ultimately responsible for cleaning up the environment. The 
annual report of the Council of Economic Advisers supports this view and recom- 
mends a system of effluent charges to develop a sustained revenue system to 
fight pollution. I quote from the report : 

“Although it must assist in eliminating the large backlog of capital require- 
ments, the federal government cannot and should not finance local waste treat- 
ment Indefinitely. In the long run, localities should collect revenues from the 
polluters adequate to sustain the system and to expand It in line with normal 
growth. Charges based on use of treatment facilities provide long-run incentives 
for the abatement of pollution. Effluent charges on polluters in sections of the 
river where there is no municipal treatment could have a similar effect ; when 
waste discharge is costing industrial firms a certain amount for each pound dis- 
charged, the volume of waste will be reduced and the revenue collected will help 
to pay for collect! ve treatment” 

The third principal advantage of a system of effluent charges is that it would 
contribute to the ultimate solution of the pollution problem ; that is, the reduction 
of waste production. Much v of our present effort is directed toward converting 
one form of waste into another form of waste which is considered less obnoxious. 
In the process we may actually create more waste. We are merely changing the 
form of waste, not eliminating it. Without concentrated efforts toward actually 
cutting down on the amount of waste, not modifying its form, we will be shortly 
faced with a situation where the production of waste will overtake our ability 
to dispose of it If we are to survive in a society which uses enormous amounts 
of matter and energy, we must find ways to reuse that matter and energy that 
we now give off as waste. 

The Imposition of a system of national effluent charges will provide the strong- 
est possible incentives for the maximum use of our productive resources, and thus 
the reduction of waste. This is where “looping the system” — that is, converting 
waste Into new resources— becomes so essential. Not only will this conserve valu- 
able natural resources which are Irreplaceable, but it will dramatically cut down 
on our waste production. This is, without question, one of the most important 
long-range advantages of the 1 effluent charge technique for handling pollution. 
The technology exists today in many cases for “looping the system.” The only 
thing lacking is an economic incentive to put it to work. The bill being Introduced 
today will provide this needed incentive. 

The fourth major advantage of imposing a system of national effluent charges 
would be that such a system would provide revenue which could he utilised to 
further pollution control efforts in other sectors of the economy, most notably 
in eliminating domestic wastes produced by our municipalities, and, of course, 
to reduce the enormous sine of our Federal budget 

The bill we are introducing today would provide that 50 percent of the revenue 
collected would be redistributed to the Nation’s municipalities to assist them 
In the construction and maintenance of waste treatment facilities. Mr. President, 
there is nothing more obvious today than the funding gap between authorisations 
and appropriations for the construction of waste treatment facilities. Every 
Member of this body is aware of the critical need for more money for pollution 
control efforts. Unfortunately the 'Federal fiscal outlook today is not promising 
for increased pollution control expenditures. Unless an alternative source of 
funds is found, the present gap will almost certainly continue The situation 
will continue to get worse instead of better. . 

This hill would provide much of the additional needed revenues. It has been 
estimated by Dr. Kneese, already mentioned, that an average effluent charge of 
lOcents per pound of warte applied on a national basis would yield, at present 
waste production rates, approximately $2 billion in revenue each year. Of course, 
it is expected that the actual amount collected would be lower due to improve- 
ments made by industry to reduce their waste production. 

Conservatively, however, Dr. Kneese estimates that in the first year of opera- 
tion, the effluent charge system could be expected to produce a minimum of $1.5 
billion in revenues which would then be available to the municipalities for the 
construction of waste treatment plants. This is almost seven times the amount 
which would be provided by the Nixon budget, almost three times the amount 
the House has voted, and 1% times the amount which has been authorised by 
the Senate for the current year. In view of the fact that there, is a $2 billion 
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backlog for Federal funds alone, the need for Increased revenue is painfully ob- 
vious. This MU would provide that Tevenue. 

Fifth, the bill will provide strong economic Incentives for the creation of re- 
gional water management associations. These associations will provide the nec- 
essary coordination to make a comprehensive attack on a region’s water pollution 
problems possible. They will also enable us to take advantage of significant eco- 
nomics of scale which can be realised in treatment efforts. This will sharply 
reduce thecosts associated with water quality improvement. 

What Is more Important, the bill will allow the maximum possible freedom' in 
developing these water management associations. Existing associations such as 
the Delaware River Basin Commission, will be encouraged to develop compre- 
hensive plans for treatment works and other control measures as soon as pos- 
sible. Once the Secretary of the Interior is satisfied that these plans are adequate, 
be la empowered to turn over to the commission grants from the special trust 
fund. for the construction of regional water Improvement facilities. Thus, the bill 
looks toward turning ultimate responsibility for water quality management over 
to associations which can provide the necessary coordination between Industry, 
local governments and State and Federal authorities. 

SUUUAST or ADVANTAGES 

Thus, the bill presents five principal advantages : First, it promises to sharply 
Improve. water quality in a short period of time. Second, It places responsibility 
on the polluter, and not the public, for paying for damage to the environment. 
Third, the bill works toward an ultimate solution to the pollution problem by. en- 
couraging waste reduction rather than waste conversion. Fourth, the bill will 
provide substantial new sources of sorely needed revenue to finance the construc- 
tion of municipal waste treatment facilities. Fifth, and perhaps most Important, 
the bill provides strong economic incentives for the creation of regional water 
management associations. 

■ advartasm rot nvDusm 

The bill, however, has advantages not only for those concerned with cleaning 
up our waters, but for those who are doing the polluting. The immediate reaction 
I have obtained from some people with whom I have discussed the bill is, “How 
about businesses that have to use water for legitimate and desirable productive 
purposes! How will they be affected?” . ; , ■ 

Hr. President, I think there may be some private support for this measure 
among foe Industries Involved. To, the industrialist who: Is faced with paying 
the charges, the bill has advantages; over foe present strategy. Faced by. massive 
public demands backed by Federal and State enforcement efforts to dean np pol- 
lution, the Industrialist Is faced with two alternatives. He can either support 
a system of effluent charges which will enable him to make his own decisions 
as to bow best to reduce waste production through changes in Ills production 
processes, at his own speed, or he can continue to face Increasing Federal and 
State pressure to stop all pollution by a date which is Imposed on him. It is a 
choice between force and freedom. In either case* foe public demands that our 
waters be deaned up— and soon. The demand is dear. It will not go away. It 
will only Increase In the years ahead. Something will be done. Hie only question 
which now remains la, how will it be done? For the Industrialist, our bill presents 
an alternative, an alternative much more attractive than what he can expect to 
face In foe next few years under the present system. 

ADVAKTAGKS IOB OOR8KBVATIORISTS V 

For foe conservationist who is concerned over ends, that is, actual Improvement 
in the quality of foe water, foe bill also baa advantages. Some may charge that 
foe bill does not demand a complete >balt to all water pollution immediately. Of 
course, that la true. Hie point la, however, given foe. practical Impossibility of 
enforcing absolute standards against industry, the bill provides foe most reason- 
able alternative. The bill provides strong economic Incentives, Incentives Industry 
understands, to dean' op pollution. The results will be modi more sweeping than 
those obtained from Isolated enforcement efforts to stop all pollution in* given 
industry.: SIm difference Is that the effluent charge approach will provide foe 
maximum across-the-board lmprovement in water; quality. And this is whit we 
should be Interested In. Ideal standards whldi cannot possibly be enforced ar» 
equal to having no etandards at all. Wo must accept economic and poUttcal reall- 
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ties. We must seek the optimum solution, whether or not it represents the theore- 
tical Ideal. If we want clean water, not ideal standards, then the effluent charges 
technique is called for. The crisis is too serious to argue over ideal standards. We 
must begin to more swiftly and we must adopt the strategy which will give us 
the maximum amount of improvement in the shortest time. The system of ef- 
fluent charges will do this. It will give us cleaner water In a short time, and that 
Is what we thould be concerned about 

who. surrosrs arrLUEHT OHAioaar 

Perhaps most important, the effluent charge technique has substantial support 
in the Federal Water Pollution Control Administration, the principal agency In- . 
volve d In the problem. In a comprehensive study of the Delaware Estuary, the 
FWPOA concluded that— 4 ' 4 - Xyj--- : 

“(1) Effluent charges should be seriously considered as a method for attaining 
water quality improvement (2) A charge of 8 to 10 cents per pound of oxygen 
demanding material discharged appears to produce relatively large incr ea s es in 
critical dissolved oxygen levels. (8) A charge of that level is not expected to cause 
major regional economic readjustments (such as the closlhg of Industrial plants) 
in the study area (Delaware River Brtuary). (4) The charge method: attains 
the same goal as a conventional method of improving water quality, but treat- 
ment costs are lower, and the effect on waste dischargers is more equitable. Also 
the charge provides a continuing incentive for the discharger to reduce his wastes 
discharge and serves as a guide to public Investment decisions." 

The effluent charge program also has the support of the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Environmental Pollution Panel of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee. In addition, the President's Task Force on Pollution Abate- 
ment consisting of representatives from the Bureau of the Budget, the Council 
of Economic Advisers, the Department of Commerce, the Department of the In- 
terior and the Treasury Department strongly recommended a system of national 
effluent charges. What is more, the effluent charge technique has the support of 
most major economists and is supported by such research organisations as Bo 
sources for the Future, which has done substantial research into the system, and 
strongly recommends its implementation In the United States. Thus the concept 
is not new, and it has the support of major elements in the Government including 
the major water pollution control agency. 

I might say, Hr. President, that this is a technique that has been used for some 
years, with great success, in Europe, where, of course, Industry is much more 
Intensely concentrated, and thus pollution could be a much more serious prob- 
lem. It has been the principal technique whidi has kept the Rhine River, for ex- 
ample, from being the terrifically polluted type of stream which so many of 
our waterways, like Lake Brie and other areas, have become. It works well, 
and has been adopted In Canada as well as In Europe. 

• what wrix nan nnx no? •• 

The bill we are Introducing today directs the Secretary, of the Interior in con- 
junction with, the Secretary of the Treasury to establish a schedule of charges 
for those substances which detract from the quality of .our Nation's waters. The 
charges will be based'on the damage different substances inflict on the water. 
Each polluter will then pay an amount based on the quantit y of p articular wastes 
he dumps into the water. At any time he.may petition the FWPOA for a change 
In his total charges due to Improvements he has made in the productive process 
which cuts down on wastes. v •- 

Fifty percent of the revenue collected will then be redistributed to municipali- 
ties for the' construction of municipal waste treatment plants. The remaining 
60 percent will be placed in a special trust fund which will be allocated to the 
regional associations once they receive certlflcatioh from tbe>Federal Water Pd- 
lotion' Control Administration; This will enable the cities to construct many of 
the badly needed waste ^treatment facilities which have not 4 received adequate 
funding In recent years. It will also provide strong economic incenti vesf or the 
formation 4 of regional ? water management associations which can' provide a eoory 
■ dlnated attack on water poUutkmproMemsi- 

v Hr. President the Nation’s water crisis Is getting more serious. The need for 
a new strategy -of attack is only tbo dear. The water is getting dirtier, not 
cleaner. ? Unless a new strategy ls developed. it may be many years before any 
s ignific an t progress Is made agatast water pollution. The Mil we a«e introducing 
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rtodaypro vldes that new strategy. It promise* to yield significant Improvements 
In water quality In a short time. It will do this in an equitable manner. It will 
•do It lean expensively than is possible using coerslon. Moat important, It will con- 
tribute to the ultimate solution of the pollution problem, that la the reduction 
of waste. As the distinguished Senator from Maine (Mr. Moslde), who has been 
m great leader in tills area, has stated : 

"Any concept of the environment— air, water, or land— as an infinite reser- 
voir, with an infinite capacity to dilute, disperse, and assimilate waste is out- 
moded and irresponsible . . . [We must] shift the focus to waste management and 
reduction as the most effective guarantee of environmental improvement" 

The bill we are introducing today will work toward this end. -As Senator 
Muskle has indicated, we must look to the future. This hill is. an effort toward 
thatend. ,. '■■ ■ yi' ‘ 

Mr. President I introduce this bill in behalf of myself, the 8enator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Mansfield), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Young), my colleague from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Nelson), the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), the Sen- • 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. Hartke), the 
Senator from Sonth Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
•Cannon), and the Senator from Rhode island (Mr. Pell). 

I ask that the bill be appropriately referred, and that It be printed in the 
[Record at this point ' 

The PaBsmino OmcKS (Mr. Alien in the chair). The bill wiU be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without objection, will be printed in the Record 
:ln accordance with the Senator's request v 

The bill (S. 8181), to provide a program of pollution control in selected river 
basins and waterways of the United States through comprehensive planning and 
financial assistance to municipalities and regional management associations for 
the construction of waste treatment facilities, introduced by Mr. Promise (for 
himself and other Senators), was received, read twice by Its title, referred to 
the Committee on Public Works, and ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
-.-follows: \ ■ ■ 

"8.3181 ■ • ... - ■ 

"shoot rarta ''V..'- •. .j 

"Bcononl. This Act may be dted as the "Regional Water Quality Act of 1070". 
"rnmnios mo raarosa 

“Seo. 2. (a) Congress finds and dedans that the dear, fresh, natural waters of 
the Nation's rivers, lakes, streams, estuaries^ bays, and coastal areas have become 

• despoiled and unsightly damping grounds for the wastes of oar industries and 
for the raw or Inadequately treated sewage of our communities; that then is 
a national concern for the potentially harmful effects of these waters to our 
health and welfare, for the esthetic qualities of these waters, and for the suit- 
ability of these waters for. munldpal, agricultural, industrial, recreational and 
wildlife and sport and commercial fish uses; that them is a national urgency to 
control, prevent, and eliminate polluting substances in these waters through the 
construction, when appropriate, of coordinated river basin omreawlde waste 

: treatment works if these waters are to be reclaimed and restored to. adequate 
. standards of quality for oar health, wdfare, and resource needs; that present 
Federal programs now authorised to provide financial assistance in the con- 
struction of such works are inadequate to meet the rising demand for the works 
and that these programs have focused on the need for Individual municipalities - 
to construct treatment fsclUtles rather than on coordinated efforts to dean up 
■• entln river basins and attack all major sources of poUutlbn; that these present 
programs need to be supdemented by a program which focuses on a coordinated 
regional approach which provides desirable economic Incentives to winter users 
to conserve water and to minimise pollution throagh reduction in the quantity 
of waste products dumped into these waterways and which will: encourage- the 
formation of interstate regional water management associations which ulti- 
mately will assume full financial responsibility fOr the provision of waste treat- . 
..sat works In the most effective and economically efficient manner. 

" ’.?,(b) It is therefore tbe purpoee of this Act to.encburage the formation of per- 
. manent regional waiter management associations; which are respoodble fior the 
^preparation and devdopmdit iff comprehensive, pdlotton control plans for all 

• or part of a river basin or partsitberrof that Is conslstent.withorpartofa com- . 
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prehensile river basin water and related land use plan for the area. These ob- 
jectives shall be accomplished through — 

"(1) the establishment of economic incentives to water users to conserve 
water and minimise wastes and to join together in regional water management 
associations to promote the most efficient use of the water sources of the region ;. 
and . . ••• 

“(2) the provision of financial assistance to munldpalltles and regional man- 
agement associations for the construction of waste treatment faculties. . 

“nnrtNOTOKS , 

“Seo. 3. For the purposes of this Act the term— \ 

“(1) 'Secretary’ means the Secretary of the Interior; ■ -n 

, “(2) 'construction’ Includes preliminary planning to determine the economic 
and engineering feasibility bf waste treatment activities, the engineering, archi- 
tectural, legal, fiscal, and economic investigations and studies, surveys, designs, 

plans, working drawings, specifications, procedures, and other action necessary 
to the construction of such facilities; and theerectlon, building, acquisition, al- 
teration, remodeling, Improvement, or extension of such facilities ; and the In- 
spection and supervision of the construction of such fadllites ; : 

"(8) ‘waste treatment facilities’ means the various devices used in the treat- 
ment of sewage or industrial wastes of a liquid nature, including the necessary 
intercepting sewers, outfall sewers, pumping, powers, and other equipment, and 
their appurtenances, and Includes any extensions, improvements, remodeling, 
additions, and alterations thereof ; and 

“(4) 'State’ means a State, the District of Columbia^ the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

“watiowal arrii U K T cHAmats 

''Sec. 4. (a) In furtherance of the purpose of this Act, the Secretary and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe such regulations as are necessary 
to establish and put into effect not later than June 1971, a schedule of national 
effluent charges for all those substances other than domestic sewage which de- 
tract from the quality of the water for municipal, agricultural, Industrial, rec- 
reational, sport, wildlife and commercial .fish uses. In. determining such charges 
the Secretary shall consider the relationship between the quantity and quality 
of the waste discharged and the resulting damage to the quality of the waterway 
as the base for specific charges. 

“(b) Revenues collected by the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to such 
charges shall be deposited in a trust fund (hereinafter referred to as the fund’) 
in the Treasury to be available without further appropriation to the Secretary 
for use as prescribed in section 5. C 

“(c) Any person who vitiates any regulation established pursuant to this. 
Act shall be subject to a civil penalty of not less than $1,000 nor more than 
$5,000 for each violation. Each day of such violation shall constitute a separate 
offense. Such penalties may be compromised by the Secretary, when deemed in 
the public interest . u • •• ;'v 

“(d) The United States district courts shall, upon petition by the appropriate 
United States attorney or the Attorney General on behalf of the United 8tates, 
have jurisdiction to restrain violations of regulations established pursuant to 
this Act ■-■••• i cc'j, . 

“use or ItniD -V 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall distribute amounts received in the fund in 
each fiscal year according to the following formula : fifty : per eentnm shall be 
allocated to municipalities for the construction of waste treatment facilities 
in accordance with section 0, and fifty per centum shall be allocated to regional 
water management associations for toe construction ofwaste treatment fa- 
cilities in accordance with section 7. 

f : “oaaHTS TO itOHioirjttmES i " 

"Sec. 0. From allocations ' pursuant to section. 5 the Secretary shall make 
grants to municipalities in Any 8tate for the construction of waste treatment 
facilities. Such ' grants shall be made on a priority basis determined by the 
Secretary in accordance ' with the purpose of this Act in such manner as to 
provide for such fhcllltlea where the need Is greatest ■ ' 
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"OBA1IT8 TO B0I05AL HARAQMtlNT ASSOCIATIONS 

"Bko. 7. From allocations pursuant to section 4 the Secretary shall make 
grants to regional management associations for the construction of waste treat* 
:ment facilities. Soch grants shall be made (1) in amounts determined on the 
basis of the population of the area to be served and the urgency of the need, and 
(2) subject to the condition that— 

“(A.) the association has developed and submitted to the Secretary a com* 
prehensive water pollution control plan for the region over which it has 
.jurisdiction; 

“(B) such region covers the area of one or more river basins In one or more 
States or is an area in one or more States of related land uses ; 

“(G) the Secretary determines that such plan provides for a coordinated at* 
tack on water pollution and other related conservation problems in such region ; 
and 

“(D) such association is a permanent organisation with authority (including 
■enforcement authority ) to carry out such plan. 

“other connmoHs awn BEQunaiamxs 

“Sac. 8. The Secretary may establish by regulation such other conditions and 
requirements for grants pursuant to this Act aa he determines necessary to carry 
out the purpose of this Act." 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Dr. Kneese. 

Dr. Willard. 

STATEMENT OF DR. BEATRICE E. WILLARD, VICE PRESIDENT, 
THORNE ECOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 

Dr. Willard. Thank you very much, Congressman Reuss. 

We of the Thorne Ecological Foundation are grateful for this op* 
portunity to express our views on this subject. 

You have my statement, so I will summarize very briefly, because 
I think perhaps the questions and responses will be more interesting 
and valuable. 

It is interesting to me to listen to Mr. Brower and Dr. Kneese here 
'this, morning because their ideas, although we have not collaborated 
at all on this, really complement some of the things we are very 
■concerned, about and very eager to emphasize. 

The first is that as an ecological organization, we are particularly 
anxious that in trying to solve all of the grave environmental prob- 
lems of the Nation and to effect what help we can to the world in 
this region, that we take an ecological view of the whole project and by 
this we mean a long, broad; comprehensive view. 

As an illustration of this, I would like to draw an analogy with the 
way that NASA works when getting ready for a spaceflight. 

All of the various facets of the life-support system for the astro- 
nauts are reviewed in detail in advance. They go.tniough experiments ; 
they feed all of the inf ormation into computers and nave eveiything 
programed in advance to make sure as much as possible that every r 
thing is going to really work in concert because they do not want 
the astronauts to get to the moon and not get back. ^ ; 

Thorne Ecological Foundation would like to see the same kind of 
approach in relation to the life-support system of the Nation, localities, 
and regions. ■ v.- •' 

Dr. Kneese, I appreciated your comment about the regional river 
basins. I think it is a very ecological approach. I cannot help but 
believe that economics and ecology come together here somewhere. ; ■ 
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And the second point — I am not an economist and. it. is with a bit 
of trepidation I follow an outstanding economist on this point— but 
the more I study ecology, the more I am convinced that good ecology 
is good economics. Ana we have many examples of this, both baid and 
"good, in our Nation. 

I have chosen to emphasize two good examples: 

More than 50 years ago we established the national forest system 
and some of the practices of the forest system in sustained yield man- 
agement of our timber resources are basically good economics as well 
as good ecology because they keep the system at a point where it can 
continue to be productive, healthy, viable, and canying-an all of its 
processes with the least amount of input of time, energy, and money 
from US. , ■ .V, ;• •. ’ 

We have many examples in which, when we do not do this, and we 
want to again use that same ecosystem productively, we have to invest 
vast amounts of mpneiy and effort, on which we do not always get a 
recovery of investment or ecosystem. 

I had the experience a few years ago of going to see where the Scot- 
tish people were trying to put a forest back together again. And they 
just nave not been ame to do it with significant input of scientific 
expertise and considerable money and effort. 

And we have many examples of this fact in the world ; we have some 
in our own Nation. : 1 '--.'/'.: 

The second example, very briefly, is that good economics and good 
ecology have joined forces in the operation of the Taylor Grazing 
Act. T am not trying to say these things are operating perfectly at 
this point. They are not But the Taylor Grazing Act was an attempt 
to realize that there is a balance, that; when we have a healthy, viable 
ecosystem operating with man realizing he is a very vital part of it, 
the whole idea of exchange of materials, cycling of materials — this 
idea you brought out on an economic basis, Dr. Kneese— is very 
ecological, too. . 

And when we realize we do not own all of these things, and cannot do 
whatever we please with them in our lifetime, then we come to a very 
different way of, a as Mr. Brower so well said, "loving the ecosystem.” 
Interrelated with all of thii^ of course, is that we must realize that 
we have to stabilize the population and perhaps even decrease it. Tliis, 
to an ecologist is the A, B, C’s, really, and we practice; it with all kinds 
of other organisms. We do not try to crowd plantations with trees; 
we do not try to overcrowd fields of wheat; we ao not try to overcrowd 
cows and sheep orr rangeland or pastures. But somehow we have not 
ever quite seen that this same biological principle applies to us as a 
biological entity. TV;:.:"-— y ’ v . - . 

I could not help but think of the double .meaning of the words 
“dense” used by Mr. Brower. How dense can we be intdlectiially 
and biologically on this point. The result can only be to dilute our 
capacities, our resources, and to augment environmental problems. 

It is, of course, the same thing we face in relation to inflation: As 
long as we inflate the population, the; individual’s value and capacity 
goes d^wn ; his ability to influence anything goes dowh.Tt also in- 
creases the environmental problems very severely. , V >■ % 

You asked us eight very .Challenging questions, Congressman Reuse, 
and I have a few comments on some of these. Certainly they are not 
the solution."' -vW 
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The first thing, we feel very , strongly that the - Nation needs a Na- 
tional Center of Ecology. Whether we call it ecological action, eco- 
logical health, or coordination, whatever,’ we need something that is 
looking at the total ecosystem of the Nation and all of the individual 
ecosystems that comprise it. ■ ' 

The first thing this organization needs to do is to make a survey of 
existing resources. 

Now, we have forest surveys, soil surveys, geological surveys. But 
never have we really looked at all of these resources at one time in 
concert — as ecosystems. . 

I realized this so well a few years ago when the hearings were being 
held on the central Arizona project. A representative from Texas was 
wanting more of the NAWABA water in Texas. ; 

"What did he want to do with it!” the Louisiana representative 
asked. 

“We want to grow cotton.” . 

“Why do you want to grow cotton, when we are getting paid in 
Louisiana to keep it outof production 9” 



And ecologically, this is a very good question. 

And this center would have many duties: It would institute the 
research programs to augment present ecological knowledge. It would 
act as a clearinghouse lor information and it would provide teams 
that could help all types of groups that are trying to solve ecological 
problems. The center might have a commission which would renew 
all types of projects that have some environmental impact so that 
they might be scrutinized to avoid detrimental ecological effects, dupli- 
cation, or acting at counter-purposes. v : . . • 

The center would hopefully determine what the optimum density 
is for the population of the United States. It would also develop edu- 
cation programs to lead us into better understanding our role as stew- 
ards of land and sea." V - ”: V; 

Then, we have some other suggestions that we think would be 
helpful. Often the public agencies, which are supposed to serve the 
public good, are in fact the enemies of the environment. This was very 
clearly seen in relation to the fight over the dams in the Grand Canyon.; 
Rapid action is needed by alf agencies to review all theirs projects 
from the standpoint, of eoolpgicaTimpact. All new projects should be 
stopped now until it can be determined how they are going to affect 
the environment, and how many of these projects are really going to 
beneeded. : • 'A ; *' • 

Another question put to each project should be “How does it fit into 
a total plan, not just a plan for the Colorado River Basin or some 
other place!- - : 

But I often think, in relation to ecology, that if we ran our indi- 
vidual or national bank accounts the way we run our ecology in this 
Nation, we would all be bankrupt already.. We are always looking at 
ecology in a very short-term way ; and life is long-term. It has been, 
here a' long time and hopefully it will be around a long time longer, 
and I want man to be here with it, too. 

And we need to hopefully get the land management agencies up- 
dated, as well as the proi ect agencies. All . of ■ these organ 1 zations are 
doing a creditable job. Although we may differ with them on various 
points, we are not saying they arc dishonest in any way. But with the 
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present information explosion man needs to be retreaded intellectually 
every 5 years. Some of the agency people have been in office for 35 
years and they have never' had much opportunity for “intellectual 
retreading.” In addition the agencies all need to review their policies 
their programs, their information, and to bring it up to date ecologi- 
cally. 

Also, to emphasize the hearing you held last summer on population, 
and to underscore what the President has said on this same subject is 
highly important. A real forceful positive program on population 
stabilization is a very crying need. 

I haven’t any brilliant ideas about exactly, how to go about it, but 
maybe we can start in some small way. For instance, the income tax 
system certainly puts a premium on children rather than in any way 
benefiting those who do not have children. As it now stands, the more 
you have, the more deductions you get, not that a deduction necessarily 
pays for a child. 

In regard to the question you asked about on litigation as. one of the 
ways to handle some of these environmental problems, having closely 
observed three in the State of Colorado in the last 9 months, I would 
say that this is a very costly, slow-moving, and not necessarily effective 
method of handling the environmental problems that face us. 

In the first place, it often stops people from action rather than pro- 
pelling them into it, because you have to be awfully mad and awfully 
desperate to use the tool. 

Of course, we are being led by effective people in this area, such as 
Victor Yannacone. He is certainly giving people courage, but he also 
charges a high retainer. .-••• 

I think there are some other avenues, institutions such as the Labor 
Relations Board, public land courts, review systems, and so forth. 

And I would like to see— since we still are, and I hope we remain 
so for some time, a capitalistic Nation — that we would use some ways 
and means of encouraging industry and private individuals to take 
positive action. In legislation that is passed in relation to air and water 
pollution and other kinds of environmental' controls, we should not 
necessarily always think about means of negative slapping of hands. 
And this would mean, perhaps, putting a floor, a threshold that has to 
be met, and then leaving a ceiling off so the industry could go as far 
as they wanted, they might be motivated to do more. 

I think that sums up my remarks. We certainly appreciate the op- 
portunity. 

(Dr. Willard’s prepared statement follows :) 

Phefabkd Btatbmsht oi Da. Beatmce E. Willabd, Vice Pbesident, Thobite 

Ecolooioal Foohdatioit : 

l am Dr. Beatrice B. Willard, vice president of the Thorne Ecological Founda- 
tion in Boulder, Colo. This organisation appreciates: Congressman Bens s’ In- 
vitation to voice Its thoughts on what needs to be accomplished during the 
“Environmental Decade” of the 1970’s In order to solve the Nation’s many en- 
vironmental problems. We at Thorne have three major Interrelated points we 
would like to emphasise in regard to the '‘Environmental Decade of the 1970’s.” 

First and foremost, as ecologists, we are concerned that an ecological approach 
be used In seeking solutions to the many environmental problems— air pollution, 
water pollution, land degradation, poisoning of plant* animals, onnelves; with 
"miracle chemicals,” extinction of species, and most of all the humani population 
explosion. The ecological approach Ant takes a broad dong view of ithe environ* 
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uient and its problems as an entirety— of the ecosystem as the complex, multidi- 
mensional fabric that it is. Having taken this Integrated wide view, then compre- 
hensive solutions most be sought. This does not mean that Individual solutions 
to the above-mentioned conditions are Ineffective — but It does mean we should 
know In advance where and how these solutions fit Into the whole life-support 
system and what effects, these Individual solutions may have on the total ecologi- 
cal fabric. Otherwise, we may end up with a thread here knotted to one over 
there, and so forth — pulling the whole fabric up Into a functlonlesa ball. 

As an example of bow this broad view could function, an analogy with the 
operation of NASA Is useful NASA, In preparation for each spaceflight thoroughly 
analyses all facets of each flight— before, during, and after— to ensure Its suc- 
cess; to avoid predictable problems; and to maintain the mechanical life-support 
system in equilibrium with the demands upon It.* This attitude of total scrutiny 
of action, when applied to the impact that man has had on ecosystems, can be 
very beneficial to the Nation and the world, at a time when concern for the 
environment has never been greater. 

To continue the analogy, NASA uses the latest theories, mathematical models, 
and equipment of systems analysis to accomplish Its huge task of coordination, 
Judgments, and decisions necessary to maintain a living system away from this 
planet Data from all parts of the system are fed Into* computers that are pre^ 
programed to yield Information and Instructions to keep all systems "go” ; or to 
sound an alert, if some system Is not "go.” Such an approach to the ecosystems 
of this Nation— of which man has long been an Integral and vital part — could 
better enable him to harmonise his activities with those of the systems, In such a 
way as to operate at optimum levels much, if not all, the time. In this way he 
would frequently avoid ecological disruptions; Instead he would operate In a 
constructive role in ecosystems. A branch of the science of ecology— systems 
ecology— Is presently addressing Itself to just this task. 

Second, we would like to point out that the good ecology Is good economics. 
There Is wide belief and feeling among leaders In business, and some Government 
agencies, that good ecology Is too expensive; that the cost of concern for the 
environment cannot be transmitted to the consumer ; that the choice is either 
ugliness and prosperity, or beauty and bankruptcy ; either clean rivers and closed 
factories, or water pollution and active economy. But as a result of this con- 
tention, we are also witnessing the fact that utilising ecosystems for short-term 
gain can result in a long, and fay more costly process of restoration. - 

Interestingly, the words “ecology" and “economics" come from the same Greek 
root: olkos, meaning “home” or "habitat” Therefore, It is not surprising that 
some of the principles of these Helds interrelate, especially those having to do 
with balance, stability, diversity, the Integrated Interaction of components, as 
well as Inflation. ' 

That good ecology is good economics Is Illustrated by some of our national 
activities: 

1. The congressional act that established the national forests In the early 
part of this century, brought about a budgeted, balanced, Integrated removal of 
timber from the public lands so as to ensure the continued high productivity 
of quality timber by those lands. "Balance,” “budget,” "stability of stand,” 
“diversity” were not being taken Into account by the early timber barons who 
reaped all they could And left behind devastated ecosystems- that have been 
costly to rebuild— sometimes mote costly to rebuild than observing ecologically 
oriented methods of logjglng would have been to practice. 

2. The Thylor Gracing Act of 1W4 formed the Grating Service for the purpose 
of managing the public grating lands in such a manner as to provide continued 
grating productivity, 'so as to stabilise the livelihoods of stockmen. This economi- 
cally ecological approach to grating lainds supplanted the exploitive methods that 
were leading to ultimate destruction of the resource. Now stockmen can harvest 
better animals while rebuilding and maintaining better range— but it was costly 
to have to rebuild. 

These two examples epitomise Teddy , Roosevelt’s “wise use” In contrast to ex- 
ploitation and consumption- T%ey illustrate continuity of a resource, not Its ob- 
literation. But unfortunately man’s activities In other ecosystems of our Nation 
still provide ns with numerous examples of exploitation and consumption, rather 
than of wise use. Fortunately the Nation, recently has become acutely aware that 
our once beautiful and bountiful country is deteriorating— rapidly. 

Third, a stable population, balanced against -our resourms and the quality of 
environment, is imperative to survival of the American way of life— even to life 
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Itself. The fact is tbat there is an optimum number of organisms for the resources 
of any given site. Ecologists have long known this fact from studying the opera- 
tion of animal and plant populations. It Is the principle practiced by the Forest 
Service in its sustained yield forestry. It is the principle used in determining 
carrying capacity for grazing lands. When the optimum number is exceeded, re- 
sources are thrown out of balance and the economy of the ecosystem deteriorates. 
When this optimum Is maintained, the processes inherent in the system continue 
at a high level of productivity and well-being. 

The principle Is dear but we have yet to come to grips with its application 
tons — as a society, or as a species. 

The ecologist sees that we must curb the human population explosion— Just as 
we seek to curb inflation. “Inflation of the population" makes each individual 
less valuable, less capable of action, more depressed, just as inflation of the dollar 
does these same things. As a Nation of “rugged individualists," we can hardly 
allow for. that to happen to people. Inflation of population also makes the whole 
Nation run faster and faster in an effort to catch up— more roads, more houses, 
more cities, more electricity, et cetera — all of which dilutes our quality environ- 
ment, depletes our resources faster, postpones our investment of time, talent, 
money in Items of culture— education, music, art 

Our national theme really should be “better and better,” rather than “more 
and more.” “Better and better” would be reflected in a large gross national 
product from higher quality rather than quantity. We see this operate now in 
agriculture, where a peach tree can either be managed so it bears hundreds of 
small, barely edible, or salable fruits, or dozens of large, juicy, delectable fruits 
that are easily sold at relatively high prices. ^ ' 

Were we to focus on a “quality life” as a Nation, many significant changes 
would be wrought We could gradually eliminate poverty, crime, delinquency, 
segregation, as well as solve our environmental problems. But when we concen- 
trate on quantity, it leaves little time, energy, or money to develop quality. 

Population stabilisation would do much to assist in all environmental problems. 
Instead of planning sewerage treatment plants on an ever-expanding scale, we 
could plan for a given number and work for their greater and greater efficiency 
of treatment so as to release cleaner and cleaner water. Instead of planning more 
and more roads, we could develop those we have to their best advantage, leaving 
landscape and cities free of the goliathan that now strangles so many. Instead 
of the demand for a new city every month, we could do a better job of rebuilding 
the ones we have with a better, more livable design. Instead of seeking more and 
more minerals, we could concentrate on learning how to recycle the ones we have 
already extracted. * v; ; \ .. 

We can learn a great lesson by observing a stable ecosystem in its economics. 
It is a dynamic system, with continuous flow of energy and materials into 
and out of it There is turnover of individuals, but there is an equilibrium es- 
tablished where there are no great excessive r»ur deflciences. All fits; all works 
together as a unit With a stabilised human population at a level scientifically 
determined as optimum for our natural resources, our society could enjoy this 
same high level dynamic equilibrium for centuries. If we do not, the outlook 
is bleak indeed. ;<„* . <v 

. In regard to population stabilisation, it is often said that there is no use con- 
trolling U.8. population when the people in other countries are reproducing at 
a faster rate. Several facts bear directly on . this: ( 0 ) Each person in the 
United States uses six times as much of the world’s resources than persons 
outside the U.S.A.— thus our population stabilisation would tend to bring us 
into better balance with the world's resources ; (b) stabilising our own popula- 
tion would. speed the rate at which we could solve our myriad environmental 
problems, and ( 0 ) our demonstration that we want to and can do come. Into 
balance with resources, for our own national good, will speak for itself to our 
neighbors. .... .. .. . 

AOTIOZf PROPOSALS * 

(a) The most important single program the Thome Ecological Foundation 
can envision for the environmental decade is formation of a National Center 
for Ecological Action. This organisation would have several Interrelated 
functions: ' V ‘ '* .V'"-; v ;-*y* ^ -v*; '. ; 

1. To make an ecological survey (an environmental resources Inventory) of 
the Nation and determine the present state of ecological “health” of all the 
ecosystems. This survey would be conducted in a series of phases and would 
utilize the latest In data storage and retrieval; 
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2. To institute research programs on those facets of the Nation's ecosystems 
where present information is inadequate for determining a course of action ; 

8. To act as a clearinghouse for information on all types of "environmental 
•concern” programs, their data and techniques encourage the private sector to 
accomplish as much as it can as rapidly as it can ; . 

4. To provide "environmental quality control” teams for consulting with Fed- 
eral agencies, local and State, governments, private dtlsens on what is needed 
-on specific environmental issues. These teams would have expertise in basic 
ecology, hydrology, climatology, computer programing, systdns analysis, group 
-dynamics, environmental design, and engineering; 

6. To determine criteria for national, regional, and local "carrying capacities,” 

closely coordinated with the environmental Inventory and with local and re- 
gional needs, resources, and individuality; ' 

0. To establish a “blue-ribbon” commission for reviewing all Government 
projects affecting the environment so that coordination of activities and results 
in all sectors could be assured. (This could coordinate and complement the 
Council on Environmental Quality.) 

7. To develop stewardship programs in regards to all lands, private and 
public. This is a long-term goal, but could be pushed on public lands to greater 
extent than now exists. Government agency attitudes are still somewhat 
•exploitive. ■ 

a To have an international branch to monitor effects of our national activities 
•on world ecosystems. . •. 1 • 

(b) We believe that special congressional commissions assigned to accomplish 
specific tasks in regard to environmental problems are effective. They can : 

1. Mobilise expertise from all sectors of the Nation; 

2. Give private dtlsens a variety of opportunities for input through holding 
-open fonuns, conferences, think sessions, sending questionnaires, etc. ; 

a Analyse Information and Ideas on spedfic topics and make recommenda- 
tions from the vantage point of indepth efforts by team approaches. ; . 

(o) Our third suggestion would be for the Congress to pass a’ general resolu- 
tion of mandate to the various project agehdes to undertake immediately re- 
views of their polldes and procedures in regard to environmental quality and 
to update these polldes and procedures in such a way as to incorporate the 
.-most up-to-date . ecological and .systems analysis Information at the earliest 
possible planning and action stages. Include the halting plans for new projects 
until they are reviewed from this standpoint Have them modify projects in 
progress to conform as well as possible to this, mandate. Provide necessary 
funding for this review and updating. , ; y,\ 

Explanation : It appears from various recent situations hij^llghted by con- 
servationists that some of the greatest threats of national environmental quality 
come from the project agendes. It seems that they 'often Justify operations by 
•questionably arrlved-at cost-benefit ratios that seldom consider the ; more 
intangible benefits of environmental quality, nodal costs from loss quality, etc. 
Their powers to act In a Juggernaut fashion have been . tor. better; eluddated 
by numerous authors than I can here lnthe few momentaavallableto me. 

We at Thorne recognise and sympathlseiwlth^the human qualities that lead 
to empire building and the necessity to justify the empire, once built We have 
compassion for the innocent whose Jobs may change or -vanish. But we do not 
agree with maintaining a goliathan beyond Its period of usefulness by allowing 
it to be self-perpetuating, any more than we wouM have bdieved in to miSln- 
. tainlng the carriage business in' the face of the automobile Industry.-'r •- ••%• -: • ’ 

(d) A third idea is to pass a similar , resdutton . to the - land . management 

agendes, so as to facilitate their efforts to update personnel and management 
•techniques. : ; --V ; '-'"y ‘-'•'JV 1 ' 1 ' 

(e) We would like to see the national leaders take some positive, tactful, 
effective leadership toward population stabilisation. Slnce thls stabilisation is 
•central to the solution of most other environmental problems. It needs the best 
efforts of the Nation's leadership, as well as their immediate attention. One 

approach Is from the standpolntof the enlightened self-interest to the individual, 

. his community, nation. and world. ->:••• ' 5 w ?K:. 1 iY--™:*: 

, One small starting point might be to remove the premiums allowed families for, 
•childbearing, by limiting to two the number of income tax deductions a couple, 
could claim. This could encourage those who are now in thdr prime childbearing 
years to limit their Making this retroadlve to famliiee now here would 

be unfair; and 1 very controversial. Something along this line for welfare allot- 
ments would help toot J 



(f) We are convinced that environmental arbitration boards, review systems, 
environmental courts of appeal, etc., could be enormous assistance in giving 
citizens opportunity for review and redress on environmental issues. They could 
be more immediate, Incisive, effective, and less expensive than class-action 
litigation. 

Class-action litigation would seem to be the last resort, when all else fells : 
First, it is not well understood in its functioning by the average citizen ; second, 
it is enormously expensive for the citizen, thus excluding many people and most 
situations from its use. Only when enough people get mad enough, and pool their 
resources in spite of it all, is class-action litigation usually undertaken. True, 
organisations like the Environmental Defense Fund are teaching us that there 
is more money and public pressure available than we once would have expected. 
But citizens cannot afford this kind of action in adequate amounts to be effective 
in the number of cases requiring it. I speak with the experience of close obser- 
vation of three such actions in Colorado in the last T months, the 'expenses of 
which have not nearly been met, despite sizable personal contribution of time, 
effort, and money. 

(g) We see very little in proposed or existing legislation that is really 
encouraging Industry to get busy and solve environmental problems on a volun- 
tary basis. It is very significant to me that when Sputnik soared into space' in 
the fall of 1957, the Nation suddenly got 100 percent motivated and solved 
technical, administrative, and funding problems to meet that challenge. The 
same thing was true in 1041, when Pearl Harbor exploded In our face. But why 
should the Nation need to be pushed against the wall to use its God-given 
intelligence and resources to solve the environmental problems before some facet 
of the many-dimensional environmental issue erupts,- to its detriment and perhaps 
extinction? 

Basically, we need three things: (a) recognition that there is a massive 
environmental problem that requires ecologically sensitive solutions; (b) cour- 
ageous leadership to action, that cuts across party lines, red tape, government 
versus the private sector, the "generation gap” ; (c) incisive, rapid authorization 
of a broad spectrum of ecologically oriented programs, only a few of which have 
I mentioned here. 

Again, I thank the Subcommittee ca Conservation and Natural Resources and 
Chairman Reuse for this opportunity. Volumes could be written on the subject 
of these hearings. I hope we have at least given a few useful ideas. 

Mr. Reotm. Thank you very much, Dr. 'Willard. 

Mr. Poole, I understand yon have a later engagement. I wonder 
if it would be agreeable with the other panelists if we asked Mr. Poole 
to present his paper and then submit himself to questioning before 
we go on with the questioning of the others? If there is no objection, 
we will do that. You may proceed, Mr. Poole. 

STATEMENT OF DANIEL A. POOLE, PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTI TU T E 

Mr. Poole. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I could stay later and be 
questioned with the group as a whole. But. I want some freedom to 
leave after the statements. . : 

1 am Daniel A. Poole, president of the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, with headquarters in Washington, D.C. Hie institute is one of 
the older national conservation organizations, and its program has 
been devoted to the restoration and unproved management of natural 
resources in the public interest for more than 50 years. 

It is a pleasure to participate in these important hearings. Unlike 
some subjects that come before Congress on which public opinion is 
divided, few question the necessity for the initiation and expansion of 
programs to counteract the progressive deterioration of the environ- 
ment. There doubtlessly will be differing views on the kinds of pro- 
grams that appear advisable and the problems deserving priority con* 
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sideration. And if past experience is any guide, the danger is that we 
will not think as imaginatively nor act as boldly as the situation 
warrants. 

In these brief remarks, I am not going to attempt to list or discuss 
the evidence of environmental degradation. The contributing factors 
and their effects are well documented. 

In my view, Mr. Chairman, the action program that requires priority 
attention in the 1970’s is that which deals with population regulation. 
The most severe threat to the quality of the environment* on both 
a national and a global scale, are the ugly consequences of continuing 
population expansion. 

Uppermost in the mind of every person concerned about the environ* 
ment should be the realization that all the degrading forces arise 
directly from people. The destruction of open space, the pollution of 
water and air, the unending congestion of more and more highways, 
the noisy and fumeladen airports and their travel lanes, the applies- 
tion of pesticides— everything of this kind— are done because of the 
necessity to feed, clothe, house, transport, and otherwise service and 
accommodate people. The greater the number of people, the greater 
the demands against the land for its resources ana for living space. 

Evidence at hand suggests that these demands already may be up- 
setting some of the complex and fundamental processes, like the 
oxygen cycle, that make life possible on earth. The sheer magnitude 
of the population problem, viewed only from the standpoint of de- 
mands against the environment, shows clearly that we do not have 
the resources to assure any reasonable kind of a standard of living in 
future years for hundreds of millions more people. Neither do we 
have the capability to construct and operate the systems neceemry 
to receive their wastes and tender them harmless to the environment. 
The only teal hope of dealing with this serious problem is to treat 
it at ite source— to take all the actions available to institute and im- 
plement a national policy of population regulation. ••• 

The basis for such a program, hero in the U49. and elsewhere, is 
contained in the President’s message to Gbngrenon population, dated 
last July 18. It contains many recommendations for action.' I hope 
no time is wasted in granting the neceroary authorities and in fund- 
ing the programs that are suggested. New technology can help, of 
course, but there is no aseuranoe that it is equal to the problems anting 
from having too many people. 

I think, too, we have to speak with frankness on this issue as dif- 
ficult as it may be at times. For example, I heard the other evening 
that in New York City during 1869, unwed school girls in grades 
7 through 12 gave birth to 2,180 babies. I doubt that any kind of 
“family planning” could have helped those girls. In time, education 
would be helpfulif it is practical enough to {rat the biology of human 
reproduction right on tne line. As a father, I know that girls are 
well aware of where babies come from long before most hoys. While 
education can provide accurate information end improved understand- 
ing, there is no avoiding the ftot that more girls end boys need to 
know what can be done to avoid pregnancy. 

I have heard it said that there are probably one million unwanted 
babies bom in the United States annually. If that is true, end know- 
ing what we do about the cause and effect relationship between ex- 
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cessive population and environmental degradation, then I urge pro- 
grams to assist in the voluntary termination of unwanted pregnancies- 
Birth should be the result of wanting to have children, but even here 
there should be rethinking on family size. Birth should not be the 
penalty of being human; And society should not be asked to continue 
to shoulder this burden. 

Legalized abortion is only one small way, but a positive one, of 
making inroads on the population problem. Other more sophisticated 
ways include voluntary sterilization, education, research, family 
planning, and all the rest. Because of the time it will take for even 
the most comprehensive program to begin to regulate population 
growth, and because of the absolute and urgent necessity for such a- 
program, I urge that it be given priority status as the No. 1 national 
action program for the protection and improvement of the environ- 
ment. , } . • . .. : : - ■/; \ ; y , 

A program of next importance would be the installation of environ- 
mental instruction in America’s education system. Every young person 
and, I should add, most of the adults, should be made aware that his 
life and the well-being of his family, community, State, and Nation 
depend on the capacity of his environment to sustain him and the 
society of which he is a part As the young person matures and begins 
to partlbipate in society, he has to be sensitive to environmental rela- 
tionships so he can help make judgments about road and industrial 
locations, pollution treatment plant construction, and all the other 
factors that influence the community in which he lives. Everywhere- 
I go today people express concern about the environment. They want 
something done, but they have few ideas about what can be done- 
They voice skepticism about the willingness and ability of govern* 
ment to do anything about it. They do not understand that they can 
do much about their environment if they would only speak out. 

A third action pregram of great urgency involves a national land 
policy. A beginning has been made with the introduction of a bill in 
the Senate several days ago. It seeks to inspire the States to think about 
and plan how land should be used. It seeks to overborne the present 
chaotic process that permits the random spread of industry, housing, 
and all the rest We need a national land ethio and a workable eastern- 
We need a new look at our philosophy that favors private gain at 
public expense. Despite what the Chamber of Commerce: may claim, 
new industry brings more than jobs andpayrolls. It also brings more 
suburbs, automobiles,, crowded roads, and higher taxes. for schools, 
highways, police and fire protection, and all the rest v r: 

With proper education and with a responsive national land .policy 
program we dm hope to begin tomove inthe direction of providing 
man with an adequate envuonment in his own coamunimr. And. I 
think that is most important. We must, learn to think of environ* 
ment in terms of the community. Much of our present program for 

E arks and wilderness is based on the preservation of afewacresof land 
ere and there, moetly remote from the human who would use them. 
We are operating on an oasis ayndrinnn thinking somwow that num’s 
need and desire ror nature can be satisfied by a few scattered and dis- 
tant holdings. There is a desperate need to focus attention on all of 
the land between these parks, where people live and work and play- 
We need a good environment in every communi^. ( , .'.v; • • 
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The temptation is great to mention many specific problems, the more 
or less standard ones of air and water pollution abatement, solid waste 
disposal, transportation, power generation and transmission, pesti- 
cides, and all the rest. We need many new parks and nature reserves, 
particularly at the State and community level. You asked for brevity, 
Mr. Chairman, so I will not discuss them. ‘ 

Finally, I want to express the conviction that neither the Federal 
Government nor State governments are organized and structured to 
do very much of anything about mounting a vigorous attack on the 
environmental problem. There has been frequent talk about reorga- 
nization of the executive department to create one agency responsible 
for natural resources and the environment. While some realignments 
may be beneficial, I am not sure that a massive reorganization would 
be desirable or sound. v , • 

I doubt very much that it would gain anything by way of broader 
and more effective programs, because the Congress is not equipped 
to provide the leadership and do the kind of job it should in this 
field. Time and time again in the years I have been here, I have seen 
one committee undo what another committee has just done. I have 
seen the committee responsible for highways accept programs that 
impair parks and wildlife refuges ana ravage natural waterways. I 
have seen urgently necessary programs— water pollution control for 
example— made meaningless by the refusal of an administration to re- 
quest the amount authorized or by the failure of a Congress to fund 
it. None of the committees with which I am fSmifiar have sufficient 
staff. The staff men and them bosses have to rely largely on the in- 
formation and evaluations supplied by the executive department and 
by cooperators. The division of responsibility between the .committees 
leaves little opportunity for an assessment ofhow one program 1 meshes 
with the environmental objectives of another. 

There now is a recommendation for .a Joint Commitee on the 
Environment to receive tho report of the President’s hew^Cojindl on 
Environmental Quality. Certainly, that is needed. But it 1 is only a 
small-step, stopgap approach. It mostly will be able to call attention, 
in time, to what we already know— aha that is the organizational and 
procedural inadequacy of the Congress to fully enter the environ- 
mental field. ■ ^T ; r -f : 

As a starter, I would recommend that the Jcint Committee on the 
Environment be constituted of a ranking majority and minority mem- 



Appropriations Committee. The joint conuhittro could serve at: the 
most, or perhaps I should say at the least, as a little red schoblhouse for 
somhof these’ j^nle.^'^ 

Another basic change conservationists would like to see is ah amend- 
ment of the present appropriations system so that programs tagged 
“purely enviroiun^taP’ would be funded automatically and fully at 
authorized levds. Usingwaterpollution control as 'an examplejthe 
authorizations were armed at after very {careful and detaUra exam- 
ination of the problem and projected needs. Finally, as ah unfortunate 
concession to political realm^the mranto levels for SewSge treatmwt 
plans were cut in half in &e authorizing act. And then bn top of that* 
the administration has net requested and the Congrenhas not pro- 
vided anywhere near the authorisation^ as inadequate as they "are. It 









seems to me, Mr. Chairman, on programs of this kind that are closely 
related to human survival that this country can stand to make the in- 
vestments that are so necessary for the maintenance and improvement 
of the environment. To do.less is to surrender to the inevitable. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mr. Poole. You make the point that, and I 
quote you, “* * * Congress is not equipped to provide the leadership 
and do the kind of job it should in this [the environmental] field.” 
You mentioned that a Joint Committee on the Environment would be 
of some help. Many of us think that the present seniority system in 
Congress is the cause of some of Congress ineffectiveness ana that if 
committee chairmen, for example, were selected by their parly caucus, 
rather than by the rule of how long they had been on the committee; 
and if there were some provirion for mandatory retirement; if not from 
Congress, at least from leadership positions at age 70, that Congress 
would be able to provide more leadership. Would you agree with that 
general proposition? And do you think it would apply in the environ- 
mental field as well ? 

Mr. Poole. I do agree with it. I realize that individuals vary, and 
that when one attempts to draw a mandatory age line, it may not apply 
equally. But I know of no better guide. In many of our activities this 
has been a barrier. We find that, while we are dealing with people who 
have responsible and influential status on committees, some are out of 
tune with what is going on in this country. Lord knows, I know l am 
out of tune enoun mysrif and I Am half the age of some of them. 
Every now and tiien when you get a man who is sympathetic, the 
seniority system then is very helpful. But in this field which is very 
complex, and very new, we do not have the overall understanding that 
I would hope for. • 

Mr. Reutbb. Mr. Yander Jagt ? _ 

Mr. Vanmb Jaot. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poole, you described, I thought in excellent terms, the problem 
of population control. Do the members of your organization actively 
support the goalof population control in this country ? 

Mr. Poole. Phflosophically, yes. ; 

Mr. VAMima Jaot. Well — — 

Mr. Poole. See, we are essentially biological people. I mean our field 
is in biology. As Dr. Willard and some of the others said, we invoke 
biological considerations in the growing of craps and the raising of 
cattle and chickens aadeverything.elae, butsomehow we seesn to set 
manatideandnotthinkofhimasaoidopcMentity. 

Mr. Vtaamt Jaot. But if tins: problem: of - population control is as 
important as you have so eloquently pointed out that it is, wouldn’t 
you think it would deserve more than a philosophical support of your 
membership? “X; i v : > ^ ^ ^ ^ ;• / i; ; ’-.C 

Mr. Poole. It deserves much more than that ; by ewatyphap 
Mr. Vamdeh Jaot. Do your members support it more than philo- 
sophically? ; ; ; ; ; V - '■ ? i V ■ 

. Mr.Pooi*. Yes ; or I would not have said it herifcj '■ . '7 ; . r : 

Mr. YAiauat Jaot. For example, an iUuriration you give yvas the 
liberalizing of abortion laws, so we avoid unwantea chfld^. Many 
States are considering that now. There are many proposals to liberalize 
the laws in a number of States Are your membere actively supporting 
those legislators who are trying to liberalize the abortion leinslation in 
the United States? 
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Mr. Poole. Directly, I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Vander Jagt. You came up with ■what to me is a very intrieuing 
suggestion — that if we can label a bill “purely environmental,” why 
that bill would then be fully and automatically funded. Who would 
have the privilege of labeling that bill “purely environmental?’ ? 

Mr. Pools. Well, this is 

Mr. Vander Jagt. I have some bills I would like to do that with. 

Mr. Poole. I realize that. And I realized when I wrote this that 
it would be open to question. This would take some judgment, it 
would take some new systems, that we do not have now. I recall 
reading last summer, I believe in U.S. News & World Report, where 
Senator Jackson, who had given leadership in the Senate to this Envi- 
ronmental Quality Council, in an interview had said that this was 
the only immediate alternative in his mind to a complete and needed 
reorganization of Congress, Lord help us. 

Mr. Vander Jaot. Do you think there is a reasonable possibility 
of getting this adopted by the Congress, with the support of the 
members of the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. .Poole. I think in time we are going to see great changes in 
this direction. I think that the necessity for it is going to become 
more and more obvious. 

Mr. Vander Jagt. Have you given any thought to the question— 
I am looking for enlightenment on it, I do. not know the answer— 
as to whether or not Congress by this device could take away the 
executive’s discretion as to whether or not the funds would be spent— 
a problem of which you spoke? 

Mr. Poole. In our process, whereby the executive, on a good num- 
ber of the large programs or authorizations, forwards them to the 
Hill, certainly they have done their homework and made their pro- 
jections. You have to suppose, or I would suppose, the core part of 
it is pretty near correct. Then through the process of hearings and 
the interrogation of expert witnesses and so forth, the Congress 
reacts to it and builds its case on the situation involved. I tnink 
that after we go through that process, we should all accept the idea 
that what we have concluded by way of authorizations and costs 
and manpower and all of the rest is quite accurate, and we sire safe 
to proceed. Following all this, I do not think we should have oh 
administration pocketing the money after it is appropriated by a 
Congress that wants to provide it. Further, I do notoelieve we should 
accept , an administration trying to make the books look good by 
budgeting only a part of the full authorization. I think at least in 
this area we should proceed on a different basis. ‘ ^ 

Mr. Vander Jagt. My question is:. Have you given any thought 
as to whether, if this device of tagging a bill “purely environmental” 
were adopted by the Congress, we could kind of forget the Appro- 
priations Committee? Have you given any thought, as to whether, 
procedurally or constitutionally, we can then take away from the 
executive the discretion by putting that tag on os to whether or not 
the money would be spent? ' ' ; 

Mr. Poole. I am now swimming beside you in deep water and it 
is way over imy head, I am talking to the need, rather than the. tech- 
nique. ■' -■•••' -• ‘ "■ 

Mr. Vander Jagi 
in deep water. 

44 - 816 — 70 — —15 



?. I prefaced my question with the fact I also was 
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One further question : You suggest a Joint House-Senate Commit- 
tee on the Environment. I think I Rke your suggestion, I think it could 
be a fine little red schoolhouse for many members on the problems 
of the environment. But why do you preier the idea and the approach 
of the joint committee, rather than a House Committee on the 
Environment and a Senate Committee on the Environment, which 
would take all jurisdiction on problems of environment unto them- 
selves? 

Mr. Poole. I think that initially it would provide for a better com- 
munion between the House and Senate on matters of this kind. 

Mr. Vander Jagt. Heaven only knows how much the Senate and 
House need that. 

Mr. Poole. Yes. So these people could perhaps return to each side 
a little more aware of the mutuality of the problem that they share. 

Mr. Vander Jagt. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Beuss. M r. Crude ? 

Mr. Gude. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just would like to echo the sentiments of my colleagues who are 
concerned about the seniority system. I think we may be next to doing 
away with the seniority system. And perhaps by some adult education 
here in Congress, we can increase our knowledge and effectiveness in 
some of these areas. 

Thank you veiy much. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mr. Poole. 

Mr. Brandborg? 

STATEMENT OF STEWART BRANDBORG, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 

Mr. Brandrorg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Stewart Brandborg, executive director of the Wilderness 
Society, a national conservation organization of some 60,000 members, 
with headquarters here in Washington, D.C. 

I would like to present today a key element which I think will do the 
most in turning the tide of environmental degradation. I refer to 
effective cooperative endeavors involving Government at all levels, 
and organized citizens. : / 

The Wilderness Society’s concern for the preservation of wilder- 
ness, makes urgently necessary our taking a hand in the task of Gov- 
ernment-citizen cooperation elsewhere— in the cities where people are 
crowded and poisoned by foul air. and water, in the suburbs where 
people are frightened and chained to their automobiles, in the rural 
areas where people are held to a marginal existence and ted a doctrine 
of progress through pavement chat will eventually destroy them. 

We have islands of wilderness in this country^ but they cannot 
survive if the surrounding land is raped and devastated. ; s ; N 

The Wildnemess Society now nnds itself pretty completely iim 
mersed in the total spectrum of human heeds in our complicated 
society. ... . -‘v 'o" 

The society has become, deeply involved, perhaps on the advice of 
some of the members of this distinguished committee, in what we refer 
to commonly as the great grass roots effort. We sc& that the great 
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depth and scope of the problems outlined here today by the panelists 
and the members of the committee are really not going to be probed in 
any meaningful way unless we get active involvement on the part of 
the citizenry. , 

The Wilanemess Society is committed to the idea of population 
control. We are committed to comprehensive land and water planning. 
We are committed to wise use of resources. We associate ourselves 
with the comments and observations that have been offered here today 
by the panel. 

But we are getting a little disturbed, as we know the members of 
this committee are ? by the great oratory that w$ witness all around 
us ? the handwringing exercises and the overly complete job that is 
being done in documenting the scope of these serious environmental 
problems. 

This certainly is a day when the word “conservation,” the word 
“ecology,” the word “environment”— all of these things are coming 
to the fore. I think we must get down to some brass tacks here and 1 
think these brass tacks are very dear to the hearts of the members 
of this committee, because each member of this committee in one way 
or another is politically motivated. He would not be here were that 
not so. And I think most people who sincerely wish to serve the public 
interest within the body politic desire to bring from the citizenry the 
good dictates that will give us meaningful land and water use. ' 

We must recognize initially that our society suffers from too many 
technicians. In my instance, I represent 7% years of academic train- 
ing in ecology, and wildlife management, training that in the academic 
years left me with little knowledge of some of the human relations, 
education, and sensitivity skills that are so close and so central to what 
is happening in our society today. 

I think we must ask ourselves this central question : How do we, as 
working citizen conservationists, join with the concerned members 
of the Congress and with those at all levels of government in saying 
how we are going to meet this environmental opportunity? . 

How do we get down to the basic specifics? It has been pointed out 
by my colleagues here that we have a false value system. It seems to 
me with their beautifully phrased expressions they have kicked over 
some pretty big paner dragons here. Some of them have a lot more 
than paper inside. 

We challenge the belief that because an operation is profitable, we 
can continue to allow it to be carried out. If we pollute streams, if we 
destroy wilderness, if we destroy the air we breathe, because it is 
profitable, and if profit can be regarded as the sacred cow, we might 
as well give up in our quest for good sound programs that will protect 
the quality of the environment. ■ • ," r : 

In a similar way we must recognize that, as citizens and as people 
who have grown very fat and very comfortable, we are going to have 
to give up some of tne things that have been sold to us. We are not 
always going to be able to maintain expensive homes with thick car- 
peting, we are not going to be able to have three color. TV sets or two 
or three automobiles. ' , -T* '••• ; 5 - v • . : .:-y "H- 

Some of these changes are central to the approach we must' take.: 
This all goes back to the value system of the American prtiple. The 
quality of our environment must be given primary considertitibn. We 
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arc going to, of necessity, focus on the need to make some choices, 
each one of us, all of us in tws country. 

Now in working for the rounding out of the national wilderness 
preservation system, in working for sound land and water programs 
pretty much across the board, the Wilderness Society senses, as you 
do, through its mail, through the phone calls, through the visitations 
of the media representatives, the national magazines, the network 
radio TV programs, all of the rest, that the people in this country are 
ready to move. And I think they are ready to move at a time when 
some of us have lost sight of the real opportunities that we have in this 
system of ours, a democratic system, where the exercise of our demo- 
cratic prerogatives gives us the way to proceed constructively to influ- 
ence the decisions that are made, the decisions that are central to the 
preservation of environment. 

And the Wilderness Society, in an effort to meet this central need has 
put itself into the role, in cooperation with most citizen groups that 
work at State and regional and local levels, of catalyzing human in- 
volvement, getting people started with some of the specific answers that 
must be hammered out at the ) ocal level. 

We find that people generally have pretty much given up. While 
they are terribly worried about wliat is happening to tne environment, 
they do not know how to proceed within the city councils, within the 
agencies of State and Federal Government, within the Congress of 
tne United States, to give direction to our conservation policies and 



programs. 

They have come to believe that between the bureaucracy of Federal, 
State, and local agencies, and, the bureaucracies of private organiza- 
tions— many of us suffer as much as any of the bureaucracies— there 
is too much red tape, they can’t get through to the real work, and the 
meaningful programs that should proceed are blocked by the inertia 
of those who are deeply layered in these organizations and agencies. 

So we have tried to work with a broad spectrum of conservation 
organizations, all those that can participate and come to the party- 
in effect, with any one who cares about environment— in training 
programs designed to show people how to become involved; how to 
get effectively into local issues, not by immediately focusing on some- 
thing that is going to be resolved at tne national level by the Congress 
or the executive branch but by working on projects that are right in 
their own back yard. W v': ■.‘•viv 

The polluted stream, the desecrated city park, the destruction of a 
beautiful woodland area, the loss of fishing, the loss of dear sky- 
all of these things are of immediate concern to local people. These are 
the types of problems that we must use as a basis for this teaching and 
training technique. ;• : v : • 

Central to this technique is the fact that we do not present ourselves 
on the scene as people from a long way off— Washington, D.C., or the 
State office — who have all of the answers; that we offer ourselves as 
catalytic agents who can show local people how to form working cir- 
cles; working circles that bring together all of the diverse groups at 
the community and State levels who have a concern about what is 
happening to the environment. It is important, tlmt these people de- 
velop ad hoc working circles in environmental councils— we don’t care 
too much what they use as a mechanism for a committee framework— 
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that enable them to break environmental problems into their compo- 
nent parts. They must draw together the good input from those within 
the academic institutions, the research institutions^ the Federal, State, 
and local agencies, bringing this input to the point where it can be 
focused on ; where we can use it to develop the answers to critical issues 
and problems. . 

These working committees must be organized into subgroups that 
are realistic in meeting the morass of built-in resistance that we have 
at all levels of government, and also in private organizations. They 
must serve in showing people how to become involved in presenting re- 
source issues to the public through educational means, tne use of the 
schools, the full employment of the publicity media. 

Finally, the big ana very important job of reaching you and the 
others who make decisions as to which policies will be followed and 
which programs will be implemented. Inis is where we get the pay- 
load from public involvement. Now we are able to see, as m many re- 
cent instances, how the people will respond to environmental issues. 
If they can be informed as to the alternatives, if we can somehow get 
the word out to the people over tins Nation that something is about 
to happen in the Congress that is inimical to the public good and to 
our broad resource programs, they will respond. This has been 
demonstrated. 

I think both our obligation and the greatest need now are to go to 
the State and local levels where we can bring the fine leadership that 
we have within our research institutions, academic groups, and exist- 
ing resource agencies, actively into the training of citizen leaders so 
that citizen groups will have a sound basis from which to launch their 
programs and to carry forward with the very practical aspects of 
making these resource and environmental programs known to the 
public at large. 

The person in a politically sensitive post, as you know well, must 
respond to the people at the grassroots. I think we want to make that 
a conditioned response, where the people at the head of Govern- 
ment can respond with a confidence that people at both the local and 
State levels have the right answers, based on the sound feet-on-the- 
ground procedures— procedures which are well known to us, but that 
certainly are not practiced. 

Now the Department of Interior, like all great institutions of our 
Federal Government, has been feeling its way, and, of course, the Wil- 
derness Society, along with the organizations here on the panel, works 
very closely with this Department and its many agencies. It has had 
a distinguished history. But suddenly we find it, too, is groping for 

S nick answers. How does it approach this environmental decade 
mt has been kicked off so magnificently by this committee? '. 

In this period of great disorder and high oratory in conservation* 
the Secretary of the Interior and his staff have come up with some- 
thing. It is referred to as “the environmental imperative in the dec- 
ade of the seventies.” ..••••:. vJjk.a • . 

This comes not only from the people at the head of the department 
and at the heads, of agencies, but : from the stalwarts beneath them, 
within the agencies, who have felt, as we all have, great disappoint- 
ment as one fine conservation program after another has been pro- 
jected without bringing thei desired results. We have enacted great 
new authorizing laws, we have cleared appropriations, we have done 
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all kinds of things, but we have fallen sadly short in implementing 
these new starts. 

This Interior Department program seeks, through a very broad ef- 
fort, and I believe a very sound approach, to give us a three-pointed 
attack. One that strikes at the immediate needs — the brush fires in 
conservation. These crisis issues would be exploited by bringing to* 

S ther an interagency team of experts that would be available to the 
jal citizenry — not only to the citizen organizations here in Washing- 
ton, but to citizen workers at the local level, in situations where ex- 
perts— the people who have resource information— can come in and 
say: “Here are the fundamentals that you must have in approaching 
an air or water pollution problem, a critical land-use issue, or a ques- 
tion of determining balances between people numbers and what we 
can support on our lands.” 

This would open a great new' door for resource people, many . of 
whom have given up within the agencies because of their frustration 
in not finding forward movement in working with citizen groups from 
within their own agencies and departments. The program would bring 
about a concerted effort in cooperation with other departments, hope- 
fully — this should be emphasized — because we have good resource peo- 
ple in other departments. I assume also that we would include people 
within State and local agencies and research institutions — this would 
bring about a quick approach to the second type of problem : The stop- 
ping of destructive practices through both legislative mechanisms and 
proper planning procedures. 

In the long range, the Interior Department program focuses very 
clearly on educational needs, bringing environmental tools into the 
heart of the city where we now find 70 percent of our people concen- 
trated. It would bring the living laboratory closer to people in the 
cities whether in a city park, an acreage of wild land here on the Po- 
tomac River, or in one of the great monument areas that we have here 
in the Capital. Last summer we had a small sample of this in the 
Bolivar Pool, where we had marsh ecology, a partially complete rep- 
resentation of the flora and fauna for students to study. This, of course, 
is the long-range investment in people that will pay great dividends 
It has been focused upon by others on the panel. 

I personally believe that our need first is to activate the leadership 
that lies latent, largely, at the citizen level, from teen-agers on through 
to older people, of whom many have fought long and valiantly for con- 
servation, and who still have plenty of youth in their thinking, but are 
chronologically old, tired, ana certainly very worn from their involve- 
ment in conservation issues. * ; ’ 

I think that this committee should, with the good foundation that 
“ * ’ proceed to explore the Department of the Interior’s 

t is often my duty to be constructively critical of the 
;he Interior and its agencies, I for one think this 
ucation program warrants your full and careful con- 
sideration and your close study, to see how’it can be interwoven into 
the approaches that I think will grow out of your committee’s 
deliberations. \ • •• 

There is one area that cannot be overlooked. I made reference to 
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the fact that we are professionals and that we suffer toomuch from our 
own technology — our own specializations. I think this is reflected here 
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on the panel today. It must have been reflected dozens of times in the 
course of these deliberations over the past days. : 

Very few of the people that you have called forward to my knowl- 
edge. Mr. Chairman, have been from those areas of social and human 
development disciplines that will give us know-how for catalyzing 
people. If there is one great failure within the conservation movement 
today, it is that we do not know how to effectively use our human re- 
source— the volunteers. 

Right today, to my knowledge, we have not really harnessed the 
great initiative, the great imagination that we have m young people 
at the academic level in the colleges and universities of the country. 

We must know how to put people to work, to develop people, and 
to get over the one-man bandmanship that so well characterizes the 
citizen conservation movement at all levels. 

The need is for us to show people how to develop other people in 
these essential leadership roles. A. psychologist recently addressed 
himself to me after I made a presentation in Georgia. He said if the 
conservation movement is to have any. lasting effect on our history, we 
must get into this whole area of sensitivity training, development of 
local leaders, who can bring good conservation programs to the top. by 
involving other people, by guiding and training them, by stimulating 
them and defining their roles. 

I would say today you are looking down upon a collection of people 
who are essentially one-man band artists. You also must now seek to 
get down with us to people at local and State levels who can look at 
other people within this whole spectrum of opportunities, with one 
prime goal, and that is training other people — be effective citizens in 
our democracy. , 

I said earlier I thought we should go. to the local level and pick 
the simple issues with which to train people in meeting environmental 
issues. 1 still stand by this, because people understand something best 
that is in their own backyards. We should use backyard issues to 
start people. From that training, if we go about it in tne proper way , 
we will develop a corps of very broad gage individuals who ultimately 
will relate their own backyard experiences to the great problems that 
we face across the board in our society, those about which we are so 
concerned here today. . f \V 

I think that we have had plenty of documentation— and too many 
symposia— in which the intellectually elite gather together, bathe in 
their own erudition, and generously document the case of the environ- 
mental degradation to show that the world is going to hell. We are 
now ready to get down to the grassroots with meaningful programs 
that show people how to become responsibly ; involved. 

Mr. Reubs. Thank you very much, Mr. Brandborg. Mr. Brower, 
I have a question. You say 6 percent of the worlds population in 
the United States is using 60 percent of the world’s resources. In 
the United States itself you say 1 percent of the population is unng 
60 peroentof U.S. resources. . »£• .-.a'.'s- u.-«» i' 

I understand the first statement about the U.S. population using 
60 percent of the world’s resources, but I am a little surprised at the 
suggestion that 1 percent of the U.S. population is using 60 percent 
of the U.S. resources. .v'-.-Jis. 
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Mr. Brower. This is a very approximate figure. The figures arc 
not so important as the general scope. 

Six percent of the population uses 60 percent — that is in itself a 
great simplification. Tnat 60 percent is an overall average of all kinds 
of things that really do not mix very well. 

The 1 percent using 60 percent is even a rougher approximation. It 
variesso much. 

For example, Paul Ehrlich uses the figure that, in the United States, 
one baby bom to an affluent white American will use 50 times as 
many resources as the baby bom in the black ghetto, and 300 times 
the resources of a baby bom in Colombia. These figures are so wide- 
ranging, I think it would not be profitable to try to make precise. 

But I am talking about the order of magnitude of the difference in 
the U.S. assault ort resources, affluent white Americans in particular, 
with respect to the rest of the world. It is a greatly outsized ratio. 

Mr. Reubs. Thank you. Dr. Kneese, I have a question on your 
observations on effluent charges as a means of making industrial 
water polluters not only pay lor their pollution, but also to ham an 
incentive to bring their pollution under control. 

Effluent charges make sense for industrial polluters. However, you 
do need, do you not, a program like our present Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration program of grants to municipalities 
for handling municipal and household wastes? It is proper, is it not, 
to— so to speak — socialize the charges of disposition of human waste, 
because that is a pretty general problem? 

Dr. Kneese. Yes; let me comment on that. I think it is very 
important for the charges to be leviedon the municipalities as well. 

There are two main reasons: One is that it is not only a question 
of building a treatment plant for a municipality; there is also a 
question of how adequately it is operated. 

I myself have seen secondary treatment plants that have produced 
no treatment effect for 6 weeks at a stretch. 

The second question is how adequate its design is; its capacity; its 
capability with respect to the loads put on it. 

The plant is basically a set of tanks. If you overload it, the result 
is to flow the stuff through faster and produce very low treatment 
effect. r; 

The second and main reason, however, is that there are many 
industries connected to municipal treatment plants and these indus- 
tries would not have the proper incentive to reduce their generation 
of waste waters unless the social cost of using the common property 
resources were transferred back to them in some manner. 

I do appreciate that there is a serious problem of financing at the 
local level. I am not sure that I could give you a very good program 
for dealing with that. •.-:•••• \ 

One possibility would be to take half of the proceeds of the effluent 
charges and redistribute them back to the municipalities on the 
basis of their population — not linked to the construction of treat- 
ment plants at all, but simply on the basis of population. > < 

This would produce some redistribution of income from the indus- 
trial sector to the municipal sector because roughly two-thirds of 
the proceeds of the charges would come from industrial sources, even 
if the charges were levied also on the municipalities. And it would 
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also have the desirable incentive effect of being most beneficial to that 
municipality which is doing a good job of treatment because it would 
share in the pot in proportion to the population but pay only for the 
residual it discharges into the river. 

I might take this opportunity to tel] a little more about why I am 
so concerned with the question of incentives : 

It seems to me that those of us who are very concerned about en- 
vironmental questions might on occasion forget other values which are 
extremely important, too. The value, for example, of the democratic 
system of decisionmaking, the value of individual freedom, decentraliz- 
ation of the system, and so on. 

I have one of niv favorite quotations from de Tocqueville who t of 
course, was full of them. He said. “If you do not succeed in connecting 
the notion of right with that or personal interest, which is the ''nly 
immutable point in the human heart, what means will you have of 
governing the world except by fear.” 

I think that b the central question for democracy today— to govern 
this modern world where common property resources are so important, 
where conflicts are great, to govern it by other means than fear. That is 
why I think the question of strong consideration of incentives is ex- 
tremely important. 

Mr. Reus8. Well, de Tocqueville and Adam Smith and others, the 
automatic regulatory people, have a point. But if I understand you 
right, you are going to tax industrial polluters, via an effluent charge, 
not only for the pollutional harm they cause bv their industrial dis- 
charges, but enough in addition to help pay for a treatment plant 
to take care of household wastes. And that seems to me to be unduly 
rough on the water-polluting industries. 

What I am getting at is this : I am all for the effluent charge pro- 
gram. But why, in order to argue for that program, is it necessary to 
sweep Senator Muskie and the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration’s construction grants progam for municipal waste treat* 
ment to one side ? Do you not need both operating in concert ? 

Dr. Knees e. I would certainly agree with that. There are different 
means by which the proceeds could be distributed, or funds could be 
obtained, to support the municipalities. I would not want to be in- 
flexible on that. I was merely mentioning one which might be of con- 
siderable merit in the present situation, because of the great difficulty 
of getting financing from the general tax system for the purpose of 
municipal treatment plant construction. 

The point was made here that, repeatedly, funds have been author- 
ized and then not appropriated and now if appropriated will prob- 
ably not be spent because of budgetary reasons. 

Mr. Revsb. Well, but are not those invalid, budgetary reasons and 
should not we attack that evil head on f And get the Congress and the 
Bureau of the Budget and the administration to authorise and ap- 
propriate, and once appropriated, spend the funds needed for Federal 
grants to local governments for construction of sewage treatment 
plants? v 

Dr. Kneese. Yes; of course the funds have to come from somewhere. 
They could presumably come from general revenues of the Govern- 
ment, which means a certain distribution of the burden. Or, they might 
come from the tax on industrial wastes, both of these have certain 
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undesirable effects, as far as individuals are concerned, if those levels 
become too high. 

Mr. Reuss. We have not even started, though, to tax the paper com- 
panies, the steel mills, the mining interests, and others for the cost 
of cleaning up their waste once they get it into the waters. 

It seems to me unrealistic to envisage taxing them not only that 
much, but enough more to pay for municipal waste treatment plants. 
I should think, m the short term at least, we ought to stick to general 
revenues and as much of them as possible. I gather you agree with 
that. 

Dr. Kneese. I would agree with your judgment on that; yes. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Vander Jagt. 

Mr. Vander Jaot. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
thank all of the participants for their very helpful and thoughtful 
contributions to our consideration of this program. 

Mr. Brower, in your almost poetic statement, among the goals you 
suggested we should move toward in bringing about equilibrium was 
a halt in the population growth. My question to you is: How? 

Mr. Brower. I think it needs to be by a combination of methods. 
First, die approach that Dan Poole was talking about, I think, is one 
of the most important. Mrs. Garrett Hardin describes it this way : 
“Man should be got <• it of the population control business and it 
should be left to woman. And no woman should ever be required to 
bear a child she doesn’t wish to.” 

I think that would cut the number of births in the world by about 
one-third. That is a big start. The other voluntary approaches can 
be substantial in the reduction of population. Here again I am citing 
Garrett Hardin’s material in the “Tragedy of the Commons,” a paper 
reprinted in the “Environmental Handbook.” He points out that in 
matters of population, conscience alone is not enough — that with re- 
spect to population, conscience breeds itself out of existence. 

The parents who have so much conscience that they don’t want chil- 
dren at all will have no children who have a conscience, whereas the 
opposite gives you lots of children without consciences. 

So he calls for coercion, willingly accepted. We accept coercion 
every day in the things we do not do. We don’t playbasketball in this 
room, and we accept that. We accept speed limits. There is a limit we 
have to accept because of man’s buixlen on the environment. And those 
who put an excessive burden on the environment must be coerced into 
paying for that excess load. 

So the tax incentive would be helpful, working for us in two ways. 
One could reward tha women who go through the childbearing period 
without having an excessive number of children; perhaps for every 

S ear without producing they would be paid by society for not pro- 
ucing and overburdening society ’8 environment. 

There is the opposite tack: Removing the exemption after, say, the 
first or second child and then scaling, you might say , penalties accord- 
ing to income, so that you cover the field in this way. 

I can’t cite the figures precisely, but I heard a friend of mine talk 
about the kinds of subsidies— ana I think in due course perhaps Dr. 
Kneese can help on this— the family that has, say, six children is ex- 
pecting from the childless couple. It amounts to a subsidy, from taxes, 
of something like $30,000 to $40,000 in his lifetime, If it is anything 
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like that, there. should be a little more attention called to this kind of 
subsidy, which is required by the people who have more children than 
the environment can stand. 

There is the further point that Garrett Hardin brought up. He said 
we should not put so much emphasis in our education about getting 
married and having children. 

There should be suggestions that there are other things that can be 
fruitfully done. He says we don’t mention often enough Uncle Harry, 
who is 45, unmarried, childless, and having a good time. There is Aunt 
Margaret, you might say — and I am not saying Margaret Mead here, 
but I think it is her suggestion — who feels that there are many im- 
portant careers for women other than being tied to the kitchen stove 
and the diapers, that there are careers in politics, for example, for 
women. 

I think it would not harm our governmental circles to have more 
women in government. This kind of new career for women in busi- 
ness and government, in the arts, can produce a different orientation. 

Anything that is suggested for bringing the population under con- 
trol will be uncomfortable, because it will cause us to change our ways; 
but. the alternative is appalling. That is why I think we are going to 
do it; we can’t stand the untenable future of a people-piled earth, an 
earth of wall-to-wall people. It is no good. 

Because of that, and because more and more people are seeing that, 
I . think they are at a. point, where they will be willing to accept this 
kind of coercion. I think it is now up to the people who have been do- 
ing the good work, the Paul Ehrlicns and others. All of these people 
now need to reach the point where they submit to you drafts of wnat 
they think is possible os an initial step for the Congress to take, for 
the State legislatures to take, and then start building support that will 
make that politically feasible for the people who will then carry the 
ball in the Congress and State legislatures. 

Washington State has made a good move on repealing abortion laws. 
I don’t have the latest news; I don’t know whether that came out of 
the conference yet. But there is one State that has started, and I think 
oliers can follow. I think they will. ' 

Mr. Vander Jagt. Thank you, Mr. Brower. I am glad you accept 
one bit of the advice you gave in your excellent answer, ana that is to 
get the men temporarily out of the population business and get the 
women into it. 

I am going to ask Dr. Willard if the members of her organization 
actively support population control, which you indicated in your 
statement was so very important. ‘ t ’ . . V . • 

Dr. Willard. We are not a membership organization, but those of 
us on the staff certainly do. We do all we ean in various areas of ac- 
tivity at the grassroots level to develop understanding of the need for 
population stabilization. As biologists and ecologists we try to put 
our arguments on a scientific basis Dy showing people that population 
control is in their personal self-interest. 

None of us is going to be very comfortable when we have wall-to- 
wall people. ■ ' y; : y '''j'.'y. V 

Mr. Vander Jagt.. Just last year the Congress raised the exemption 
we allow for each child for $600 to $750. Senator Gore proposed that it 
go up to $800. Was that action by the Congress a step that encourages 
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a limitation on population, or was it a reward for having additional 
children ? 

Dr. Willard. It is a reward, unless you say how many children are 
going to be included. 

Mr. Vander Jagt. Mr. Brower, how do you feel about that? 

Mr. Brower. I feel it is a reward and there should be a tempering 
of that. There were so many things going on in the tax bill not every- 
body was able to follow them all. 

Mr. Vander Jagt. Djd any of your Organizations do anything in 
opposition to that tax bill, and that particular feature of it which re- 
warded a family for having additional children ? 

Dr. Willard. We are all tax-exempt organizations except Mr. 
Brower’s Friends of the Earth, and since you Drought the subject up, 
I would like to state that a bill like this one basically smothers any- 
thing we can do in an educational, informational way, except by gilt- 
edged invitation from you people directly. Tims it is a pretty crippling 
thing. 

We, all of us here, are really not working for ourselves; we are 
working for the good of all. Yet we can’t really come up and say 
anything about legislation unless invited. But those who get the 
personal benefit by profit can be in your office everyday, 24 hours a 

.fir. Vander Jagt. We are very glad that you. were invited here, 
sb that even though some of the things were a little after the fact, 
you did have the opportunity to make your statements. 

Dr. Willard. So are we. 

Mr. Vander Jagt. Dr. Kneese, I_am intrigued by your effluent 
charge proposal. You said it was a mindless clich4 to say that this 
was a license to pollute. So, let me give you an opportunity to address 
yourself to this mindless cliche. 

As I understand it, if we charged— correct me if my interpretation 
of your thesis is wrong — if we charged the industry for the amount 
of effluents it poured back into the water, the cost would become so 
great that that industry would cease to exist or change its operations 
so it would cease to pollute. Is that a correct understanding of why 
it is a mindless clich4 to say “a license to pollute”? 

Dr. Kneese. Yes, it is. ‘ 

Mr. Vander Jagt. Then my next question is: Wouldn’t that process 
take a little bit of time? Some of our giants of industry could absorb 
considerable costs for a considerable period of time before they went 
under. And in the meantime they would be continuing to pollute. 
And do we have tlu>$me to wait for that process to take place? Or 
do we havb to stop pollution a lot sooner tlian that ? 

Dr. Kneese. I tnink the evidence that exists is very compelling in 
favor of the proposition that it would go much faster than with- our 
present. procedures. For one thing it could immediately impact every 
industrial polluter in the country, without going through long proc- 
esses of trying to bring enforcement actions against individual pol- 
luters. The latter cannot be regarded as a competent strategy for 
the character of the problem. : 

It is difficult, awkward, expensive. We have had a very bad record 
in being able to regulate industry.. On the other hand, the incentive 
would be immediate. ! T •C" 
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Then there are a number of instances, particularly where munici- 
palities have placed sewer surcharges on industries— that is, dis- 
tinguished their wastes and placed a special surcharge on them — 
where the effect lias been extremely rapid. 

Senator Proxmire reported several of those in liis testimony. There 
would be stages. There are many things that can be done in most 
industries to tighten up very quickly and very inexpensively. Then 
there are the more fundamental processes of gradually building this 
kind of a cost into the design or new equipment, and so forth. 

But it is a systematic method; it would be broad in its impact. 
And I think one would see results quickly. 

Mr. Vander Jaot. You compared the speed of your proposal and 
our present approach to it. It is possible there is an alternative ap- 
proach that is even better, and even more simple? I think you men- 
tioned in your testimony another approach, a < recycling proposal, 
which we considered earlier this week — a spray irrigation approach. 

The requirement of industry is that the water they put back in 
will have to be as pure or purer than the water they took out. Why 
wouldn’t it be better to require them to put in the kind of system 
that will put the water back purerthan they took it out? Wouldn’t 
that make it much easier to determine whether or not there was com- 
pliance? 

For example, in your testimony, you pointed out the difficulty of 
measuring the amount of effluents that each industry contributed. 
Who is going to put the price tag on? Are we going to have some 
political decision as to who bears what burden of the load ? 

Dr. Kneese. There is much more basis for it than that, in my 
opinion. First of all, I think I said that many industries do not know 
what they put into the rivers, which is not quite the same thing 
as saying it is difficult to find out There are well developed tests 
that could be used for this. They have been used systematically and 
continuously, for example in the Ruhr area of Germany, for up to 50 
years. : ’ ‘ ' 

Mr. Vander Jaot. Isn’t that where we have some of the most 
polluted waters in all of the world? 

Dr. Kneese. You have some. But on the other hand, you have man- 
aged waters which are relatively good in an extremely highly devel- 
oped area that places tremendous burdens on it. 

The other point is that we are hot in a position, at the present time, 
to close up most of the processes. In limited mtuations, you may be 
able to reduce the use of water courses for waste disposal to zero use — 
possibly. It is very difficult to see how you could possibly do that 
for each one of the environmental media. ’ . : 

I think it is extremely instructive to think in terms of a materials 
balance that has to be achieved in conjunction with the production 



Unless you are able to achieve, ihdeeid, a full recycle of all of the 
materials and limit yourself to the use of solar energy, and in effect 
obtain conditions that are like those that we haven’t yet obtained in a 
space ship, I might say, there must be some discharge of materials and 
energy to the environment. . ■. 7 -77 

What I am proposing is a systematic means of controlling that use 
of the environment— of managing the environment — so that other ac- 
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tivities which require it and which benefit from it will not be damaged 
beyond tolerable points. 

And I think this is the only realistic approach we can take at the 
present time. I very strongly feel that we are getting at some funda- 
mental parts of the problem here. We are getting at the incentive 
effect, as far as reducing waste, redesigning processes, developing 
technology, which is another aspect that needs to be stressed. 

We have hardly done anything in our history in terms of develop- 
ing technologies for reducing the use of common property resources. 

That is the reason they were polluted to such an extent. There were 
no values on them. Another aspect of this that should not be ne- 
glected in the proposal I put forward is that there are techniques; other 
than the treatment of waste waters, or even the reduction of generation 
of waste in the industrial processes, for improving tlie quality of 
water. 

These have been relatively well engineered and well worked out. 
For example, the low- water quality periods in streams tend to cor- 
respond to certain hydrologic and meteorologic conditions — low river 
flows occur in the late summer, for example, with hot temperatures. 

This reduces the dissolved oxygen in the rivers. Higher tempera- 
tures mean organisms are more sensitive to toxic materials, et cetera. 

One way of dealing with that situation is to regulate the low river 
flows to some extent, and that can sometimes be done at low cost. 

Another is to introduce dissolved oxygen frequently into the rivers. 
This is one of the main kinds of parameters that are affected by waste 
discharges, and for very adverse periods it is possible to put it in 
mechanically. 

There are other such devices one might think of. And this is, in a 
way, the main support for the regional approach which looks at the 
problem as a regional management problem, not simply as a problem 
of putting waste treatment plants on the ends of pipes wherever they 
happen to be. 

Of course, in Senator Proxmire’s bill he stressed this portion of it, 
too— the support that could be provided for the development of re- 
gional institutions. 

Mr. Vander Jagt. In the end it is the individual who foots the bill 
though, isn’t it? Either as the consumer paying higher prices for the 

{ >roduct, or the taxpayers paying higher taxes to get the job done, 
tisthemdividual whopaysi 

Dr. Kneese. Yes. There is no way of escaping that, of course. In 
some fashion, the consumers finally pay. . - 

Mr. Vander Jagt. Under the spray irrigation system which is be- 
ing developed, and which I described to you, the water going back 
in is purer than when it came out— the nitrogen and phosphate is 
removed and put on the land. It is not a waste, it is disposed of as a 
natural resource which is enriching the environment. 

In that case, under your charge system, would you reimburse them 



Dr. Kneese. I would think that would be in order, yes. 

Mr.REuss. Mr.Gude? 

. Mr. Gude. Dr. Kneese, I am also very interested in this effluent 
charge idea. I think it has a great deal of merit. It would seem to me 
that if industry does not clean up the effluents and is willing to pay the 
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charges, these charges could go toward the construction of plants to 
take care of the effluents. 

Dr. Kneese. They could go toward the construction of plants or 
other devices to improve water quality. 

Mr. Gtjde. Yes, such systems as Congressman Vander Jagt 
suggested. 

With regard to industries producing products which are harmful to 
the environment, after they are disposed of by the user-— for ex- 
ample in the cose of household detergents— I wonder whether the cost 
of extracting a pound of phosphorus in a sewage plant could be deter- 
mined and levied on the detergents at the point of manufacture, and 
could then go into a fund which could supplement a construction fund 
on the national level? - 

Dr. Kneese. Well, I think there are any number of such devices 
that are possible. 

■ Mr. Gdde. The effluent charge there would not reach the manufac- 
turer in this case — it would go to the consumer. In this case the house- 
wife would be the one that is disposing of it. If industry is going to 
benefit from the manufacture of detergents with phosphorus. Icon see 
merit in that approach. 

Dr. Keesb. I think that might be quite meritorious. 

Mr. Gtros. The same plan could apply to the cost of solid waste dis- 
posal— plastics which will not rot, metals which won’t rust. A figure 
for the cost of disposal could be determined and could be levied at the 
point of manufacture. 

Dr. Kneese. I think that is again a possibility. I think we are in bet- 
ter condition, as far as the research base is concerned, for the waste 
water discharge program that I mentioned. But the principle is a gen- 
eral one, and that is that there ought to be some way of reflecting the 
cost of using the common property resources back onto those people 
who cause the cost. 

I should think that it might be applied to the solid waste problem 
also and to some extent to air pollution problems, too, although this 
would require some additional study. 

Mr. Gcde. Thank you very much. Mr. Brandborg, I was very much 
inspired by your remarks. I know that the question I frequently hear 
when I talk with groups in my district or I read letters is that every- 
one is concerned about the environment. They want to know what they 
can do, and so much of their interest seems to dissolve into imploring 
Congress to bring about the revolution. 

I think there is a great deal that can be done W organizations at the 
local and State level. For example, in my own district we have build- 
ing codes — local building codes— which require that the grounds, be 
covered with grass, or that measures be taken to carry off silt from 
the land. There is a good question whether the local government, from 
time to time, in the various jurisdictions, is properly enforcing such 
codes. This seems to me to be the type of concrete problem about which 
you remarked. ;• ' t ,-. 

In another area, we have a national requirement about pollution de- 
vices on automobiles; and yet in the State of Maryland we have no 
inspection system except for used cars which requires^ the devices, such 
as they are — and they are certainly hot adequate to the problem yet. 
The public is not getting the benefit of many of these devices on aiuto- 
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mobiles that are running around in the State of Maryland. An annual 
car inspection system would remedy this. Is this the type of concrete 
thing to which you addressed vourself ? 

Mr. Braxdborg. Yes, Mr. Gude. I addressed myself to that type of 
concrete example as a means of introducing us as a conservation move- 
ment— those or us here in this room today— to a systems approach for 
involving people. 

We cannot get the desired results in the specific examples you speak 
of unless we nave good articulate people working at the grass roots. 

As we in thjs room all know, most of the great things in mis country 
often start with one or two individuals— a few people at most— ana 
many are seen through to a successful culmination by the efforts of 
just a few people. 

Now, there is a whole technology that will bring these needs into 
focus. People everywhere want to know how to help. How do wc show 
them how they can become involved constructively, getting the con- 
tribution of new technology that has been brought out here today, to 
bring resource issues into focus locally. 

Above all in importance is this thing that we have all touched on— 
and certainly those of us within organizations and within political 
bodies see its great potential— the need for directing and guiaing the 
human being who has the; potential for developing other human beings 
in leadership roles. I think the matters that you bring to our attention 
Mr. Gude, are the examples of things at the level on which people can 
really take hold, to gain competence through their own participation 
and involvement. 

From that type of success they naturally escalate to some of the 
broader issues and ultimately, in a period of a relatively short time, 
we find their identification with the major policy issues relating to 
environment that we face here today. This is a training, human de- 
velopment process. a 1 • ! 

I have a great faith personally, and I think I speak for my organiza- 
tion, in the democratic processes of our country. Yes, we need to bring 
new leadership, enlightened leadership, to the fore. But we see that 
we are stopped many, many times if we don’t have people working at 
local and Stole levels, who see the need for this leadership. 

I think the perception of the need for this leadership comes through 
responsible involvement. I think it comes through building the fires 
in the people out there who are ready to go and who are begging that 
all of us develop a more systematic approach in developing leaders. 
Above all, this committee should ask the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and State and local governments to throw their people into 
this human development process, using their special skills and. tech- 
nology, to give the guidelines from which sound programs can be 
developed. ; - • ' 

We are having today a great enthusiatic push for the teach-ins, 
which are very wholesome. We are trying to bring environmental issues 
to the campuses. I am very disturbed by the possibility that after we 
pass the teach-in month of April there won’the clear follow-through 
guidelines for the specific jobs that must be done, that we won’t be 
there with all of the technology, all of the human development proc- 
esses which we should provide to help those people in the next stage 
of critically important followthrough. v \ 4 
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We face this same need throughout our organizations today. Citi- 
zen groups everywhere are ready for this kina of advice, as are indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Gcde. Do you think we might address ourselves — both Con- 
gress and your groups — to the question of how the Federal dollar for 
education is being distributed as far as the social sciences are con- 
cerned? 

Following Sputnik, of course, we made tremendous investment in the 
physical sciences. Ana now we need not only to develop leaders in the 
area we are concerned with, but also to invest in personnel in the area 
of criminal rehabilitation — counselors, community leaders, probation 
officers, people of this type. 

Is our Federal dollar being channeled in the proper direction to meet 
these needs? 

Mr. Brandborg. I think we must address ourselves to those basic 
questions which you pose. I believe we must face the need to change 
human behavior and that we can have all types of high-flown policies 
at national and State levels; but unless we change our educational 
institutions, unless we make the quality of the environment an im- 
portant concern of the children in the schools, we ultimately face the 
saddest type of degradation. 

I agree wholly with your approach, Mr. Gude. 

Mr. Gudb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; 

Mr. Recss. I want to thank Mr. Brower, Dr. Kneese, Dr. Willard, 
and Mr. Brandborg for your very real contributions to our delibera- 
tions. ' 

The Subcommittee on Conservation, having heard all of the wit- 
nesses on this phase of its study on action proposals for the environ- 
mental decade, will now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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THE ENVIRONMENTAL DECADE 
(Action Proposals for the 1970’s) 



FRIDAY, SEARCH 13, 1070 



House of Representatives, 

Conservation and Naturae Resources Subcommittee 

of the Committee on Government Operations, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The subcommittee met at 9 :30 a.m., in the ballroom of the Michigan 
Union, Hon. Henry S. Reuss (chairman of the subcommittee) presid- 
ing 

Subcommittee members present: Representatives Henry S. Reuss, 
Jim Wright, Guy Vander Jagt, and Paul N. McCloskey, Jr. 

Other Members present: Representatives John D. Dingell and 
Marvin L.Esch. 

[Note. — Mechanical difficultiesprecluded transcription of this hear- 
ing, which was tape recorded. This printed hearing, therefore, con- 
sists of Chairman Reuss’ opening statement and the statements of the 
witnesses, with the exception of Mr. Matthew Andrea ? representing the 
D.C. Student Committee on the Transportation Crisis, who did not 
submit a written statement.] 



OPENING STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN HENRY S. REUSS, 
CHAIRMAN, CONSERVATION AND NATURAL RESOURCES SUB- 
COMMITTEE • 



Mr. Reuss. On December 5, 1969, the members of this subcommittee, 
together with a bipartisan group of 75 other Members of Congress, 
called for designation of the 1970’s as the “Environmental Decade” 
and recommended a wide-ranging action program for cleaning up the 
environment during this decade. , r ; ^ / V ; : V 
During the first week of February this year, pur subcommittee began 
a series of hearings on the Environmental Decade — action proposals 
of the 1970’s— in Washington, D.C. We heard spokesmen for con- 
servation organizations and other groups such as the American In- 
stitute of Architects, the League of Women Voters, and the American 
Public Health Association. I;;.' ’ V: '• : . /XV 

Today in Ann Arbor, as part of the “Environmental Teach-In” at 
the University of Michigan, our subcommittee resumes its hearings 
on action proposals for the Environmental Decade. We welcome the 
views of the youth of our Nation who are becoming so maghificently 
involved in the fight to save our environment. We shall also have an- 
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other hearing for representatives of youth organizations in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on April 3. 

To respond adequately to the environmental crisis which confronts 
this country will require the contribution of all of America’s citizens. 
The American people have become increasingly aware of the nature 
of this environmental crisis. Their response has been an anguished 
outcry against the destroyers of our land. 

In order to proceed with the practical resolution of the complex 
scientific, economic, and political problems which we now recognize 
must be resolved, those of us in Government who are directly con- 
cerned with these problems need your zealous and thoughtful partici- 
pation. We applaud such educational events as the “teach-in,” here 
and at other universities and high schools throughout the country, 
as they propel forward responsible efforts to resolve the environ- 
mental crisis. We are glad that our subcommittee has this oppor- 
tunity to hear from representatives of the youth at this “teach- in.” 

We hope, as we explore existing and imminent environmental prob- 
lems, to discover what must be done to solve them; to examine the 
effectiveness and efficiency of existing governmental policies and pro- 
grams; and to develop proposals for new programs where needed. 

Among the questions we are interested m exploring are : 

1. What must government do to strengthen or redirect its 
existing programs for environmental protection and improve- 
ment? 

2. Which programs should be expanded, curtailed, or elimi- 
nated? How? Why? 

3. How can programs at all levels of government be better 
coordinated to achieve maximum economy, efficiency, and effec- 
tiveness? 

4. What would be the cost of new programs to protect and 
enhance the quality of the environment ? Who should administer 
such programs? 

5. How can we encourage more public participation in the 
consideration of proposals that affect the environment? 

6. How can we make public agencies and officials more respon- 

sive to environmental concerns in the administration of environ- 
mental programs? T_;< ’ :■ 

7. Gan the public effectively protect our air and water through 
class action litigation? 

8. How shoukl^the Federal grant programs be strengthened 
to help protect and improve environmental values? 

Before calling our first witness, I would like to introduce to you 
the Members of Congress who are with us today. 

First, Congressman Guy Vender Jagtof Michigan’s 0th district, 
the ranking minority member on the Conservation Subcommittee, 
who has made a most valuable contribution to the subcommittee’s 
deliberations, and who, I might add, has made its chairman’s work 
considerably less burdensome. 

Other subcommittee members who are here today are Congressman 
Jim Wright~of Texas, and Congressman Paul N.McCloskey, Jr., of 
. California. IV't; 
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Also with us are two members of the Michigan delegation. They 
are not members of the subcommittee, but we are very pleased to 
have them with us to participate in this hearing: Congressman John 
D. Dingell of Detroit, who has long been a leader in the conservation 
movement, and Congressman Marvin L. Esch, who represents your 
own city of Ann Arbor. 

STATEMENT OF DENIS HAYES, NATIONAL COORDINATOR, 
ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, I won’t waste time this morning cata- 
loging frightening statistics on what we are doing to our environment. 
You know and I know enough right now to draw one conclusion : 
We have to reverse our course, ana we have to do it at once. 

But so far the environmental crisis has inspired only piecemeal 
programs and insipid rhetoric. Most of the politicians and business- 
men who are jumping on the environmental bandwagon don’t have the 
slightest idea what they’re getting into. They don’t realize that we’ve 
entered a long and serious value conflict ; a fight for a profound change 
in what this country is all about. They simply donx have a clue to 
what, we mean by ‘^saving the environment.’’ 

They are talking about emission control devices on automobiles; 
we are talking about bans on automobiles. They are bursting with 
pride over plans for inadequate municipal waste treatment plants; 
we are challenging the ethics of a society that, with only 7 percent 
of the world’s population, accounts for more than half of the world’s 
annual consumption of raw materials. 

This country is robbing the rest of the contemporary world and all 
future generations of their natural , inheritance. We have to stop. 

This country consumes resources at an extravagant rate and gags 
on its own garbage. Pollution is only one symptom of the environ- 
mental crisis. We are spending insanely large sums on military hard- 
ware, such as the suicidal MlKV and ABM systems, instead of elim- 
inating hunger and poverty. We squander resources on moondust 
while people live in wretched housing. And we still waste money and 
lives in a war we should never have entered and should get out of 
immediately. These are all a part of our basic disregard for how people 
live, and for the destruction of our surroundings. 

We have made Vietnam an ecological catastrophe, Vietnam was 
once capable of producing a marketable surplus of grains and rice. 
Now America must feed ner. We have left more than 500,000 acres 
barren. American bombs have pock marked the country with more than 
2.5 million craters as much as 80 feet deep. We have destroyed, much 
of the country’s fertile mangrove , forests, which sheltered protein- 
rich fish and shellfish; in their place grow sterile forests of bamboo. 

The destruction of the environment of Vietnam is not simply a 
byproduct of the war. We are guilty of a direct, devastating, and 
inexcusable assault on that nation’s ecosytsem. The United States 
spent $78 million on defoliation in Vietnam in the last fiscal year 
alone. Much of the money went for the purchase and distribution of 
agent orange, a powerful herbicide containing 2,4,5-T, which has been 
shown to produce birth defects in laboratory animals. We have dumped 
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defoliants on Vietnam at the rate of 10,000 pounds a month, blacken- 
ing in a single year 6,600 square miles. 

We cannot pTetend to be concerned with the environment of this 
or any other nation as long as w econtinue the war in Vietnam— or 
enter a similar war in Laos or elsewhere. 

But even if the war were over tomorrow, America would still be 
killing this planet. Even the peueful pursuits of this country are 
horrifying. Too often our political ana business institutions seem 
oblivious to the fact that some of us want to live in this country 30 
years from now. Those years are running out. We don’t have much 
time. We cannot afford to give you much time. 

Any day now a decision will be made on just one more outrageous 
activity. The Atomic Energy Commission wants to set off the largest 
nuclear cratering blast in history. If the Undersecretaries’ Commit- 
tee of the National Security Council approves, tlie STURTEVANT 
blast — 170 kilotons, 8i£ times as powerful as the Hiroshima bomb- 
will be detonated in Nevada this month Or next. The test will not be 
fully contained underground. It is designed to produce a crater as 
nn experiment in using bombs to build canals and harbors. It will 
send an estimated 17 million curies of radioactive gas and debris into 
the atmosphere. It would be utterly irresponsible to approve the test. 
Congress, however has already approved— and funded — STURTE- 
VANT, and our only hope now lies with the National Security Coun- 



tld be a full and impartial study of the environmental 
effects of this — and every other major governmental or industrial 
project that will affect the ecosystem of the country— before it is un- 
dertaken, not after it is too late. If we are to make wise decisions, we 
have to know what we are doing to our environment. The burden 
of proof must be placed on those whose activities will affect the en- 
vironment — whether by blasting, building, or marketing products — to 
prove that what they propose is ecologically sound. 

Some vested interests in this country will resist the idea that we 
must actively protect other nations and future generations, instead 
of present profits. But a movement is building that will not stand 
for more of the step-by-step, reckless decisions that dumped sewage 
in our air and water, got and kept us in Vietnam, and neglected to 
allow all people a worthwhile way of life. It is a movement that will 
challenge the personal values of every member of this society, the 
processes of corporate decisionmaking, and the political priorities of 
the United States. 

The movement is beginning ; it must succeed. 



STATEMENT OF PIEXBE PRADERVAND, CENTER FOB POPULATION 
PLANNING, THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

•* -v 



Mr. Pradwvand. My name is Pierre Pradervand. At the moment I 
am affiliated as a graduate student with the University of Michigan 
Center for Population Planning. Formerly, I have served as a research 
sociologist on family planning with the Ministry of Finance and 
Planning in Algeria, and as a consultant on population problems in 
West. Africa for the Ford Foundation. 




PROBLEMS or POPULATION CONTROL IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 




A recent film made in Bolivia and currently enjoying a tremendous 
success in that counter depicts the murder of a Peace Corps volun- 
teer who had been distributing pills left and right to Indians. Fol- 
lowing strong complaints by the U.S. Embassy, the right-wing regime 
sends soldiers to punish the Indian population of the region where the 
crime was committed, but a last-minute popular uprising ousts the 
government in power. 

The story discusses well the growing animosity among ever-wider 
sectors of the elite of developing countries to population control. In 
Africa, where we have been active in the past i years, elite attitudes 
are very different depending on whether the country is French-speak- 
ing or English-speaking. In English-speaking countries, private foun- 
dations have managed to convince the governments that population 
control was necessary — and possible. (This last statement being quite 
unwarranted by the facts.) In French-speaking countries, most gov- 
ernments are strongly opposed to population control and resent Ameri- 
can intervention in this field, especially as quite a few are convinced 
they need larger populations, not; smaller ones. This opinion was ex- 
pressed strongly by President Boumedienne of Algeria, on June 19, 
1969, in a statement mentioning that birth control was no solution to 
the problem of development. In another African capital, the Presi- 
dent turned down an offer to start a family planning clinic with Amer- 
ican funds because he was afraid that he would be “forced” into popu- 
lation control. Declarations such as that of the president of the World 
Bank, Mr. MacXamara, asking that aid be “tied” to the existence of 
population control, created widespread resentment — and most under- 
standably so. 

At a moment when the AID budget is cut drastically, funds allo- 
cated to population control, in the same budget, have skyrocketed in 
past years. It is difficult for developing countries not to feel that the 
West considers population control a cheap way out of the development 
dilemma — and the accusation is far from being unfounded. The AID 
philosophy contends that population growth is the main obstacle 
to development — a totally unproved fact contested by outstanding 
economists like S. Kergacks, H. Leisenskein, or C. Clark. Population 
growth is not the cause of underdevelopment but the symptom and 
consequence of underdevelopment and the colonial occupation. 

“Population control” does not create a single job, does not build 
a single school, till a single acre, turn a single lathe. Although it is, in 
the long run, an indispensible part of any development policy, it can be 
a waste of meager resources in the initial stages of development. Crash 
food programs and the images of the so-called “green revolution” will 
never solve the food problem as long as basic land reforms have not 
been undertaken. India is a typical case: It diverts a huge amount 
of effort to a family planning program that, judged by its initial crisis, 
has failed, due in part to the pressure of the large landowners in Con- 
gress who evidently prefer upholding massive Sterilization programs 
to land reforms. , , ; 

We think that in most parts of Africa today, population control is 
absolutely unfeasible due to the world’s highest death rates (in many 
rural areas, one child out of two dies before the age of 5), very high 
illiteracy rates (80-95 percent), little urbanization, bad communica- 
tions, a quasi-inexistent health infrastructure, et cetera. In many 



regions, to be assured of having one surviving son in old age, a wo- 
man must have more than seven live births. To speak of birth con- 
trol, in such conditions 7 is ludicrous to say the very least. Until basic 
structural reforms leading to a certain level of development and much 
lower mortality have been implemented, people will not even want 
to hear of birth control. Massive investments in agriculture, education 
and public health are necessary to bring death rates down and induce 
the basic economic changes wnich will end by changing peoples’ at- 
titude toward fertility. Currently, most tropical African women want 
around 6.5 children — two more than in most developing countries of 
Asia and Latin America. Not even the perfect contraceptive could 
alter this. 

We do not expect basic changes in the now well-entrenched AID 
philosophy in the field of population control. Nevertheless, we would 
like to suggest that AID receive the authorization to spend funds— 
at present strictly tied to population control— on maternal and child 
health. Our experience has convinced us that expenditures in this field 
are the best way of preparing women for family planning. 

STATEMENT OF GARRETT De BELL, WASHINGTON BEPBESENTA- 
TIYE, ZERO POPULATION GROWTH, INC. 

Mr. De Bell. I am Garrett De Bell, the Washington representa- 
tive of Zero Population Growth, Inc. ZPG established its national 
heavquarters in California in September of 1969 and has now grown 
to 8,000 members in 65 chapters across the Nation. ZPG is actively 
working for stabilization of the population of the United States 
and is seeking solutions to the environmental problems that result 
in part from excessive population size. Since ZPG is not tax exempt, 
we are free to lobby for legislation that makes ecological sense, to 
support public officials whose policies make ecological sense ana to 
work for the defeat of those who do not. 

In a recent speech, President Nixon said : “For the most part, the 
damage done to our environment has not been * * * the inevitable 
byproduct either of advancing technology or of growing popula- 
tion.” It is refreshing to find a statement as unambiguously wrong as > 
this. It is now clear that our environment is rapidly deteriorating 
because of the increasing rate of pollution and resource depletion 
per person compounded ny an exploding population. The environ- 
mental impact of the world’s population is only partially avoidable. 

A certain amount of habitat destruction and environmental pollu- 
tion is the inevitable consequence of meeting the basic heeds of the 
people. Most of the world’s people are now living at bare sub- 
sistence and are causing only the minimal amount of damage to 
thejr environment that r is an unavoidable result of providing for 
their basic needs. It is becoming increasingly clear that the earth 
has reached or exceeded the optimum number of human beings that 
can bo decently supported. Each year’s additional millions further 
stress the capacity or the life-support system. Stabilizing the world’s 
population (zero population growth) is the only solution. We urge 
that the United States immediately give all available resources and 
technical assistance to any country desiring help in limiting its 
population. • v J .‘- : i ' ; 
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But the population problem is not just the problem of the under- 
developed countries. The citizens of the United States, a tiny minority 
of the world’s population, are using up the world’s resources ana 
polluting the global environment at a rate many times that of any 
other population. The environmental impact of each person in the 
United States has increased dramatically os a result or the produc- 
tion, use. and disposal of the products that are produced by our tech- 
nological society and that people have come to think of as necessities 
thanks to the all-too-successful manipulation by advertising. Solv- 
ing the environmental crisis in this country will require two ap- 
proaches. The amount of pollution per person will have to be strik- 
ingly reduced and the population will have to stabilize. If the 
population does not stop growing, all our gains will be temporary, 
only to be eaten up by the constantly increased numbers of people. 

It must be mode very clear that true solutions to our problems 
and creating a high quality of life in this country will not come 
about by using tne band-aid approach. Antibillboard laws, litter 
laws, smog control devices, and more sewage treatment plants are 
desirable, out we should realize that we will only get a quality 
environment when we stop valuing production and consumption for 
its own sake and think of the effect of the production on the quality 
of our lives. 

Some specific proposals may help to stimulate discussion : 

1. In order to achieve a stable population, birth control services, 
voluntary sterilization, and abortion should all be available on de- 
mand and free to all who cannot afford them. Legal abortion should 
not be available only to the rich as is now . the case in many States 
and the District of Columbia. 

2. Tax incentives, financial benefits, insurance rates, and many other 
pressures in this society are pro-natalist. These should be changed 
to give the advantage to those who contribute least to . population 
growth. One example here is Senator Packwood of Oregon’s bill to 
cut off tax deductions for all children after the third and to reduce 
that for the third. 

3. All Federal projects that cause environmental destruction for 
trivial benefits should be immediately stopped. A prime example here 
is the SST. The Federal Government is spending billions to subsidize 
Boeing to build this environmental insultrThe reasons given are na- 
tional prestige and balance of payments. There is no prestige to lie 
gained by subjecting people to sonic booms so a few or the elite can 
travel a little faster. The balance of payments argument assumes that 
U.S. airlines will buy the British-French Concorde if the Boeing SST 
is not produced. I propose two things : First, that all Federal funds for 
the SST be withdrawn immediately; second, that the Congress pass 
a law forbidding the use of U.S. airspace and airports to any SST, 
domestic or foreign, and to pass any other laws necessary to make 
sure that no U.S. airline disturbs tne peace of any of tne world’s 
people by flying the Concorde on any foreign routes. •/ 

4. Since the private automobile is the main cause of smog, a main 
cause of death in this country (55,000 people killed and 200,000 in- 
jured each year), and is dominating the countryside with freeways 
and other facilities, I propose : That the highway trust fund be im- 
mediately opened up for use in funding whatever means of transporta- 
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tion is best in a given locality whether it be subsidies for railroads, 
minibus systems, rapid transit, or bicycle paths. This will require, 
among other things, that the highway lobby be broken. 

5. Irresponsible and unnecessary use of pesticides must stop. Some 

K ‘ icides are necessary for vital public health purposes and for stable 
production. But these reasons are used by the chemical interests 
to justify chemical use far in excess of what is needed for vitel pur- 
poses. All use of pesticides on ornamental crops, surplus crops, and 
nonessential crops should be prohibited. A certain amount of spray- 
ing may be needed to produce wheat, but that does .not justify usenf 
DDT on cotton which is a surplus commodity. Public pressure manip- 
ulated by advertising has created a demand for insect-free crops, par- 
ticularly fruits and vegetables. We must create, a demand for clean 
food with no poisons and a few insects as a symbol of purity. 
Federal standards that consider insect parts as evidence of filth should 
be repealed. The present trend to commercial farms with single crops 
should be reversed by providing subsidies to encourage more small 
farms with very diverse crops as the easiest way to prevent insect out- 
breaks. Funds for biological control .'research should be greatly in- 
creased. Perhaps the budget for the SST could be split between con- 
traceptive research and biocontrol research. 

6. To solve the solid waste problem, recycling of materials should 
become the rule rather than the exception. We propose that the cost 
of disposal of each product be included in the price as a tax and the 
tax be used to subsidize the recycling or ultimate disposal of the 
product. This would give a competitive advantage to responsible com- 
panies that produce products that can easily be recycled or disposed 
of. Many of the present absurd packaging practices would quickly be 
forced out The revenue from the tax would be sufficient to provide 
subsidies to create many jobs in a recycling industry. Recycling is 
particularly appealing because it solves two problems. It reduces 
pollution by solid wastes, and it reduces the need for new raw mate- 
rials. The recycling of paper products, for instance, would reduce the 
demands on our forests and allow us to use “less efficient” but more 
ecologically sound management ; >- 

7. To get at the root of our problem, the goal of production and 
consumption for its own sake must be changed. It has been assumed 
that advertising serves the public, interest by increasing demand and 
helping the economy. But it is dear that it is the side effects of the 
production process that are causing the destruction of our planet. 
All advertisers should be required by law to provide equal time to 
those who want to tell the otner side of the story, but aren’t selling 
anything and therefore have no money to buy TV time, et cetera. 
People generally think in terms of having a product versus not having 
it (a dishwasher using detergents versus washing your own with 
soap), but the choice Is betweeen a dishwasher detergent polluted 
river, more powerplants versus wash your own with soap and have 
jjleffn rivers and no need for the new nuclear powerplant. The eco- 
logical side of the.story must be told, and the industries that make the 

E refit by polluting the environment should pay for the other side to 
b told. Ail advertising by public utilities for the purpose of increas- 
ing demand for power should be forbidden. There is no reason why 
PG & E should try to convince people to use more gas and electricity 
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than they are presently doing. Meeting the existing demand is bad 
enough without creating more. 

In conclusion, the environmental crisis will only be resolved if 
millions of citizens in their personal and political action demand a 
better world. We can put the highway people and detergent industry 
out of business if we just don’t buy their products. We can adopt much 
simpler life styles that require less material goods and leave us more 
time for enjoyment. We can reject advertising that attempts to con* 
vince us that we are not worthy unless we own their newest polluting 
automobile. We can become politically active and. ensure that no public 
officials are elected unless they have ecologically sound policies. If we. 
do not do this, the lobbies of the industries will ensure that, the inter* 
ests of their industries take precedence over the needs and desires of 
the people. We urge people to join ZPG (367 State Street, Los Altos, 
Calif. 94022), Friends of the Earth (30 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017), or form other non -tax-exempt organizationsthat 
can represent the interests of the people who want a livable environ- 
ment instead of more meaningless consumption. 

STATEMENT OF DINA ZVENKO, WOMEN’S LIBERATION, 

ANN ARBOR; MICH. 

Dina Zvenko. I, Dina Zvenko, am a member of Women’s Libera- 
tion in Ann Arbor. I would like to voice my opinions on the one eco- 
logical problem that affects women most directly, that being overpopu- 
lation. As I see it, the solution to overpopulation, at least m this coun- 
try requires more than finding a safe, effective means of contraception ; 
because women could continue to use birth control. techniques just as 
they do now — before, after, and between having as many children as 
they want, which may be 10 children. Population control involves a 
fundamental change in women’s roles in this society whereby a woman 
is no longer indoctrinated from the time she is a child that her identity 
and fulfillment in life lies primarily, if not entirely, in motherhood 
and child rearing. 

Besides a change in women’s attitude about, having children, a change 
in men’s attitude about women having children would also alleviate 
much of the problem. Men— I say men because the vast majority of 
people with decisionmaking power in this country are men — nave not 
yet allowed women the right to control their own bodies. Abortions, 
except in very extreme cases, are illegal. Millions of women contribute 
to the population problem by giving nirth to children they don’t want. 
Also, thousands of women in this country die each year from illegal 
abortions. I might add that most women who get abortions are mar- 
ried and already have more than one child. I’m not asking for abor- 
tion reform, that is, i.e. permitting abortions in the case of incest, rape, 
or insanity. For reforms will not eliminate the humiliation and social 
stigma women must face before obtaining an abortion. I say all abor- 
tion laws should be repealed so that any woman who wants it, can have 
an abortion on demand. 

The phrase “anv woman who wants it” is important, for as it stands 
now the availability of abortions is discriminatory against poor 
women. Abortions, legal or illegal, are in the neighborhood of $500 to 
$1,000. Along with the repeal of abortion laws, clinics and other fa- 
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cilities where women can get an abortion done safely and cheaply 
should also be established. 

I previously stated that safe, effective contraception wasn’t enough. 
It seems evident from the testimonies given at the recent hearings con- 
ducted by Senator Gaylord Nelson about “thepill,” a safe effective 
means of contraception does not yet exist. What would have been 
interesting is if tlm Senate hearing would have investigated some other 
issues connected with the pill such as: Why were millions of women 
used as guinea pigs by drug companies? Ana why doesn’t a safe contra- 
ceptive exist? The answers to such questions would expose other atti- 
tudes about women that must be changed. One of them being that 
contraception lias come to be solely the responsibility of women. There- 
fore, if a drug comes out on the market that is proven effective, even 
though certain health risks are involved, it is the' woman’s obligation 
to deal with those risks. This also explains somewhat why there has 
been very little done in the way of contraception for men. 

A second attitude is that women in this society are dealt with, above 
all else, as consumers. When the medical research was done by drug 
companies to produce oral contraceptives, their priorities were* not to 
discover a safe contraceptive and to ensure the well-being of women. 
Rather they wanted to produce a product that women would buy, leav- 
ing the consequences for the women taking the product. So the pill was 
pushed on the market and sold to unsuspecting and worried suspect- 
ing women. The huge profits reaped by the drug companies from the 
pill did not act as motivatipn for continued medical research ; instead 
other methods of contraception were shelved or simply not developed. 

In addition to legalized abortion and discovering safe and effective 
contraception, I think there should be educational programs so women 
can have a good understanding of how their bodies function. It’s 
only logical that women understand how they get pregnant in order 
that they prevent pregnancies. Also, women and men should be en- 
couraged to adopt children. People who want children should be con- 
vinced that there’s nothing sacred about their genes and there are lots 
of children already bom who need parents. 

One other aspect of population control that needs very serious con- 
sideration is genocide. It seems that at present, the issues central to 
abortion are that women should have control of their own bodies. 
However, I can envision a situation in the future, when and if abortions 
become legalized, where poor women oh welfare are ordered by the 
courts to have mandatory abortions or sterilizations if they wish to 
continue receiving welfare checks. Mandatory abortions are no better, 
if not worse, than the present abortion legislation. In both situations 
the destiny of the woman’s body is not her own. I can imagine a very 
similar discriminator situation in terms of limiting family size in this 
country. If the legislator passed a bill that would set a limit of two 
children per family, it would be the rich that could have their abor- 
tions done in the clean hospitals ; it would be the rich that could pay 
the taxes attached to having more than two children: and it would be 
the rich that would be seen as the most fit parents for adopting 
children. • ... '.V-- 

In conclusion, I would like to state that I personally feel that popula- 
tion control is a serious problem that must pe dealt with immediately. 
However, I refuse to support and I will directly oppose any popula- 
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tion control programs that attempt to solve the overpopulation prob- 
lem by discriminating against the poor and minority groups or by 
continuing to and/or nirther oppressing women. 

STATEMENT OF HEL NOLAN, GRADUATE STUDENT, SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Nolan. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, as you know, 
the President of the United States, Secretary of the Interior Walter 
J. Hickel, and FWPCA’s Murray Stein have recently talked about a 
new water pollution control program. President Nixon sent his en- 
vironmental message to Congress on February 10, 1970. He has pro- 
jjosed to handle water pollution control in two ways— -by new legisla- 
tion and by administrative order using existing law. 

The President’s new legislative proposals are : 

Passage of a new Clean Waters Act authorizing a $4 billion Federal 
share of a $10 billion construction grants program beginning in fiscal 
year 1971. 

Establishment of a new Environmental Financing Authority that 
will purchase bonds from local agencies who cannot sell them at “fa- 
vorable” interest rates. 

To revise the construction grants allocation formula to channel 
more money to locations where the greatest improvement in water 
quality will result. 

Many experts in the field of water pollution control and abatement 
agree that the proposed cleanup by Government officials has been 
taken with little regard for the realities of the complexities of nature 
and entirely too much faith in outmoded technology. 

The estimation is that the Nation has investedabout $15 billion in 
the construction of 7,500 municipal sewage* treatment plants, indus- 
trial treatment plants, sewers, and related .support equipment and 
facilities since 1952. Nevertheless, 1,400 communities in the United 
States, including cities like Memphis, Tenn., and hundreds of indus- 
trial plants dump untreated wastes into the waterway. Man v other 
cities nave only primary sewage treatment, removing only about 33 
percent of gross pollutants mechanically. Almost 30 percent of Ameri- 
cans living in communities served by sewers have only primary 
treatment. ’ .viv -v 

Another 62 percent of Americans live in communities that provide 
only secondary treatment of sewage using trickling filter or activated 
sludge systems. Secondary treatment when properly executed will 
reduce degradable organic wastes by about 90 percent. Chlorination 
of the effluent from secondary treatment will kill up to 99 percent of 
viable disease germs in water. The current war on water pollution 
has a primary objective of achieving secondary treatment for sewage 
in 90 percent of U.S. municipalities within the next 5 years. Equiva- 
lent reductions for most industrial plants are projected for the same 
5-year period. . /-Y. Y- 

Please do not be deluded into thinking that these efforts 
are adequate.' *'-• .. . YvY , 

The volume of pollutants^ continues to expand while potable water 
supply remains essentially the same. Within the next 60 vears, the 
country’s population will double, while municipal, industrial, and 
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agricultural demand for water will increase fuster than the popula- 
tion growth. Present water uses add up to approximately 350 billion 
gallons per day. Projected estimates for 1980 indicate 600 billion 

g allons per day (b.g.a.) will be needed and by the year 2000, water 
emands for domestic and industrial uses will reach or exceed 1,000 
b.g.d. The unchanging supply of dependable potable water will have 
to bo reused, and it will cost more to recondition progressively dirtier 
water from surface water suppplies. 

Most water treatment plants are outmoded, since they were designed 
for a simpler, sparsely populated world. Approximately three-fourths 
of the water treatment plants only disinfect drinking water with 
chlorine which kills bacteria but doesn’t remove pesticides, herbi- 
cides, or any other dissolved organic and inorganic chemicals from 
the water. 

The Public Health Service (PHS) has listed about 50 contaminants 
or characteristics of drinking water supplies thRt must be controlled. 
Other substances in drinking water nave not appeared in the list 
because they haven’t been measured or identified. 

Consequently, we go on record as recommending the extension of 
present efforts m research, development, and training of competent 
personnel to identify the dissolved organic matter in sewage effluents, 
surface waters, and ground water. The new water pollution control 
program of the present administration, clearly sidesteps the Federal 
Government’s responsibility in this area. More than 500 new or modi- 
fied chemicals are introduced on the market every year in the United 
States without adequate loiowledge for treatment and removal of these 
substances once they are injected into our sewage and surface waters. 
The identification and detailed analyses of some of these pollutants is 
just beginning on a systematic basis. The establishment of an official 
committee to evaluate the effects of insecticides on health was just 
recently completed by the PHS. The recent announcement of the 
ultimate closing of the Great Lakes Laboratory of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries also indicates the lack of interest of the Federal 
Government in continuing the efforts of this group in defining the 

? iuality of the waters in the Great Lakes which serve as a water supply 
or Cnicago, Detroit, and Cleveland as well as smaller cities in this 
region. No effort has been made to insure the continuation of monitor- 
ing the water quality of the Great Lakes. The Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration (FWPCA) should be given the responsibility 
for the surveillance of these lakes and their drainage basins and to 
continually monitor their water quality in addition to identifying new 
manmade pollutants dumped into them. 

We also recommend the establishment of additional numbers of 
graduate fellowships and an increase in the stipend level as well as 
increasing supply and equipment allowances specifically earmarked 
for the individual student to conduct rerearch. The present supply 
allowance for students studying under these stipends at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan is $400 per year. Gentlemen, the students have found 
that this sum is totally inadequate to conduct research in the problem 
areas of our chosen professions. Other research grants and contracts 
awarded to our thesis professors are carrying the burden of our equip- 
ment, chemical, and masswsre needs. Traveling to an off-campus site 
to collect samples ana conduct analysis is out of the question unless 
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your faculty advisor can furnish the traveling expenses from other 
sources. Unfortunately, the pollution sources aren’t on our campus. 
Earlier, I mentioned that some dissolved organic substances of man- 
made origin are contained in our drinking water supplies and we 
rationalize that very often they can be first detected in sewage efflu- 
ents from primary or secondary sewage treatment plants. In figure 1, 
I have presented some data on the fingerprinting of the dissolved or- 
ganic complex ing compounds which my colleagues and professors have 
identified m Ann Arbor sewage treatment plant effluent before chlo- 
rination. We are concerned that these and other organic chelating 
substances present in most sewage effluents could stimulate algal growth 
by making trace metals already present in the receiving water more 
available to algae. 

(Note. — Figure 1 referred to above follows the bibliography at 
the end of Mr. Nolan’s statement. ) 

In preliminary algal growth studies conducted with each of the 
molecular weight fractions isolated from sewage increases algal popu- 
lations. Both Lake Michigan and Third Sister Lake were observed 
with a 500-1,000 molecular weight fraction. Presently, we are at- 
tempting to identify the components of this fraction and conduct 
additional experiments to define their effect on stimulating the growth 
of naturalmixed algal populations. There are numerous other possible 
trace nutrients other than phosphorus, nitrogen, and gross dissolved 
organic material that need to be identified and used to pulse the 
biology of the aquatic environment. 

Pollutants that secondary treatment facilities fail to eliminate will 
increase in volume more rapidly than industry and population growth. 
Phosphate, nitrate, and nondegradable detergent removal haven’t been 
adequately shown to be the solution to decreasing foam and algal 
mats in our surface waters. There is a possibility of substituting a non- 
phosphorus builder in detergents; however, more research into the 
fate and effects of the substitutes is necessary before wholesale use 
begins. A bill is before Congress that would ban phosphorus from 
detergents by mid-197l, but farms, cities, and factories contribute 
various forms of phosphates to nlgae-clogged lakes and rivers. 

Advanced, nonbacterial technologies show promise in removing the 
ever-increasing percentages of phosphates originating from domestic 
and industrial wastes loads from sewage. The conventional biological 
waste treatment methods being pushed by the Federal water pollu- 
tion agencies cannot affectively degrade all of the contaminants in- 
troduced to these facilities. Tertiary treatment facilities . are aimed at 
removal of almost all contaminants. Toxic industrial wastes have, on 
many occasions, wiped out the bacterial populations of secondary 
municipal treatment plants for weeks. Scientists at the Robert A. Taft 
Water Research Center in Cincinnati^ Ohio, have proposed physical- 
chemical processes to accomplish secondary and tertiary treatment of 
sewage. The sewage is first clarifiedMBjP' chemical flocculation which 
removes most suspended organic solids including most of the phos- 
phate. Carbon adsorption filter beds are used for removal of dissolved 
organic' material ana additional phosphates. The flocculation and aes- 
tivated carbon adsorption! removes 90 percent or more of the phos- 
phate! The carbon can be regenerated in furnaces and reused. The ad- 
sorbed organic matter is burned.. Carbon adsorption also removes in- 
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dustrial chemicals from the water which pass unremoved and un- 
degraded through secondary biological treatment plants. 

Chemical process treatment techniques are also neing studied that 
would recondition sewage into potable water. Processes such as re- 
verse osmosis using semipermeable membranes to remove ammonia 
nitrogen, phosphates and most nitrate and other dissolved substances 
iu water are being studied in pilot plants facilities. Engineers are 
attempting to design beter membranes. The eventual product of this 
effort is reusable water rather than an effluent to discharge to some 
receiving water designated by a State agency for that purpose. Re- 
cycled reconditioned water is the ultimate goal to satisfy future 
water needs. 

Congress shows a distinct lack of orientation towards a largely 
urban population when grants for construction of waste-treatment 
plants was limited to $250,000 per municipality. This dollar ceiling 
was raised but not removed until fiscal 1068. In the preceding 12 
years almost half of the sewage treatment plants were built in villages 
with populations less than 2,500 and 92 percent with populations 
under 50,000. 

Congress has also left it up to the States to decide on pollution con- 
trol goals in determining the uses for a particular stream or lake. Each 
State decides stream characteristics such as dissolved oxygen, tempera- 
ture, phosphates, nitrates, residual chlorine, suspended and dissolved 
solids. Each State then sets up its own schedule for corrective meas- 
ures that would insure the stream quality agreed upon and prepare 
legal enforcement of the standards.. 

We recommend the elimination of this piecemeal approach to 
solving the pollution problems of these intra- and interstate water- 
ways. We believe the most reasonable approach to the solution of 
chemical, biological, and thermal pollution problems is the establish- 
ment of regional authorities or basin commissions such os the Ohio 
River Valley Sanitation Commission, ORSANCO, and Delaware 
River Basin Commission, DRBC, of which the Federal Government 
is a member. An example of the confusion caused by State-submitted 
standards in June 1967 occurs along the Ohio River where. Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio, West Virginia-Ohio, Kentucky-Ohio, and Indiana-Ken- 
tucky set different standards for water characteristics such as tem- 
perature. Kentucky submitted maximum temperature standard of 93 
degrees Fahrenheit while Indiana wants 90 degrees, Ohio set its 
limit at 93 deegrees, while West Vinpnia chose. 86 degrees, and Penn- 
sylvania decided on 86 degrees Fahrenheit. I sincerely hope the 
natural biological populations of the Ohio River can properly accli- 
mate to these ambiviient sets of standards. Michigan nas a regional 
problem of establishing both regional and international quality stand- 
ards. Certainly, thermal pollution and radioactive wastes levels, are 
possible future problems for the future of the Great Lakes. It is well 
established that thermal pollution accelerates eutrophication in lakes 
and changes the species diversity in rapidly flowing streams and 
rivers. '..'-V;-./: ^ 

We recommend that offshore oil drilling companies be required to 
build floating retention basins and or be charged a fee from $10,000 
per day for oil discharges into lakes and estuaries to cover the expense 
of removing and destroying oil slicks. We recommend the establishment 
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of special research grants for the study of the identification of specific 
crude oil types to pinpoint offenders. We also recommend research on 
the chronic effects of periodic and continuous small oil spills on the 
chemical and ecological changes of lakes and estuaries. 

We recommend the establishment of an agency at the Federal level, 
of government to coordinate the exchange of research information 
on the degradation, metabolic pathways, toxicity and vectors of trans- 
port for insecticides and herbicides. This agency should also be charged 
with the responsibility of monitoring pesticide levels in water levels 
and setting up standards fpr ; the. um of, pesticides and promoting mu- 
tual trust Detween existing Federal agencies in the excnange of valid 
data, c-'j . /" ; ; 

Federal funds would do more good in eliminating water pollution 
problems,' if river basin and/or regional lines were set up. More funds 
need to be channeled into applied research efforts directed towards 
identifying and measuring new and existing undetected organic mate- 
rials and; trace metals in surface waters and sewage plant effluents. 
Funds should also be allocated towards developing new waste treat-: 
ment processes and putting them to use. Research is needed to define the 
chronic and acute effects of recycling reconditioned waste water in 
the United States before we are compelled to resort to this source 
of potable water supply. 
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STATEMENT 07 BICHABD W. DODDS, STUDENT, SCHOOL OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH, UNIVEBfflTT OF MICHIOAN 

NUTRITION AMD INVOOMIOMT 

Mr. Dodds. Nutrition is an environmental problem because it affects 
our growth, helps determine the quality of fife which we experience, 
and takes away environmental resources such as water ana . energy 
which are in very short supply. . , 

For example, our diet in the United States includes a lot of meat; 
and meat is very expensive in terms of the resources consumed to 
produce it. Plant food for nourishing one human for 1 day costs 800 
gallons of water to produce. One pound of beef protein, which is not 
enough to nourish one human for lday , costs 2,300 gallons of water 
to 'produce. Our present standard of living uses 15,000 gallons of 
water per person per day. Given our rainfall, that means that the 
maximum population at this standard of living in terms of water alone 
which we can support is 230 million people. We are nearing that 
brink today. Without population control we will ultimately have to 
give up meat protein in our diets. 

Thus, nutrition is an environmental resource problem. But nutrition 
is also the environment from which we draw resources for our brains 
to grow, for our intelligence to develop, and for our bodies to gain 
height and weight. 

Ovemutrition is associated with cardiovascular disease and diabetes ; 
it has recently received much deserved attention. However, aualita* 
tively bad nutrition is not getting sufficient attention even for old. 
well-established issues which everyone assumes have been disposed 
of but are nelly lingering on. Our health education system has foiled 
when 20 percent of our families do not use iodised salt in their homes— 
even in areas of endemic goiter like the Greet Lakes region. Most 
consumers do not know that they should want iodised salt. Tb my own 
dismay, I discovered today that two of the three cartons of salt m my 
own home am noniodised; It is a failure of our laws that all the table 
salt for human consumption in the United States is not requited to be 
iodised. As a result restaurants, canned and prepackaged foods, and 
institutions which purchase their salt in bulk are using noniodised 
salt. And yet one estimate is that it would cost only $10j500 to iodise 
all thesalt for human consumption in the UrikedStatsa. j > 

When will we as a Nation make a conunkment to spread nutrition 
infonnation adequately among our pellet Eating laundry etarchin 
order to suppress appetite does not control weigbty.but it ia,widely 
practiced among the poor. It costs dairies one penny to add vitamin D 
to 1/)00 gallons of milk. Yet when I bought milk in Maryland, the 
vitamin D milk at the retail outlet cost fBOperlJOOO gal loos morethan 
the nonvitamin D milk from the same dairy. Aha then the cartons wen 
so very similar in color and layout that it waa hard to diaoover when 
the mflk label failed to show vitamin D.;When will we teach ourpeople 
oh. primertime television end other , communication; forms, tbetiroo- 
deficiency anemia in children ia prevented bye dietofinf antoersals, 
egg volt and red meat— not, by spinach, most patent medicimey pr 
hot OOgBl . , ( . .i '•*>{.,; 5 I •• • .(.,•( • -f i I ‘ 1 ; ) , , '< > 

Ovemutrition and bad nutrition are prableme. But I went to direct 
the majority of our attention today to undemutrition in tha United 
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States. In my croihion, it should be an official; positive, explicit, writ- 
ten policy of the UJS. Government, that no . infant- or child-citizen 
should suffer retarded intelligence, shortened height, inadequate 
weight gain, damaged nervous system; or delayed developmental mile- 
stones because of malnutrition. f ., 

I would suggest the creation !of a national institute for nutrition 
and charge it with primarily sociological and political dutieb^hough 
not excluding the oiomedical. This institute should implement tne 
nutrition services which it finds appropriate as a result of its research 
and developments It should conduct research and development 'on 
methods of distribution 1 of food^ culturally appropriate foods, and 
nutrition education through mass-media aimed at the entire popula- 
tion. Methods for distribution of free foods should be sought which 
avoid the utilization barriers which I will describe later ; for example, 
perhaps there should be neighborhood delivery of free food to homes 
in poor areas or perhaps community nutrition aides should be trained 
and sent into poor homes. Foods must be culturally appropriate to the 
people of the target population; as well as nutritionally adequate. Dr. 
Jack Geiger has suggested food forms andpackages for “soul food” 
under a jolly black giant label. The institute should be cohoerhed with 
prime-time mass media nutrition education techniques and 'should de- 
termine the desirability of starting; supporting, or legally protecting 
food-purchasing cooperatives started by the poor for tneir own neigh- 
borhoods. Lastly, food distribution programs should be under the con- 
trol solely of Health, Education, ‘ and’ Welfare 1 and notunder the De- 
partment of Agriculture. ' : ! X ;> 

These proposals are aimed at the following kinds of nutrition 
environment problems : When I lived and workedin Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, ana Washington, D.C.. I saw the effecte of undernutrition 
firsthand. I saw children fail, to thrive for lack of intake of adequate 
food. Children get some reversible and some irreversible supprearion 
of intelligence from 1 malnutrition, but it is all proventabm Mental 
retardation from malnutrition is a' preventable disease. Tha mal- 
nourished brain' does not grow .as fait as horinal.'The' reflexes ' are 
depremed. The child ton get infected more easily with beaied ears and 
pneumonia. How frustrating it is for aph/akiantobe able to' write 
a welfare or medicaid pieacnption for fm) worth of ampfcUlini for the 
infection , 1 but he can’t write tnafood proscription that migbtpievsnt 
a recurrence of the infoctioni Whenhe roes' a child failing togroir. in 
height dir weight for lack.of food, he cant write for the drug of choke: 
tlm,‘right teodai : ' > r :s( 

'■ The existing social institutions for d i scov erin g who id malnourished 
and tor getting fdod to them aro inadMpaateWhm 
Baltimoro formed a food-purchasing dooperatiroi they itere arivenout 
of business bjrloedl food-handling ordinandei hiyoiiMbythaindipahd- 
ent mocerik lirt me emphasise; tha institutions did inadequate; but 
the toluiblofr is'knbdmjitM *}} 

weight gro^h chaitl' r mm ^'th^shduM’bd d 1 ^ 

item to atehHor the adMtucyof growth of every child , in theUnitaid 



Statea.Lettts teach famtl i e aeve r y family— how tdchart tha growth 
of each of their childnn and to roak cate if growth la low. on ♦hseurva 
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We need to learn what are the barriers to the utilization of free 
food programs by our malnourished population. When free niilk for 
infants was given to poor Emilies in one Baltimore program, it! was 
stacked in unwieldy heavy cases in a clinic waiting room to which black 
mothers usually walked > several blocks with most of their children. 
Now, even if it is free, a woman can’t carry enough'milk for all of 
her children in heavy bulky cases several blocks’ walk and also watch 
the safety of her children. Is it 'any; wonder that the effects of the 
milk on this population were unmeasurable f ! 

Our nutrition is an important part of our environment. It affects 
us both grossly and subtly. Let us make a national commitment^ to 
make our nutritional environment adequate for all of oiir people.' 

STATEMENT 07 JAMES T. DEM07AM, GRADUATE IELL0W IM 

EMTOOIMEITAL HEALTH 8CIEHCBB AT THE USIVEI8ITT OF 

michigah ' " 1 -• • - I"! 



NUCLEAR POWER AND ENVIRONMENTAL POLLUTION 



Mr. Denovan. I would like to speak today on two subjects con- 
cerning nuclear power and environmental pollution. The first subject 
is the direction I believe this country should take in regards to elec- 
trical power production. The second is some essential areas "for 
research on environmental problems and what the Government’s role 
should be. • I 

I feel, as do most people in the United States, that there should be 
no sources of pollution contaminating the air and water in our en- 
virons. However, we are faced with an environmental crisis that the 
ever increasing population and technology have created. We have 
the problem of cleaning up our environment while still maintaining 
or improving our present standard of living. 

Our cities have become choked with smog and smoke from auto- 
mobiles and industrial plants. There is a continual buildup of sulfur 
dioxide and lead in our environment reaching as far as the Arctic. 
Present power production by fossil * fueled plants and automobiles 
are the largest contributors to our air pollution problem; It has 
been estimated that by the year 9000 the emission of sulfur dioxide 
from fossil fueled power plaints may reach 60.7 million tons annually. 

Many of our lakes and rivers are dying from municipal and indus- 
trial wastes. Excess phosphates and nitrates from poor or nonexistent 
sewage treatment create large algal blooms, and in many cases kill 
aquatio organisms. Pulp mills, steel mills, and other sources of toxic 
substances may completely strip a body of water of all living material. 
Drums may destroy the scenic beauty \ of; rivers and "interrupt the 
normal life processe s taking place in a river. > » lm n jli^i 

A possible solution to some of our environmental problems would 
be to produce electrical power.by nuclear reactors. Our needs for 
electrical i power double approximately every lO ^ears. Also, 
if we are to eliminate automobile pollution, ^we- may navetogo to 
electrical cars, which could require even more' electricity i - There > is 
also a diminishing supply of fossil fuels to operate conventional 
nowerplants. Therefore, I believe that we must turn to nuclear reactors 
for our power requirements. 
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Perhaps this sounds like replacing one type of pollutant with an- 
other, but I believe that nuclear reaotors will not create environ- 
mental problems as serious as other types of power production. The 
reason tor this belief are twofold. First, the effects of radiation have 
probably been studied more and are better understood than the 
effects of any other toxic substance. Most other industrial pollutants 
have been studied very little with emphasis being placed primarily 
on the short-term effects. Thousands of experiments have Ibeen con- 
ducted on both the short-term and long-term biological effects of 
radiation. Second, the nuclear industry is probably the moet strin- 
gently controlled of any industry in the United States. The amounts 
of radionuclides that may be released by nuclear industries are care- 
fully controlled by the Atomic Energy Commission and other gov- 
ernmental agencies. These limits for radioactive materials have been 
determined after many years of study by scientists throughout the 
world. The amounts decided upon have been based on both long-term 
and short-term effects of radiation. 

Future generations have been of utmost concern in the setting of 
radiation standards while other industrial pollutants have been con- 
trolled with only the short-term effect as the prime consideration. 
Various Federal and State agencies keep careful watch over the 
amounts of radionuclides present in the aquatic and terrestrial en- 
vironments, and constant air- and water-sampling programs are con- 
ducted. The nuclear industry generally puts more stringent controls 
upon itself than ‘ the Government requires. In actual practice most 
nuclear installations release much less radioactivity to the environ- 
ment than is allowed by Government standards. 

Continual research is being conducted on better methods for removal 
of radioactive materials from reactor effluents. As the technology be- 
comes available, lees and less radioactivity will be released to the en- 
vironment by nuclear facilities. It is for these reasons that I believe 
that nuclear power is the safest and cleanest energy source we have 
today and should be given every consideration when pollution prob- 
lems are being deliberated. 

While supporting nuclear energy, I do feel that all types of envi- 
ronmental contaminants, including radiation, should have much more 
time and energy devoted to research. In particular, the effects of these 
contaminants on the delicate balance in aauatic and terrestrial eco- 
systems should be studied. Government ana industry should support 
research on improved methods for safe disposal of all types of 
pollutants. 

In regards to the Government’s role in control of pollution and 
safety aspects of nuclear installations, I believe that the Atomic 
Energy Commission has been very effective. The AEC is responsible 
for both promotion and control of nuclear power, and they have been 
able to make the nuclear industry one of the safest. However, I do feel 
that any agency having responsibility for both promotion and control 
of any product places itself in a compromising situation. Perhaps it 
would be best if one agency were responsible for control end another 
for promotion of nuclear power. > 
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STATEMENT OF WABBEN F. MILLER, GRADUATE STUDENT IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RESOURCE FLAMMING AMD CONSERVATION, 
SCHOOL OF NATURAL RESOURCES, THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr. Miller. I am Warren P. Miller, currently a resident of Anin 
Arbor, Mich., and a graduate student in the natural resources admin* 
istration program of the Department of Resource Planning and Con- 
servation, School of Natural Resources, the University or Michigan. 1 

I would like to share with you today a few random thoughts on the 
overall organization and administration of the Federal Government’s 
response to this new nationwide awareness of environmental problems 
and to offer a few specific suggestions on how present Federal pro- 
grams might be restructured and new endeavors undertaken. But 
before I begin I would like to express my personal appreciation for 
the opportunity to appear, here today, and to commend tne subcommit- 
tee for taking time out of its busy schedule to come here and elicit the 
opinions of students on the broad range of environmental problems 
which face this Nation. Some of our comments may be somewnat more 
forthright than is common at congressional hearings; some may seem, 
at least at first glance, to smack of academic impractical ity. Without 
presuming to speak for any of my colleagues here today, I would ven- 
ture to say that none of us believes he has all the answers. Hopefully, 1 
though, we can provide you with a few fresh insights into these critical 
problems. .■ . " 

A great many Americans, if not a majority, are aware of and con- 
cerned about environmental problems. That environmental quality is 
now recognized (at least philosophically) as a popular and therefore 
politically supportable cause is evidenced by the President’s state of 
the Union address and several of his subsequent messages to the Con- 
gress, and by the spate of environmental legislation that has been 
introduced both in tne Congress and in many State legislatures across 
the Nation. Yet much of tne substantive legislation is predicated on 
the continuation of existing governmental approaches to problems, 
rather than exploring new ones. Basically, tne response has been 
either to spend more money on existing programs or to enact stricter 
regulatory measures. 

This is not to say that more money and stricter regulation is not 
needed in some areas. But I would submit that other changes are 
needed as well. • ' ’ ; 

Possibly the most important facet of the general concern about 
environmental quality is that we as a society are finally awakening 
to the realization that our actions, whether individually or collec- 
tively taken, must, be judged in the context of the overall goals and 
aspirations of society, ana not just on the basis of whether they ac-. 
oomplish the narrowly stated purpose for whicfr they ; were under- 
taken. If this is indeed the case, as I believe it is, then virtually all 
governmental programs must be rethought. By and large, the Fed- 
eral Government’s domestic programs are mostly made up of sepa- 
rately enacted smaller programs designed to deal with one particular 
problem or set of problems. Sometimes there is continuity and order, 
sometimes not. A particularly good example of this problem is the 
Federal Government's involvement in the vital and complicated busi* 
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ness of moving people and goods from one place to another : Trans- 
portation. Them is Federal involvement in virtually every mode of 
transportation, and each type of involvement has its own history : 
Safety regulations for the railroads in the 19th century.- and for 
automobiles in the 1960’s; Federal aid for road construction beginning 
before 1920, and Federal involvement. in aerial navigation ana, later, 
airport construction as that mode of transportation became nation- 
ally important. Each program has grown independently and, while 
all of the nonregulatory transportation programs are now housed ad- 
ministratively under one departmental root, the programs’ enabling 
legislation and appropriations authorizations are the province of sev- 
eral different committees in the House and Senate. 

Similar comments could be made about the Federal involvement 
in water resources planning and development, with the Corps of Engi- 
neers (flood control and navigation), the Bureau ; of Reclamation 
(principally irrigation), the Department of Agriculture^ . small 
watersheds program (Public Law 566) — to name a few— «U involved 
in the construction of dams and other water control , structures. 

Throe two cases are neither the only nor the. most serious examples 
of confused governmental involvement in environmentally critical 
areas. Citing them does, however, make a point : Before. any. real, and 
lasting order can be’ made of, the Government’s environmental pro- 
grams, there will have to be a largerscale ! review of administrative 
organization and of congressional committee jurisdictions. I, urge you 
to consider, therefore, the creation of a “Special Task Force on Execu- 
tive and Congressional Reorganization for Environmental Programs.” 
Composed of individuals from both. the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal Government , and from outside the. Federal 
Government, chaired by a distinguished private citizen appointed by 
the President with the approval of both Houses of Congress the task 
force would have the difficult job of analyzing virtually all, Federal 
domestic programs to determine . how they can be best, fit together 
into Cabinet-level .departments, and to recommend a realinement of 
congressional committee responsibilities which would bring all related 
Government programs under the jurisdiction of a angle committee in 
each House.; ' /, ./ ’ v ". T: i, V 

JHiether governmental reorganization oh such a massive scale could 
ever be accomplished is problematical. To say. that a realignment of the 
responsibilities of many of, the oldest and most prestigious committees 
would be traumatic is to understate the case. I believe suoh an enormous 
task would be highly desirable, nonetheless..,, /!. /! 

In the same vein but on a slightly less .formidable level, serious 
thought should be given to the consolidation of all Federal and feder- 
ally supported environmental resrorch and. development efforts under 
one independent agency.; In many instances several agencies are con- 
ducting or sponsoring reeearch in a given field, with little or no poor- 
dination as to, who is funding what and, more importantly, .whether 
all types of research in . a given problem ana are ui : fact, being 

supported* v . 4 . * • ■ >';! fr*'* ‘V;{ * 'r* .• •’ \\ )*V7(‘i r ■/ ! 

. The creation of mi independent EnVironmental Research Agency, 
similar in autonomy to the National Science, Foundation, .would be 
able to provide a more coherent framework for the .Nation’s environ- 
mental research effort Its greatest influence would come, howeyeg, if 
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tied to a National Environmental Planning Council, also independent 
of the administrating departments and agencies. My arguments for 
such a council are based on the same thesis as that on which my recom- 
mendations regarding executive and congressional committee reoiga- 
nazition are predicated : That many of the - Federal agencies most 
intimately involved with environmental matters are geared to produce 
one type of product or service, and should not be held responsible for 
deciding what type of product or service is needed to solve a particular 
problem. In the past, the Bureau of the Budget has fulfilled an analo*, 
gous role, balancing off the efficacy of various solutions and proposals 
to a given problem ; I would suggest that this function should be sys- 
tematized and made independent of the executive, and that the process 
of decisionmakingJ&tertnictuivd : Once a problem or potential area 
of Federal involvement is {identified, it would be the responsibility of 
the planning council to determine the best approach-— the best type of 
solution ; only after this js accomplished would a line operating agency 
be given the responsibility of developing specific program plans ana 
effecting them. ■ 

Now that I have presented a number of generalized, long-range 
(some nught call them “blue-sky”) suggestions, permit me to offer a 
few specific and programatic recommendations i.r.y-. , ’ufrVV; <-y 

1; Traiuportatim planning and financing 'J i i; 

The Highway Trust Fund should be 'abolished and replaced with a 
Transportation Trust Fund, into which wbutd be paid all of the cur- 
rent tues and revenues now accruing fo the HignwayTrust Fund. 
Likewise the newly established Airport Trust Fund. The Transporta- 
tion Trust Fund should also receive from the general treasury reve- 
nues an amount no less than is now authorized For urban mass transit 
arid interurban rail demonstration projects. The establishment of such 
a fund would permit, for the first time, the development of coordinated 
transportation plans throughout the Nation aha especially ' in urban 
areas, by removing some of the uncertainty which has plagued trans- 
portation planners as to the potential availability of runuB for mass 
transit grantseven a few years hence. 1 

2. Water rctourcet and water pollution control hi/ifi >.!• ’hwt.'vA 

The Congress is to be commended for its actions in. apropriating 
funds for water pollution control last session; So, too(is the President 
for his recently announced pnmm for the construction of municipal 
wastewater treatment plants. Yet as valuable as these funds are, much 
more is ; needed. Furthermore, treatment of municipal sewage is ! hot 
going to solve the water pollution problems in this ;country ; it is be-: 
coming increasingly clear that: storm water discharges, especially in 
urban areas where air pollution is a serious probletn,are a major source 
of pollutants to the receiving wateti& <»«* huttmtw w 

Yet : while technologies are available for the treatment of - some' 
wastes, and some- areas of water resources^ research are heing inoreas-; 
ingly supported, one of the most important 'research efforts engaged 
in tne investigation of the ecology of the Oreat Lakes, the4argest 
supply of fresh water in the Nation, has been downgraded. I strongly 
urge that full funding be restored for the Great Lakes Research Lab- 
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oratory and support staff, regardless of whether the facility is admin- 
istratively transferred from the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, or not. The interruption 
of on-going research activities would be far more costly to the Nation’s 
environmental quality program than the dollars to be saved would 
indicate. - ..•* ,• • • • - -- •• - • 



3. Planning astiatance 

' Section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 has provided State and local 
governments with badly needed funds with which to develop compre- 
hensive planning programs. In addition to its impact on Federal and 
State governments, tne new concern for environmental problems has 
stimulated, at the local government level, commitments to environ- 
mental programs. If these programs are to become reality; and to be 
soundly conceived, great care must be taken in their planning. It is 
my understanding that many community planning programs previ- 
ously supported by 701 grants are being phased out, just at a time when 
the potential payoffs from them seem to oe greater than ever. 



4. Community citizen participation in environmental quality 

We are only just grasping the complexity of our environmental 
problems. While a strong leadership role is needed on the part of the 
Federal Government, it is imperative that, citizens be encouraged to 
take part in the decisionmaking processes at the local community level. 
As tne issues become more complex and the solutions more compli- 
cated, this will become increasingly more difficult unless new manage- 
ment and institutional strategies are developed, and new communica- 
tions techniques devised for presenting options and alternatives to the 
layman. 

There are already, examples where elected and appointed local offi- 
cials have accepted, largely on blind faith, the recommendations of 
engineers, systems specialists, and other technically oriented profes- 
sionals as to how the community should proceed in solving a problem. 
Unless policymaking is to to given over entirely to the technical pro- 
fessions, a new breed of “environmental generalists” is needed: Indi- 
viduals, or teams of individuals, who are able to act as interpreters 
between the technical specialists, the planners, and the citizenry,, to 
assist the residents in planning for the future, then to “translate” these 
environmental goals , to the planners and technical specialists, and, 
finally, present the results of their deliberations back to the lay mem- 
bers of tne community for their decision. :>*■ • > : 

The use of such a decisionmaking technique would hot be inexpen-' 
sive, nor%ill it expedite community policy decisions. Yet as our society 
becomes increasingly more complex, , and solutions , to technological 
and sociological problems are demanded, it is the only alternative I 
can foresee to what amounts to an abdication of participatory democ- 
racy in, favor of chaotic nondecisions and nonplanning or increased 
Federal— and to a lesser extent State — control over local decisions. 
Neither solution is particularly attractive, at least to me; 1 nor is either 
alternative necessary. ; --d f >*. 

Thank youi. . . 



STATEMENTS OF ROGER I. CONKER AND WILLIAM A. IRWIN, UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN LAW SCHOOL, ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 

SOCIETY 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Conner (for and with Mr. Irwin). There is growing evidence 
that the problems of pollution and other environmental ills are grow- 
ing worse, and that strategies for coping with them have yet to be 
devised. The prophets of doom are haying a field day ; the frightening 
part is that thev may be right. In light of the i mp ending crisis, the 
responsibility of this Congress is awesome indeed. We offer the follow- 
ing ideas as specific steps which the Congress can take in order that 
we can better protect our earth. 

The University of Michigan Environmental Law Society and 
ENACT (Environmental Action for Survival) urge consideration of 
the following specific legislative proposals : 

1. Amend section 702 of title 5 of the United States Code by adding 
the following language : 

An action In a court of the United States seeking relief other than money, 
damages and stating a claim that an agency or an officer or employee thereof 
acted or failed to act In an official capacity or under color of legal authority shall 
not be dismissed nor relief therein dented on the ground that It Is against the 
United States or that the United States; Is an Indispensable party. The United 
States may be named as a defendant In any such action, and a Judgment or! decree 
may be entered against the United States. Nothing herein (1) affects other limita- 
tions on Judicial review or the power or duty of die court to dismiss any action 
or deny relief on any other appropriate legal or equitable ground ; or (2) confers 
authority to grant relief If any other statute that grants consent to suit expressly 
or Impliedly forbids the relief which Is sought 

A recommendation embodying this language was adopted by the 
Administrative Conference of the United States on October 21,1969 
(recommendation 9), and reported a week later in 38 US. Law Week 
2242 ( 1969). The following paragraphs in support of the recommenida-,. 
tion are quoted with -permission of Roger C. Gramton, professor of 
law, University of Michigan, from his January 1970 article in the 
Michigan Law Review entitled “Nonstatutoiy Review of Federal 
Administrative Action : The Need for Statutory Reform of Sovereign 
Immunity, Subject Matter Jurisdiction, ana Parties Defendant,” 
which appears in 68 Michigan Law Review 889-470 : •> .<■. >- 

Today, even more than In the lttMTs, It' Is true that 'The Supreme Court In 
modern times has * * * tended actually to enlarge the scope of sovereign Im- 
munity, out of misapprehension of Its historical' foundations. * * *” The Court 
now seems to regard It as settled that the general contours of the doctrine were 
established In Larson v. Domestic and Foreign' Commerce Corf. (887 U.8. 682 
(1M0). Since there ls.no discernible pressure for change emanating from the 
Supreme Court, the Impetus for reform must come from Congress. The failure 
of the courts to develop a sound Jurisprudence In this area argues In favor of a 
legislative solution. Moreover, Important .questions , of [policy, appropriate for 
legislative Judgment, are. Involved and a, legislative. .approach; to the problem 
Is desirable. A,,,.' i'% -KiMo ■■ 

The need, for statutory reform of sovereign Immunity rests .fundamentally; 
on the belief that the doctrine hinders a rational determination of basic Issues 
of the availability, the timing, or the form pf. Judicial review of administrative 
action. Sovereign Immunity, as a , barrier to Judicial review, of administrative 
action should be eliminated, but without otherwise, affecting the availability or 
timing of Judicial review. This benedclat step can. be taken without , expanding 
the liability, of the United States for money ‘damages; and . without displacing, 
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congressional judgments, embodied Id various statutes, that a particular remedy 
should be the exclusive remedy in a given situation.. ■ . . 

It Is time for Congress to reassert the fundamental proposition stated by 
Justice Miller in 1822: "Courts of justice are established, not only to decide 
rights In controversy between them and. the Government. * * *” ( United State* 
v. Lee, 106U.S. 196, 220 (1882) ). ,;i . ' ‘ ; 

The law of sovereign immunity, as elaborated In a number of fairly recent 
cases, is Illogical, confusing, and erratic. Law that is confused, artificial, and 
erratic Is likely to. produce unjust results as well as wasted effort The doctrine, 
of sovereign Immunity fulfills these unpleasant expectations by distracting attri- 
tion from the real issues, of whether judicial review or specific relief should he 
available: In a particular situation and, by directing attention to the sophistries, 
false pretenses, and unreality of present law. - * ■*> • 

If problems related i to sovereign, immunity arose Infrequently,: it would be 
possible . to regard the defects and. wastefulness of the doctrine with a degree 
of equanimity. The litigating practice of the Department of Justice, however, 
ensures that sovereign immunity arguments are presented In hundreds of cases 
each year. The Department asserts sovereign Immunity,' usually as oneof a bat- 
tery of grounds for dismissal of. a plaintiff's complaint, In a substantial portion 
of the cases Involving nonstatutory review of Federal administrative action. Only : 
If tradition or. hddlngs make It absolutely dear that the suit against the officer 
is an appropriate form of judicial review, as In the rase of Post Office fraud 
orders, Is the defense not asserted. This practice was recently criticised by Judge 
Friendly, who said: “[L]aw officers of the .Government ought not to take up 
the time of busy judges or of opposing parties by , advancing, an argument so 
plainly, foreclosed by 8upreme Court decisions.”, Desiute .this statement, however, 
the confusion In the rase . law provides’ justMcatlbn for die. use of si sovereign. 
Immunity argument by government lawyers, whoUre as eager to. win their cases 
as are the : other;lawyers. Busy district Judges, less familiar than Judge Friendly 
with the Intricacies of nonstatutory, review, are often led to deny a hearing on 
the merits to some litigants who: should receive one. Indeed. tbe Mandsmus and 
Venue Act of 1902,' by allowing nonstatutory-revlew actions to be brought in the 
plaintiffs borne district rather than 'solely in the District of Columbia, has had 
the effect of exposing all Federal judges to a highly Intricate specialty of Federal 
law that had prevously been mastered by only a few. ' " ! ' ; *' •; ' '} ' 

The doctrine of sovereign immunity: has been: part of Anglo-American law for 
centuries. Legislative provision of remedies, against . the. United States has taken 
place, against a background in which sovereign immunity was an Important 
feature. The major problem In drafting a reform Statute is to achieve the 
objective of facilitating nonstatutory judicial review of Federal admlnlstrative 
action . without affecting the existing pattern -of statutory. , remedies, without ; 
exposing the United , States to new liability for money/ damages, .and .without 
upsetting congressional judgments that a particular remedy, in a given situation 
should be the excluslve remedy.' ' l ■ .-/.wy-.-.-j ; 

These objectives may be accomplished by adding the above language to section 
702 of title 8 of the United States Code. ; >? i, -f-HSiii ;,-;v ; *i 

An explanatory not© provided by the Committee on Judicial Review 
of the Administrative Conference of the .United States is also included. 
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. .; V. r./i Explanatory, note I,-,;;; 

A. Aiicirniitiurr . to . 8 U.8.C. : 1 702 



. V' -.*.51' u : 
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1. Applicability of recommendation. The first clause of tbe proposed recom- 
mendation limits tiie application of tbe doctrine of sovereign immunity. Clalina 
challenging official action or nonaction, and seeking relief other than money 
damages,' should not be barred by sorereignlmmunlty. The e*plldtexduaionof 
monetary relief makes dear that soverelgnimmnhlty la abolished only In actions 
for specific relief— injunction, declaratory Judgment, mandatory relief, quiet 
title, 1 and ejectment. 1 Thus limitations’ on' the recovery of mooey daniages^^ 
tained In the' Federal' Tort Claims' Act the Tucker Act.'or.slmUar statutes are 
unaffected.' The consent to suit la also limitedtodalms In Ibderal' charts'; hence' 
the United ‘States would remain ' Immune from aultlafltatecourta.The waiver 
of lmmnnity extends only 1 to action* challenging the legality of Federal action 
(orUonactlUn)f if would not ' extend to proc^ngslnwhttiijfUdmloflcere 
or 1 agendas rare not ! acting > ln : thdr "oflklal rapadtyor Under color of legal 
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authority.” This language Is taken from 28 U.S.C. 1 1301(e), which would govern 
venue and; service-of-process In actions falling within the purview of the 
recommendation. , ... ••• : 

Although the recommendation does.not use the term “specific relief,” the prin- 
cipal effect of the amendment will be to cut off the defense of sovereign Immunity 
In suits for specific relief. Perhaps 00 percent of the cases affected will be suits 
for Injunction or declaratory Judgment or .for both, and perhaps most of the rest 
will be suits for relief In the nature of mandamus. Other forms of specific relief — 
for example, quiet title, ejectment, habeas corpus— are Included. Recovery of 
money damages, however, is excluded from the recommendation. , . . ! 

Because the amendment . Is to be added to. 5 U.B.C. | 702 (a provision of. the 
Administrative Procedure Act entitled "right of review”) It will be applicable 
only to functions falling within the • definition of "agency” In 5 O.8.C. 1 701. 
Section 701(b)(1) defines "agency” very broadly as "each authority of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, , whether or not It Is within or subject to review 
by another agency” except or a list of exempt agencies or functions: Congress, 
Federal courts, governments of territories or of the District of Columbia, media- 
tion boards, courts-martial, and certain other military, wartime, and emergency 
functions. The proposed amendment will also not apply “to the extent that • • • 
statutes "preclude Judicial review • • • or • • * agency 'fiction Is committed 
to agency discretion by law.” 5 U.8.C. 1701(a). The case law concerning the two 
categories of review precluded by statute and action “committed" to agency 
discretion Is thus untouched by the proposed amendment . . .... •• 

2. Binding effect of; Judgment. The recommendation does not In express terms 
deal with the condustveness of a Judgment ln a suit against' ah officer or agency. 
Under existing law, however, when ; the Attorney General or other authorlaed 
legal officer, ofithe United. States defends an officer or agency acting, In hisioflklal 
capacity or under color, of legal authority, the United States Is bound by the 
resulting Judgment or decree unless under the circumstances It would be unfair 
to hind the United States. The courts 'may be relied upon toi handle this matter 
sensibly.: .u< v -y,i v-isj-f*-.*- ^.-* an ; ! 

8. Late other thentovercign immunity unchanged. Government defenses other 
than sovereign Immunity remain unaffected by the proponed amendment. Indeed, 
all law other than the law of sovereign Immunity is unchanged. A very large 
proportion of all cases that have been dispose d of on the ground’ of sovereign 
immunity, perhaps as many as nine-tenths, might have been won by the Govern- 
ment on. some ground other than sovereign immunity, including the merits. 
Because nothing is changed except the law of sovereign Immunity, and because 
all other constitutional law, statutory lair, and common law remains unchanged, 
the Government may still win cases on such grounds ais unrevtewabillty,' stand- 
lng, ripeness, exhaustion, primary Jurisdiction, or any other legal or equitable 
principle. Yet +o the extent that the proposed amendment will remove the defense 
of sovereign Immunity, a larger proportion of the .cases brought will: be decided 
on their merits. 

The lack of effect on law other than sovereign Immunity is hot left to Implica- 
tion : clause (1) of the proviso makes clear that other limitations on Judicial 
review are unaffected .and that all other, legal and, equitable grounds for dismissal 
of actions for. specific relief, are. preserved. These grounds Include, but '.are not 
limited to,' the following : (1) extraordinary, relief should not be granted because 
of the hardship to the defendant or to the public (“balancing the equities”),' or 
because theplalnfilUhas an adequate remedy* at law ;> (2) action committed to 
agency , discretion; i (8) ,expreaa .or., Implied* preclusion *of (judicial i review; i,(4) 
standing;. (fi) ripeness; ,(#)? failure to exhaust adminlstratlve remedlea; and (7) 
an exclusive alternative remedy. Special doctrines favoring file United States as 
'a litigant, 1 such as the' inapplicability^ of statuteh of limitations to'cheims asserted 
by the United States, are unaffected. Statutory or rule provisions denying author- 
ity, for lajunctive relief (for example, 26 *U.B.C. ; f 7421 and 28 U.S.O. 1 2201 /pro- 
hibiting injunctive and ..declaratory relief, against eoliectioo of Federal taxes) 
or other matters (for example, . rule I8(d), deal!ug with' counterclaims against 
the United States) wrhaln , hhchani^' l!, V ; ' uU ^' , ' 11 " " , V 1 
mi 4, Where Congress hee pnvtie* oa’etoaefcw rented#.' Clause (t) & the proviso 
la concerned i with situations In whtehCoogrees has conaen ted to suit and the 
remedy provided Is .Intended to be. Urn . exclusive tesMdj. The , Tucker Act and 
the Court of ‘Claims Act provide apt Illustrations. Congress, hr creating a damage 
redemy for contract claims/ with, Jurisdiction limited to’the 'Codrt of Clalms 
except In sults for lean than fMMNN), Intended to forecloee Specific performance 
of Government contracts. In the terms of the proviso, a statute granting ' con- 
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sent to suit, for example, tbe Tucker Act, 'impliedly forbids” relief other than 
the remedy provided by tbe act Thus tbe partial abolition of sovereign immunity 
brought about by tbe proposal does not change existing limitations on specific 
relief, if any, derived from statutes dealing with such matters as Government 
contracts, Indian claims, patent infringement, tax claims, and tort claims. Stat- 
utes providing an exclusive method of judicial review of particular administra- 
tive action also remain unaffected. The intent of the proposal, however, Is to 
overrule ifotone v. Botodofe, 80S U.8. 6(8 (1962), which held that sovereign 
immunity barred specific relief for an alleged unconstitutional taking. 

The language of clause (2) of the proviso directs attention to particular 
statutes and the decisions Interpreting them. If a statute "grants consent to suit” 
with respect to a , particular subject matter, specific relief max be obtained only 
if Congress has not intended the provision for monetary relief to be the exclusive 
remedy. ••• \ ■ •••••■ 

Clause (2) of tbe proviso does not withdraw specific relief In any situation In 
which It is now available. It merely provides that new authority to grant specific 
relief Is not conferred when Congress has dealt In particularity with a claim and 
Intended a monetary remedy to be the exclusive remedy. 1 : 

2. Amend section 411 of title 33 of the United States Code by in- 

creasing the amount of the maximum fine to $8,000 and of the mini- 
mum fine to $3 t 000. •• 

3. Enact legislation providing for regional intrastate and interstate 
water quality management associations supported by revenues levied 
either by the associations themselves or the Department of Treasury 
on all substances discharged into navigable waters of the United States 
which impair or degrade the quality of those waierv. 

S. 3181, introduced November 25j ,1969, by Senator Proxmire and 
nine others, is an example of such proposed legislation, the rationale 
for which was stated in Dr. Allen V. Kneese’s testimony; to the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress on September 23,1969. ' 1 

(Subcommittee Note.-— See also Dr. Kneese’s testimony before the 
subcommittee concerning S. 3181, supra^ Friday, Feb. 6, 19T0.) 

4. Give citizens standing to sue admimstrative agencies or private 
persons who are damaging or. threatening the environment 

The primary , efforts tiros far in the area of environmental quality 
have been essentially limited to setting out specific standards for par- 
ticular problems, and then establishing some mechanism for enforce- 
ment. While such legislation is necessary, it is not sufficient to cope with 
the varied threats to the environment which we face. The difficulty is 
that every problem cannot be foreseen in advance; some mechanism for 
dealing with unanticipated or neglected problems must be established. 
In the more traditional areas of property, tort. andcontractlawwe 
have long recpgiiized jthitt • statutes cannot ; be , anrfted to> meet' eriray 
problem, and tiros we rely on the common law syitem.; It. would seem 
that if citizens could go to ibe cdurts, we could better meet environ- 
mental problems as they arise, deriring a; solution appropriate to the 
occasion. What we neiro is the,deiytibpment oferirironmental common 

laW,: .'»** •.I'; 'if. - ?;»*?-*■- V; I •:•!(■) V'! 

Another reason to open the courts to citizens is to provide finr review 
of administrative deciriona : Agencies make de^iriohs every day whidh 
significantiv' affect our einviitmment, and even the' 'wisest, .can. makea 
mistake. More importantly, regulatory agencies often acquire the 
perspectives and values of the regulatea, or become too siiigleminded. 
When fundamental value judgments— such ; !' parks versus high- 
waysf^have to be made, there must be a ichecx to insure that the agency 
has considered all alternatives,; and placed the public: interest above 
private interests.-" •>« '■■■ *«••<•»! :-4*. -.a 



It is useful in this connection to note what the courts have done 
with environmental suits thus far. Some courts have renuired that 
agencies justify decisions, while others have remanded the dispute 
to more broadly representative bodies. The result in each case is that 
the court requires the decisionmakers to give adequate weight to the 
public interest. 

Such successes are few and far between, however. Many cases have 
been rejected out of hand because citizens do not have “standing” to 
sue administrative agencies. Prof. Joseph Sax of the University of 
Michigan Law School has written that: ■; 

Our failure thus far to open the way to the development of a common law 
In this area has been very damaging. In a number of cases. Judges have been 
deeply troubled by complaints put before them, which raised serious environ- 
mental problems ; but they have felt dutybound to dismiss the cases because they 
felt the legislature had given them to mandate to cope with environmental prob- 
lems. This Is wrong and should not be countenanced. 

We submit that legislation is necessary to eliminate the problem 
of “standing to sue.” 

The first requirement is a bill which authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral, local governmental entities, and private citizens to bring suit when 
they believe any public or private program is haying an unnecessarily 
harmful effect on the environment. Several features should be included 
in such a bill. As soon as the plaintiffs have established a prima facie 
case, the burden of proof should shift to defendant to show that harms 
will not result. When a decision can affect our life system we must act 
with utmost caution. If a court finds that the program or product 
does unnecessarily threaten the quality of environment, it can either 
order the conduct to stop, limit it to minimize or prohibit its destruc- 
tiveness, or remand the issue to an administrative agency for further 
consideration..' .. ,0 



STATEMENT 07 AETHUB l HAI80I, PH. D. 8TUDEHT II ECOLOGY, 

■ UmVEBSITY OF mCHTOAH 

Mr. Hanson. There are certain environmental problem areas which 
have become symbolic of man’s abuse of the biosphere! Some examples 
are : The smog of Los Angeles, strip mines in Kentucky, and the de- 
struction of redwood stands in California. In my pedicular discipline, 
aquatic ecology, the incririible changes in ; the Great Lakes ecosystem 
exemplify changes which are threatening the stability of life in lakes 
around our Nation and in the' oceans which provide essriitial ingredi- 
ents 'of life— oxygen and food. ‘ ;/•: V ' > '■'£ . ‘ ; ‘ )' ’ '•) ' 

All available evidence points to continued serious changes in the 
diversity and abundance of life in the Great Lakes. It is apparent 
that, as population expands, the problems will be intensified. From 
past experience we know tint inadequate research and just plain dumb 
decisions have brought about crisis after crisis v in the management 
of resources! There has been, a proliferation of agencies, preponsible 

Iaw irowl/Mio oiikan^n Airnwall mown i va mnni ri twvUlfttia - * 7 r V**- 4 - 



I would like to.bring attention to a mdstseribus mtVatibri which has 
suddenly developed in the world’s finest fresh-water research labora- 
tory— the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries’ Ann Arbor station. Pro- 
grams of limnological, research, fishery surveys, and ecosystem studies 
have been canned out by this lab since 1927, In the past, these programs 
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have resulted in the development of techniques for successfully com- 
bating the sea lamprey’s devasting effect on the Great Lakes fisheries 
resource, assessing the deterioration of Lake Erie and, most recently, 
providing information on the impact of pesticides on the chain of life 
in the lakes. It is no overstatement to say that this laboratory is the 
most important monitor of the biological changes in the Great Lakes. 

In late February, the Department of the Interior made known its 
intentions to discontinue the work of the Great Lakes region of the ; 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. Specifically^ the Ann Arbor labora- 
tory would be transferred to the control of the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife. From within a smokescreen of rhetoric, the Depart- 
ment issues pious, and sometimes conflicting, statements of continu- 
ing— and indeed even expanding— the role of the Great Lakes fishery 
laboratory. At the same moment the Department of the Interior is 
moving to emasculate the programs of the lab with surgical precision. 

Plans call for an immediate reduction of , $400,000 and a release of 
26 personnel. Starting July lj 1970, the second phase takes effect: A 
reduction in operating budget from $1.2 million to $376,000. This 
reduced budget will finance 15 people, including the janitor, but will 
provide virtually no funds for research. In other words, vital > moni- 
toring of lake parameters will cease. By July 1, 1971, the BCF. will 
have totally pulled Out— both money and manpower. V r # V /. ■ - 

The Bureau Of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife will be gi ven the re- 
sponsibility of assuming present' projects, but; with no money Or per- 
sonnel specifically earmarked for these purposes. In short, a. building 
shell, filing 'cabinets, Slid' a miscellany of equipment will be' available 
•’tOthUnev^aht^^ i: T. > 

There seems to bo a total lack Of long-range planning in . the<deci8ion 
to transfer responsibilities/ Certainly it will take 1 preci^; yearo^ tO 
develop the teamwork and expertise* necessary to establish effective 
data collection. But there is, a good.probabihty, that the basic lim- 
nological and fisheries , programs ' now ' bein g l^ri ducti^ by 1 the 'BCF 
will never be redeveloped. Traditionally, BSFW research philosophy 
haS tended to focus on immediate problems— the .equivalent i of “nre- 

I a,m.struck,by the time scales on which we operate~« few months 
to torpedo aui - ra effort, years to rebtlild. We capnot 

take tne chance of d^rpying valuable monitoriim programs. Ifaw is 
not the time for budteVcutbacks: If you gentlemen kad been oh campus 
yesterday you would have heaid a'panel of distingu^ed wiemtists talk 
in terms of a few decades ' before imVemble chmog^s occur in the 
Great Lakes—not j ustLake Erie, but the one , by.ohcall : the others. " 
Atthis^grant^^ ' 

petition was circulated, d^ohiff rating; the ! concern ;oi, t students, 
$ f^ comm^nity on G»»s, issue,/ : 

statemejitof william 3 ii .. ibacTJur, : .’wl; 'iilAinn^ 

. HfVIBiQMlkEHTAI, EDUCATI0M, DEPABTMOT OF MflOUBCE 

PI^mniG. AMD 00H8EBVATI0M, UWVEE8ITT <H! MICHHJAM 

• j .‘;fwtr; i . ilr i j 'i ! > u:?-’ - jfr&Vl Jii'li ,«i hfft'fi > i'i vs t l 'v! tab b ! . 

Mr. Bat Air. 5 Gentlemen, 1 my ; name is ;Bill Biqriih; I kin a doctoral 
. student-in environmental Plication in’ the 1 Department of ‘Resource 
Planning and Conservation at the University of Michigan. I have for 
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the last 4 years been an environmetal education concultant in various 
school systems in the State of Michigan. My testimony concerns envi- 
ronmental education in the Unitea States with suggestion for its 
immediate future: . ^ 

Education directed toward our environment historically has been 
oriented to resources. In the early; 1900’s the American Association for 
Nature Study : actively promoted programs aimed at developing an 
understanding, respect, and sensitivity for the natural environment. 
Extensive programs in outdoor education with an emphasis on school 
camping came into the resource education' forefront in the' 1920’s. Its 
philosophy has focused upon enriching, utilizing and complementing" 
the content area of the curriculum through firsthand experiences in 
t the outdoors. Another and perhaps the most extensive program con- 

( ceming the environment has been conservation education. It has been 

t aimed at learning the importance of natural resources and acquiring 

| a knowledge to use them wisely. > , 

\ Today we have extensive programs operating under i these three 

1 philosophies in our school systems, nature centers, camp programs, and 

1 other education areas. A vast multitude of educational, programs seem 

1 to have a little piece of this “motherhood”, pie which resulted in 1966 

I - - in approximately $100 million spent on-free and inexpensive conserva- 
[ tion education materials. buy. ' UMia • ;>*$»> . 1 ; 

I .Despite such educational thrusts concerning the environment, we 

are in the midst of an unparalleled ecological crisis where the environ- 
mentally ignorant and apathetic citizen prevails. >yJ-j ! i 

:). « As we examine possible alternatives for solution for this crisis,' edu- 
cation must become part of the solution, not part of the problem. 

: To i help Iwork. toward this objective, a mawive infusion of fimds 
alone : into present > education programs will ■ not be the answer: For 
certainly there first should be a critical examination of existing pro- 
grams. Their effectiveness and sucoess has to be seriously, questioned 
in terms of measurebje resid^ In studies:that dmve done justthis, 

;ii lt ha8 been recognized that envmmmental education programs are 
rural,' . rather than urban, oriented ;fhey: are resource-centered rather 
than man-centered;, they are more evangelical than ecological; ithey 
focus mi broad general issues, with little concentration on tnelocal or 
regional level: and they, do. not stress, effective direct 'citizen section 
in problem wlutibn. Furthermore, these programs are characterized 
. by tunnel vision rather .than an integrated approach This is exempli- 
fied in the earlier publication cost statistics where most material^ is 
repetitiousandsmacksofpublic relatiOnsonthepart off charitable’’ 
institutions and corporations that produce most of- it:u>;%i wi n :.i • • * i 

a.! Today, 'programs are needed from the preschool years through adult 
veaiqto produce w citizenry that isiknowledgeable about the biophysi- 
cal evironment and; its assodated- problems^ is aware! of how to be enec- 
tive to solve there prtblems,^ ana is motivated foYwork .toward their 
solution. Such programs have to be relevant to the ileaimer, emphasize 
the process of piotuem wiving, insure’ that the learneriplays an active 
role inf the learning, process and be dedicated tb< probing of theiun- 
iknown rather .than the known. They, must also have a; basic ecological 
.foundation... xe*)-jr: » h '>'• t v J ; j vi 7 ,i i q .. /ib id x 1 ’9 -ip*.'’ r 

", •. :i ; n .‘vb/j .ijf /.i y ?</•. s ' {;s: ii r*rr 
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Other, and perhaps more fundamental limiting concerns, must be 
raised concerning past and present environmental education programs. 
In order to work effectively toward a high-quality environment (which 
economist Kenneth Boulding portrays as “one with a goal of maxi- 
mizing the amount of individual freedom and creativity which can 
be attained within the limitation of a socially controlled spaceship 
society”), there have to be sweeping fundamental changes within our 
social system; Education programs cannot alone institute the imme- 
diate changes that are needed. Much will have to cgme from new legis- 
lation, policy changes, the creation of new institutions, and a complete 
redefinition of our present value structure. Furthermore, I seriously 
question whether environmental education programs, if stuffed into 
our existing educational framework, will have any value at all. I 
seriously question the rationale of injecting a program! advocating 
change into an existing system that has failed in its role of producing 
a generally useful citizen in terms of his resposibilities; and contri- 
butions to the total system of which he is an inseparable part. School 
systems are where the generation gap is most evident and are where 
there is a great stake in indoctrination of the status quo and in impos- 
ing values of the past. The curriculum is characatenzed by a lack of 
student involvement, relevant and. opportunities for innovation. It 
- suffocates creativity and the dynamics of change — all of which must 
be an essential part of an effective environmental education program. 

I seriously believe that if environmental education programs were 
incorporated by the existing formal education system of today, they 
would be doomed to failure. No matter how rich the stuffing, you 
cannot revive a dead bird ! ; m ; 

The proposed Environmental Quality Education Act (H;R '14753) 
introduced by Representative Brademas in the Mouse and the almost 
identical Senate bill 3151 introduced by Senator Nelson in the Senate 
have been hailed recently by various educators and politicians as much 
needed steps in the direction of high quality and more prolific environ- 
mental education programs in the. United States. I do not concur. 

Both bills are too broad and pervasive. They do not identify a specific 
strategy or plans for such a: strategy that would allow the effective 
implementation of environmental education programs. They do not 
even identify a basic conceptual philosophy from which programs 
should be generated. There is no mention of funding or how such funds 
if available would be allocated. Certainly if the biffs were to pass with 
only minimum financial support authorized they would be of little sig- 
nificance. No mention is also made concerning appropriate funds avafi- 
able to finance a full-time staff that is esrential to properly conduct a 
program along the magnitude which is needed; ; sc . 

I believe that either a substantal revision of the existing bills be 
undertaken or a hew bill be submitted if we wish to develop the type 
of environmental programs that are needed: Such • an act should Call 
fora task force much Tike the Outdoor Recreational Resources Review 
Commission which can spend full time with' appropriate financial 
resources to define the basic underlying concept or environmental edu- 
cation, identify, goals and objectives of environmental education pro- 
grams, and: map out a strategy for implementation. Members should 
not only include prestigious types from relevant areas of expertise, 
but also an equal complement of students. 

■ -v; ; - •<* - 
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I also propose that such a bill specifically request the task force to 



devote its energies to the unknown. Environmental education programs 
’ ' ‘ ’ ‘ ** ‘ problem solving with stu- 



where teachers are taught that creativity, B — 

dents, and the constant probing of the unknown are of paramount 



importance; education programs where environmental education is 
the core philosophy of the curriculum; 



r t-.j ; and education programs char- 
acterized by the emerging storefront schools, paraschools and other 
innovative structures mat are outside the solidified framework of the 
traditional school system. Efforts and programs reflecting this think- 
ing must also be developed at the university and teacher training level 
as well. Specifically the concept of the free university should be 
analyzed. 

Maybe one might think this is too tall an order. However, immersed 
in a crisis with survival at stake; we must be sure that we focus our 
efforts as innovators of " change and not as another rancid ingredient 
of the blown. Hopefully, environmental education bills in the imme- 
diate future will reflect this essential type of thinking. Thank you. 

Mr. Reuss. The subcommittee will now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY; APRILS, 1070 : 

i- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Conservation and Natural Resources Subcommittee ; ; > v yr : 

: of the Committee on Government Operations, . , 

• ■ i *5 !• Jui--. V- vi^ yU 'WothtytOty D.G.Z] 

The subcommittee met at 10 ami, in room 21247. Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Henry S. Reuse (chairman of the subcommittee); 
presiding. '.wit* .d l»oh V<\- 

Present: Representative Henry S. Reuse. ‘ ! -vi.* . **•*:--'.* 

Staff members present : Phineas Indritz, chief counsel* David B. 
Finnegan, assistant counsel, and J. P. Carlson; minority counsel. , t 
Mr.KEues. Good morning. <'■ •&< •wm #«;>j li* •> 

The Conservation Subcommittee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operation) r will'bein order for the thirdof a series of hear- 
igs on “Action Proposals for the Environmental Decade of the 1970’s.!’ 
We began our hearings in February, following a call last December 
for the environmental decade in which more thm 80 Members of the 
House of Representatives joined with all the members of this ^sub- 
committee. ... .... ',- u '• 'V, -J „ 

Our opening hearings in February ran for fi day^, during which time 
the representatives or various conservation, architectural, planning, 
andpublic health groups testified. . '■ p'~i 7;‘y 

Then, on March 18 we held our second hearingin Ann Arbor, Mich., 
at the University of Michigan’s envinmmental teach-in. V vi^ 

We are delighted to have withus today— at what } I am sure will 
be a very Uyely and thought-provoking hmring--iwmo of the 
voiioes who are speaking out on eh^rohm^alpromem^^ 

It is a source of great mcburagemeht , to . me that just when the 
people of this country are beginning to fully realize the need for taking 
steps to preserve our environment, there is a potpourri pf; young peo- 
ple with idealism and energy; whowanted 

andit is fine, to have>ropr^ntaiives'bf^ ,thai group here this mormng. 

The witnesses who appear here thh Homing are’ Mr. : James W; 
Sp'nsley of Washington; who is^president ^ of /ENVIRONMENT !Lin 
Wadiingtphi D.C.'-Mr^Harold # 

Balance Fund Foundation ; Mr. R. DoyleGraberck of College Park, 
Md., of the North American Habitat Preservation Society ; Mr. David 
B. Kenyon of Washington of the Commiittee for EcologicalReeponsi- 
bility; Mri Doug: Srott of Aim. Arbor, Mich.7who\ was <^^matbr 



of the University of Michigan Environmental Teach-In, but who was 
so busy coordinating he didn’t have a chance to testify at the suboom- 
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mittee’s Ann Arbor hearing; Ben Shninc of Ann Arbor, Mich., repre- 
senting the League of Conservation Voters of Friends of the Earth, 
Inc. 

I believe we have statements from every one of you men, and under 
the rule and without objection they will lie incorporated in the record. 

I am now going to ask each one of you to present his material, either 
by reading his statement or by going beyond it. 

I would like to have you shoot at taking not more than 7 or 10 
minutes, but we don’t actually have a stopwatch out this morning, and 
after the presentations we will have some questions to ask. 

I should say that we set this date, Friday, April 3, for a hearing, 
knowing that many of you would have to be in Washington anyway 
that weekend and we wanted to accommodate your travel schedule. 
We didn’t know at the time that — the hearing was set some weeks 
ago— that the Congress would be in recess at the moment, and, there- 
fore, I convey to you the greetings and apologies of my fellow mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for not being here. They are all back in their 
home districts, and while they regret very much not being here, they 
did find themselves involved in other commitments. However, we are 
fortunate to have here the top staff people on both the majority and 
minority side, Mr. Indritz, subcommittee staff counsel, and Mr. Carl- 
son, overall minority counsel for the full Committee on Government 
Operations, who will join in asking such questions as occur to us. 

Mr. Spensley, would you start out ? ; . 

Mr. Spensley. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I think we submitted 
testimony from Mr. Phillip M. Sims of Santa Clara, Calif. I would 
like to include that in if it is possible. He was an alternate. .. <f ; 

Mr. Recss. Without objection that will be included. ^ , /• 

(Mr. Sims’ prepared statement follows:) 

Prepared Statement or Phillip II Sims, School or Law, University or Santa 
Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. — “Marino Public Agencies More Responsive 
to Environmental Programs : Four Recommendations” 

- I. Provide legal aid and faculties to individual* who have a complaint against 
on administrative agency or official who t» charged with protecting environmental 
asset*. ' •' ' ' ‘ 

In recent years there has been a growing awareness of the Individual’s heed 
for legal counsel even though he Is financially unable to afford such, counsel. 
There has been created the federally funded Committee for Rural Legal Assist- 
ance; the development of the public defender program at the connty' level; and 
the numerous neighborhood legal service programs, These facilities have not been 
limited to criminal matters. The new: services have been extended to provide 
civil legal protection as well.. ; i.-rav j,.-: ■ C-s.-. h- 

The concept of providing legal services should be expanded to allow, indi- 
viduals who have a legitimate complaint against the nonfeasance of misfeasance 
of those charged with /solving environmental problems. If all of the people have 
an effective means of "prodding” agencies' aiid public officials to do. their duty, 
the sensitivity of the responsible people 'pitfht lmprove rapidly; ... i > ,-v . ,, ■, - 

With legal aid more readily available tojspeclal Interest groups, the small group 
or hand of individuals has a' limited opportunity to challenge the agencies in 
court The Bpeclal interest group who has bountiful legal counsel may chaUebge 
at any time. The ad hoc group is not so privileged. tlri'yA i‘ >.(■>*. 

The Sierra Club, the Environmental Defense Fund Inc., and others are trying 
to use the courts to protect the environment, but they are quite limited when put 
against oil companies, automobile manufacturers, municipalities, administrative 
agencies, and unresponsive public officials; ; ‘ 
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//. There should he 0 periodic public review of agencies and administrative 
program s that are designed to protect the environment. 

The function and purpose of an administrative agency is to carry out the 
numerous day-to-day operations of a legislative program enacted by Congress 
or by another legislative body. Congress has the ultimate responsibility but the 
agency does the acts which have the immediate effect on the people and the 
environment Too often, however, the agencies and boards become indifferent 
to their proposed purpose— serving the people — and become a protector of the 
group or organization the agency has been designed to regulate. 

The purpose of a periodic review, not limited to budgetary sessions, would 
be twofold. 

First, the agency would be put on notice that its actions would be under 
scrutiny at all times. As the situation now exists, an agency has free reign as to 
policy decisions. These policy decisions may not be the congressional mandate 
that was given to protect the environment. With a periodic review an agency 
would be alerted to the possibility their regulations would be reviewed. 

Second, the public would know when the reviews are scheduled. The periodic 
review would allow individuals who feel they have a justified grievance time 
to prepare a case for or against a particular agency. There would be no costly 
''exhaustion of administrative remedies” or 4 ‘Judicial review,” and the Congress 
could readily determine if the legislative program is being carried out Most 
important, however, the agencies would become more sensitive to the needs and 
wants of the people and their elected representatives. 

III. Membership of public agencies and advisory boards should include people 
from all groups. The regulated group should not dominate the membership. 

An agency is created to control, regulate, supervise, or protect someone or 
something. In the case of the Federal action, Congress has determined there 
is a need for action or protection. The administrative agency is the means used 
to act or protect 

Yet, on the local, State, and Federal levels, the very groups that are to be 
regulated are in command of the agency. Either serving as commissioners direct- 
ly or in advisory roles. ; 

At the local level of city and county planning, land developers and landowners 
sit on the planning commissions and boards and regulate the zoning and land- 
use patterns of the area under their supervision; at the State level, oil, chemi- 
cal, auto manufacturers and others sit in advisoiy roles to regional air pollu- 
tion control districts; on the Federal level, people directly connected with radio 
and television interests sit on and control the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

The argument that allows such conflict of interest is based on the premise 
that these groups are the only ones who have sufficient “expertise” to deal with 
the problems involved. 

The commissions, boards, or administrative agency advisors need make only 
broad general decisions. A competent staff will be able to inform the officials of 
the problems involved. The staff needs the expertise, net the persons making 
the policy decisions or regulations. .... * 

A rule should be enacted that would disallow an administrative agency or 
public boards to have more than fifty percent (50%) of its membership to be 
composed of persons from the industry or group that is to be regulated. ^ 

,IV. There should be direct elections of administrative officials; that deal with 
the environment in limUed geographic regions. , 

The past decades have been a tremendous proliferation of public agencies and 
administrative bodies; These boards and agencies have become major political 
forces within themselves. They control and regulate many of the more important 
functions; yet they are not directly responsible to the people. They are, divorced 
by the '‘buffer” that exists between them and the people— namely, the legisla- 
tive body that created the agency. As such they are allowed to act •'independ- 
ently” which at times tend to be in direct confrontation with the wishes or 
best interest of the citizenry. ^ : * :V ; V ? 

One of the most important and significant ways the people have of controlling 
legislative programs is through the ballot box. In the present climate people 
are aroused and interested in the protection of their air, water, and, all other 
natural resources. However, the protection is often relegated to some official 
who feels no obligation or "political pressure” to respond to the demands of the 
people. * .. v - • -• • 
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In many cases, at the local and State levels, the commissions and boards are 
directed by elected representatives— but elected to other positions. The position 
to which they are elected may not be related to the position they occupy on an 
environmental commission or board. 

Direct election of regional boards and public administrators would allow 
the people to have some more direct control over the decisions the boards make. 
Members of the House, Members of the Senate, and the President of the United 
States are sensitive to the demands of the people. Administrators and public 
agencies should be made just as sensitive. 

One method of using the power of the courts to make a public agency more 
responsive to environmental problems. 

In 1955, the California Legislature created the San Francisco Bay Area Air 
Pollution Control District The district was charged with the duty to control 
and regulate air emissions from stationary sources within the 6-county region. 
Until recently the board acted almost as a phantom organisation. There was 
very little regulation or control being done. Variances were given quite freely 
without any criteria ever being made public. The names of violators were kept 
a secret The justification being that such information would be a breach of 
confidence as the name and a description of the^material put into the air was 
required to be made when the violator was made known. The breach of con- 
fidence argument goes to the fact that the information of types and quantity 
of pollutants put into the air was given freely by the industries involved. Al- 
though the State law required such information to be given and the California 
Public Records Act of 1969 made such information a public record. 

Three law students from the University of Santa Clara Law School, Phillip 
M. Sims, Wiliam Bassett, and Derek J. Simmons, instituted a suit for a writ of 
mandamus against the board for their failure to do their job as required by 
law; to make the names of polluters and types of pollutants involved public. 
The board has been in a very familiar role with regards to other boards that 
are supposed to regulate or control environmental insults. The board has become 
a protector of the industries it was charged to regulate. 

It is only now beginning to realise that its first and primary duty is to protect 
the people from the pollution ; not the polluters from the people. 

The significant factor in this case is that the law was used to protect the in- 
terest of the people; not as a shield to protect violators. 

The law is available but more money is needed for such projects; and more 
people must be encouraged to enter litigation to protect the natural resources 
that are so limited. * ; . i - 





STATEMENT OF JAMES W. SPENSLEY, PRESIDENT, ENVIRONMENT!, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Sfensley. I want to thank the subcommittee, first of all, for 
giving us the opportunity, particularly you, Congressman Reuss, to 
talk today. I think you introduced the people, so, I will begin. 

I think the environmental problems of . ou^ society have probably 
been better expressed and more adequately supported by more of the 
qualified participants in this hearing than I. I think my testimony 
today will focus upon one primary consideration: That consideration 
is thei perspective in which, most citizens and Members of Congress 
consider the environmental problem; vt ‘ - <. o' r : t . : 

It is perhaps trite to suggest that the environmental problems of 
this society will not be solved by money aloneV Bather, the environ- 
mental problems of our society are . a complex combination of social, 
political; economic, and population considerations. For any commission 
or committee to investigate the solutions to such problems without 
viewing these factors in perspective would be like cutting oiit the 
cancerous growth without treating the mal ignant infection. The malig- 
nant infection is, I believe, our set of values that reflect negligent dis- 
regard fbr the environment in which we live. This country, and 
indeed this Congress, will never consider the alternatives to a “better 
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life” until weunderstand that the “better life” is hot uncontrollable 
economic anin. political prestige, more plastic cups, fasten automo- 
biles, and SST’s, but rather population control, recydeable materials 
and products, and man living in harmony with his fellow, man and 
nature. ' I rha ->■'< MUhttW* . 

My suggestions for Government action would revolve; around the 
alternatives of facilitating greater information access to ..-private indi- 
viduals and organizations, increased awareness andsparticipation; by 
the Congress in environmental affairs, and greater latitude in allowing 
citizen participation in cleaning up our environment. I would suggest 
that this subcommittee consider the following recommendations in this 
emphasis: :' r,:. :■■■, ; l fS v'ti .rfl’Vf 

1. The Congress should consider, the feasibility ofdeveloping, 
through special task forces in HEW, Interior, and other Government 
agencies, a consumer! report listing preferable products for, the Presi- 
dent’s Environmental Quality Council to be published ; for urn by. the 



consuming public. ■•u-.-.u, UUhif ri;ii i.rf 

2. The Congress should authorize educational and research grants 
to be administered bv the Office of Education in HEW, to encourage 

I irivate research and. education concerned with environmental . prop- 

8. The Congress should consider the creation .^f.a new^diyidon in 
the Justice Department, similar to, the Civil Righto Division, to pursue 
environmental litigation ; or. explore i the possibility, of, added jurisdic- 
tion to the Land and Natural Resources , Division., ~ ' 



— , t . ..... *•••*• • ’ -4* . .. 

4. The Congress should authorize citizen clam .suite . {through > the 

courts for damages caused by industrial, government, . and. .private 
corporations’ negligent actions. I Amh *S*?ilf* ;>( Av'JT 

5. The Congress should create s Joint Committee on the Environ-, 
ment to facilitate lateral concern and perspective solutions. . .V. W ; 

6. The Subcommittee on ^Conservation md, Natural Resources—this 

subcommittee— should initiate investigations into the social . and eco; 
nomic costs of proposing environmental legislation in lumting popu- 
lation, consumer power requirements, and overall consumer consump- 
tion. J v;W'» J&V *.' S», ''.*1; '-'w'tU' 

I would also like to submit for- inclusion in . the record a copy of 
“Progress Means Pollution : An Idea . Whose Time Has .Come — And 
Gone/’ written! by Frank ; M.. potter, Jr.,, ex«utive director of . the 
Environmental Clraringhoumih W®^ington. ( , ;j , 
i I think Mr. Potter’s article represents in my, mind perhaps; a, better 
evaluation of the probl^; we face in looking forsolutions of, this 
environmental neglect, \ and . there . I would . like to end my. testimony 
which is perhaps snort and concise add would rather leave it that way 
and answer qumtipns on those proposals. t nW, i 

Mr. Reuss. Do you have a, copy of Mr.,Potterfs thteisf , Kmim} S'b 
Mr. Spenselet. Iwill make that available to you.,,. ; i :;b 
Mr. Reuss. Without objection it will be made a part of the record. 

. (Note.— Mr. Potter’s article,, .which ; was prepared .for; a confer- 
cnce, at the Center for the, Study . of Democratic Institutions in; Santa 
Barbara, Calif., , , April;’ lfr-24, 1970, , is reprinted . as appendix , 4 of 
this hearing record.) ' . •*? Hoi •' 

. Mr. Reuss. Thank, you; ,Mr. ; Spensley. Mr. Ban»y ?; : A 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD E. BARCET, GAINESVILLE, FLA., 
REFBESENTIHG THE BALANCE FUND FOUNDATION 

Mr. Barcey. I am certain that the distinguished gentlemen of this 
subcommittee recognize the magnitude ana ramifications of our en- 
vironmental crisis. With our time limitation, then, I would like to 
concentrate on two thoughts. ^ ; 

The first is that we must not ourselvesj or let the public, become so 
overwhelmed with the environmental dilemma, that through inability 
to assimilate the problem, we fail to act. We may work through current 
legislation such as increasing the territory under the wilderness sys- 
tem. We may modify current programs— for example, eliminating 
the oil depletion allowance or totally restructuring our welfare pro- 
grams to emphasize the dignity of the individual. If now it is polit- 
ically difficult to deemphaisize the quantity of life, let our programs 
stress its quality. The welfare programs should not include a guar- 
anteed annual income, for this would undercut an individual’s self- 
respect. But it is necessary that welfare programs include an organ 
enaoling the recipient to work his way on or the welfare rolls above 
the poverty line. . 

Again, these people must receive a considerably larger amount of 
money than they do. But a man should also be required to have his 
children in school arid participating in work-training and basic edu- 
cation programs himself. The welfare program should haveacertain 
time limit on the period it may be enjoyed; a period long enough to 
enable a man to qualify himself for a job in the business world. 

Sevtuhping old programs will not replace the need • for new Ones. 
There is little doubt that Senator Packwood’s bill falls short of our 
country’s requirements, yet it is considered controversial. T believe 
that this subcommittee then must suggest pragmatic, generalized 
recommendations, acceptable to all today, and providing the basis 
for concrete action in the future. Specifically, the Presi&nt should 
establish a Cabinet-level post of Population and Environmental Con- 
trol-something simple to initiate, palatable, and the basis for han- 
dling the conservation problems ns they grow in the next years. Sen- 
ator Nelson’s proposed amendment to the Constitution guaranteeing 
every citizen the right to a decent environment would immediately 
provide the opportunity for challenges through litigation. Yet the' 
enactment of this amendihent would again be relatively noncqntro j 
versial. Lastly, a federally sponsored, State-administered, inventory of 
our natural resources should be taken and kept up to date, such tiiat, ; 
when the mandate for change comes,' we will have 1 the information 
ready to initiate it. 

The second point I would like to stress is that the erivironmental 
dilemma will displace some workers, but mil in the long run provide 
at least twice as many jobs of a higner quality. For to eliminate pol- 
lution, which is a measure of exploitation and Our' disbalance with 
nature, will require researchers and technicians in a field never before 
tapped by the labor market. Since everything produced must be rer 
cycled, it follows that roughly the same number of riien will be needed 
for recycling os for production. . 

Since at which point we balance riian and nature is dependent upon 
our population, zero population growth must become our Nation’s 
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official goal. But the number of doctors alone needed to work in the 
family planning clinics our country requires cannot be provided by 
today’s colleges. Thus, the clue to America’s legislative needs lies in 

E reducing programs to develop the other half of our economy — the 
alf returning resources to the planet. ; . w . < : : : v 

I sincerely Delieve that a revolution, structural changes, in society 
are imminent For we enjoy a false population size, a false standard 
of living, and a rate of progress. A false population size will to re- 
duced by millions of deaths. The false standard of living is a tem- 
porary-standard of living that will drop modem man into the greatest 
depression he has ever known. The false rate of progress will produce 
unprecedented physical discomfort, and i mental frastration for /the 
mass of our species. Physical pressure oh f rostrated individuals will 

K iuce people anxious for diange— revolutionaries. We must estab- 
a new legitimacy for public policy— not majority support of the 
people, but congruency with the laws of the universe. For modem 
man has never been in balance with nature; and eveiy major problem 
he has is a direct result of this disbalance. Americans took the leader- 
ship of mankind’s revolution for freedom on this planet. But marf^ 
cannot be truly free until he is in tolance with his environments I 
consider the revolution not a threat but a hope; I point out to this 
subcommittee that old - political ideologies which held no ground be- 
cause of our country’s economic • stability will soon ? have another 
chance to win popular political control. As rational men, we are 
forced to a test of sincerity, to rebuild and modernize the nouse of 
government before it falls. To be an enemy of the inevitable is a 
guarantee of defeat. , , . ,• 

Mr. Reubs. Thank you very much, Mr. Barcey. i i . 

Mr. Grabarck? , . - ■ . . -. i . . ,,, 

STATEMENT OF R. DOYLE GRABARCK OF WLLEGE PARK, MB., BEP- 
B ESENTD fQ THE NORTH AMERICAN HABITAT PRESERVATION 
SOCIETY ••''•••• ; * 

Mt.Grabarck. I was going to follow my text, but I would like to 
deviate a little bit from it except in certain spots. i . ■ ■ ■ 

_ First of all, I would like to thank you for having invited us to par- 
ticipate here today, but I would like to add that l am depressed by the 
fact that it was scheduled at a time when all the representatives of the 
subcommittee aro not present. It perturbs me to find that my advice is 
not worth; the hearing of my representatives in Congress. 

. Mr. Reuss. What was that again f U •- J.-W.-r: 

Mr. Grabarck. I am depressed that my advice; is not considered 
worth while enough to have your full subcommittee to hear it, and I 

also believe • -5..== 

Mr. Reuss. Didn’t you hear my statement? •••-••> v . , ; V : i 

Mr. Grabarck. Yes; they are home campaigning — Congress is 
recessed. ■ i’i i 

Mr. Reuss. Didn’t you hear me say that this hearing, was scheduled 
to meet what we thought- was the convenience of the witnesses because 
we had been told they would be in Washington this weekendhny way; 
It was not until after the hearing had been scheduled theta recess— 
which as I say had not been envisaged — was declared. I, therefore, 



don’t think that my colleagues who are not here should be censured. 
They would very much liked to have been here. 

Mr. Grabarck; I would have inconvenienced myself on the part of 
environment ; I have done so for several years. ■ > s ; '■:> • ■ bu ■ ■ n ; 

Mr. Reuss. Anyway, you have got me, so go ahead; - ; >. i ? > V i i ; ; 
Mr. Grabarck. First of all, T think we are’makihg a serious mis- 
take. This environmental issue has been taking place for several hun- 
dred years. It has only been recently that Congress has jumped on the 
bandwagon and I don’t know whether it is good or bad, because I feel 
what is going to come out of it is a lot of disastrous effects rather than 
salutary ones.-',- . •••■:'/ *•* .*r<Vj •ulV •>■'><{!(*> 

We are radically passing laws to placate the public. They will hurt a 
lot of people— namely, the little businessman who will ■ not be able to 
conform to; these regulations. i;; • i >*:j} 

But first of ally I think if we ars going to do something, it is going 
to take not the white paper report that we have had in the pasty but 
some good, firm, concrete action and a real interestr—hot this flettmg, 
ephemeral interest we are witnessingright now and won’t be hearing 
much of ‘it next fall.- .]■ >;o tniuvy*>i\vr>. 

: Rather than belabor this pointy I would like to go. to my recom- 
mendations. One of these recommendations is for u business-environ- 



mental research center. Last November (regarding the immediate need 
of this particular type center), we iwrote > to O. ?N. Miller, head of 
Standara Oil of California, suggesting the busihess-environmentol re- 
search center idea to hia comptoy; His rephr to our proposal was that 
they (his company) were doing all under (rod’s power to work on the 
environment so that future generations would havew decent environ- 
ment in which to live. I wish to point out that it was well knovm to us 
at this time that there were many malprocedures going oh’at bne of 
its subsidiary company’s (Chevron) oil wells on the gulf c<M«t. Re- 
cently I sentMr: Miller copies of his past letiferwdth ah accompanying 
letter, and I believe that Mr. Miller will hot beableto refute the fact 
that a national business-environmental research center, not govern- 
mentally-controlled, is an absolute necessity. 

Recommendation two : This Nation is based «i business, and despite 
the fact that many of my colleagues won’t 
we must protect our businessy but we must 

mentt'J. .v ;■>!*;"!* iff i ‘■f'i 

il wn of the firm belief thoty if Cor 
logically and. not i just attempt to in 
could have a business-environmental research center, we could; protect 
our environment, we could have the necessary laws to do thisy and we 
would not injure our business.' \ 0 v-v ■■ 1 ; 'pUt ■ T ‘ iy$ rjjri \ K • 

I think tins is an extremely important consideration; If - we start 
damaging our business at the same time as we are supposedly pro- 
tecting our environment, we are going to find ourselves in a very 'Seri-- 
ous situation. - nr.\<yA . in « y/uU ,\Wi T- Ai'.ru.vs.zAJ .‘il!-. 

Again, I state that any new laws which are put into effectj should 
beauned at future :devefopment of ; this cohntry. Old- 'laws should'be 
rigidly enforced but where their ento^n^nt'has; a wvereeftectori 
the survival of our smaller business complexes, long-term, low-credit 
loans should be made available so that our environment can be pro- 
A .r«-‘*>5. Jnn .M-rf viw 1. -W- <fouhi 



with me here today, 
also protect our environ- 

\ti V j 'r-« :> ? j j i -- : {'j ■ -.i i 

would approach this thing 
e the public for' votes, we 
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tected with planned approaches rather than a cure worse than a dis- 
ease. ' w ' 

7 In this point Ii bring out: that had the Federal Government taken 
its responsibility to carry out the necessary research in the past <m 
environmental control, > instead < of ignoring x this problem, we would 
have had the environmental pollution abatement devices at low prices; 
so that they could :have been installed on industrial plants.' v !i . < 1 -: 
i But it was the blatant lack of responsibility on the part of ' both 
houses of the Congress that brought this about. ■ V -‘ - ^ 

Recommendation three : The Atomic Energy Commission, the Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Forest Service^-ana I made a mistake in my 
submitted statement: The Forest ^Service is not being placed in; the 
Department of the Interior; it hr supposedly ‘going under a Division 
of ' Natural Resources — the Depart mentoftne Interior^ the Com- 
merce Commission, uid to this I would like to addy the Bureau of 
Land Reclamation; should; be either revamped or dissolved and re- 
placed by more functional agencies: ' - s usrm.dy ;'•$ *• 

■As I stated in my submitted testimony; I would be more than willing 
toamassa list or about '2,000 instances where; teeyT^e agehciee^- 
were antagonistic toward eachother, and even within their ragtective 
agencies; and where th^ detriment of the environment was the rwiilti 
; > I only point to the 'Interior Department; for example, using 1080 
(sodium monpfluoracetato). Compound' 1080 isoneofthe'moet lethal 
in present usage; It is being employed for predator control instates 
where predator control is not a' necessity,' and 1 all bythe U.Si’Depart- 
mentor the Interior. As to the Anny Corps of Engineers* I would like 
to point to Senate Document 07, pa88ed 1962— it is a real joke— that 
employs economic practices for justifying the cbrt-benefit ratio actions 
of the Army > Corps of Engineers which nave been refuted by most of 
the major economistsin this amntiy. ' : 

I also point to the 1986 Flood Control Act* which statea ^to whom- 
soever they may accrue”— namely, the cost-benefit ratio. This has. bf&en 
ridiculous at some times, and is ai^rticuter^srt ihat |oU$t te. ^ 
viewed. In the 1899 Rivers aiid Harbors Act is another law which 
should be looked into since the nebulous wording of thelaw has caused 
moretrouMuthanith»sgw.;^^ 

.I'o.substwtiate thisy l point to a document which yDuyouradfhave 
renewed— it was the 21st report by the Committee ^ ,on : Gov6rnment 
Operations,' entitled' :W Oiml7aters ! and Wetlands : How teeCorpsof 
Engineer Can : Help Preveht'lfteirl^ 

..i Recommendation ,4 : . Since' the ‘major muiro ^ 
world problem, & our bur^niiw^ 

is guilty of hkving beentot ally , lax ininitifctihg any typb pfpopula- 
iion xmntrpl. \|7e : have betel, amid te te^< P^h^^mteute 

of thei^uenoB of ,&rtamtei^ 

lation with a resultant childbirth is a Kixuiy*yet I am being forced>to 
payfbriklama single berson and-un being hailed for. taxes to p4y 
fofpthfr^ 

hold that--but; when people <»puiate>:me out iof : my,t«stiinony,it 
perturbs m6.: in i-v? .1 M* <: ««ft s ? t *a r : ; *iuo vnoiruh whi.y ' 

> 1 ' Recommendation 5, I believe that emnrohmental (idtu^6itel;imit8. 

. and'.'miMB education progpnali^, iii* ? t o A fcp J r iBe. 

• '«t:T M'.ji'MVi-jn rtirli'V ws-v.'H-? ilU fcriW k 1 .?#?) * v/ tuE 'i Et.y^ 
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student of Iris relationship to the integrated natural: system, should 
be implemented. ^ ! 

I read fantastic educational articles put out by the Department of 
Education of the U.S. Government Health, Education, and ^elfare, 
but they still show me pictures from 1940; and 1980— -this is great, 
but it is not applicable. How can you apply a farm environment to a 
inner-city child ? These programs must be developed cm an urban, 
suburban, and country style. They are not. Our educators have been 
totally lax in doing this— all you have to do is review the educational 
documents. I also believe, as Mr. Barcey stated, that another major 
problem of this country is the lack of enthusiasm of the American 
people to want to really work. We have got to get them involved, and 
that means setting up som ethin g very similar to what was called the 
WPA — I think it was the WPA system that was implemented back 
in the depression which sent people out to build up various areas 
and paid them for this work It gave people self-respect to work for 
a dollar rather than be given a dollar, r . - c; > ; i •? ^ 

Recommendation 6 :■! Unfortunately, with our current trends,' I am 
reminded.of the young man who loosed at the eagle above the Ameri- 
can flag and said that they would have to replace the eagle with a 
bulldozer iand a dollar bill— the problem of environmental protection 
in our developing technological era is one of our most important 
issues for the survival of his country and most probably for the sur- 
vival of the human race. The controversy concerning the methods we 
should use in fulfilling this need will be salutory in the long run if it 
effectively awakens the public as well as the local, State, and Federal 
officials to their responsibilities for tackling the whole range of envi- 
ronmental problems that we face today. I feel, that if we do not do 
something for- this country right now to preserve its natural envirem- 
ment, that this is the greatest act of treason against this country. 

(Mr. Grabarck’s prepared statement follows:). i , 4 

PUFAUD STATMMRT or R. DOYLB GBABABCK, Pwsidkrt W Noam AMUUCAR 
Habitat Pibsesvatior Society, and Pbesidbnt or Gbababck ERicaraisss 

• • r' . <> i. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear today as a private dUsen concerned 
with the disastrous environmental Impact canoed by our rapidly, exploding popu- 
lation, and onr expanding uncontrolled technology. Before coming here r,re* 
celved a list of eight questions to which It was suggested that I dlrect my com- 
ments. The eight questions are-sobroad that;they would 'take a . task force of 
specialists with capabilities greater, than I posaeu to answer; them: and the an- 
swers would be so voluminous that begging injury to your pride,) none, of you 
would have either the time or the patience to read. ’ '.I'A A ' V' ‘-'‘‘X""' ' 

A major problem when 1 speaking of environmental degiadatlob Is. the ability to 
separate the apparent problem from the true problem.’ A/ common source of error 
on : the part, of, Government, and industry In (the prevention of environmental 
damage has been a lack of brbad^Msed study, of all Interrelationships of.plahhed 
projects and thus thetrue feasibility, with regards to .overall damage to tbe.’en- 
vlronment or the Individual dtlaen'has 1 not been researched.' In many -cases, al- 
tentative* were never considered and euch-narrowness of approach has widened 
the chasm for the possible creation of; a system of shared valuesbyjwhlchtbe 
Government (State and Federal), .the road .builders, th'eoll companies, tbejpaper 
companies, ’smaller' businessmen, 'and -even' 'the trade’ assodatlbns cduld cqm- 
munlcato -with an enlightened dttsehry As longaawe eont InuetomainUln our 
white paper scientist rhetoric and our political jump-on-thetxndwagonj most 
governmental agencies that do ,not understand the environmental problems .will 
commit themselves to solve something that Is lmp6sstble.tb;do. wHh the, money 
they have at hand. We are playing' an extremely dahgerou* game; gentlemen, 
that will have disastrous effects for all dtlsens of this country and perhaps the 
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world, and I term our past and current action the greatest single act o f treason 
against this country. > .. . ... ....“.'V. 

One of the most serious results of the current cltlsen-finvironmental activism 
In recent months 1 has been a political vote-getting overreaction by Government 
Without proper study, laws designed to placate the public and win political ad- 
vantage have been Introduced and passed In many State governing bodies and 
are being Introduced and passed In our Federal .governing, bodies. The majority 
of these laws will not serve to protect the environment., but .will have detri- 
mental results for our private business complex. The Government, In an. at- 
tempt to cover up Its blatant bureaucratic Inefficiency in the past, is passing laws 
with requirements for environmental controls that will be Impossible to meet 
by all except the larger Industrial complexes. The smaller businesses, on which 
many Individuals have worked a lifetime to establish could conceivably be 
eliminated from the competitive market or. Just forced to dose down operations. 

What we need are stringent, laws to cover the planned placement and construc- 
tion of proposed new. operations. Government must,, as it has not. done In the 
past, endorse and subsidise research by . private Independent companies: (closely 
watched research < to prevent misuse of funds) on environmental: control.. de- 
vices and planning. Such research would guarantee us elltaent and more , eco- 
nomically feasible devices for pollution control and abatement If we are to 
carry out the letter of the law on some of the Insane and repressive legislation 
that has been proposed, then.I believe: we should be prepared to. subsidise, with 
long-term, low-credit loans, smaller businesses which cannot possibly make . the 
required changes in their operations within the time deadline. .. 

By these laws we have created a large corporation trust and apolitical power 
structure which eliminates consideration for the needs of . the American people 
and of our free enterprise system. Legislators in this country are avoiding the 
demand tor a comprehensive study and by their selfish overreaction to protect 
their political stature; they are In- my optnton , inviting greater calamity to our 
country as a whole. It Is not new laws that we need, but the proper enforcement 
of existing ones. It Is not political merry-go-round, that we, need, but a concerned, 
well-ordered, well-financed, Independent nongovernmental, non-whlte-papered 
study of approaches (with immediate action following) to the allevlatidn of our 
hasardous environmental circumstance. Agencies such as the inuch: disputed 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Ill-ordered, Ill-planned Army Corps of Engineers, 
the lumber Industry -.controlled Forest Service, and the bipolar > Internally, an- 
tagonistic Interior Department must be revamped or totally dissolved and re- 
placed by more meaningful and communicative agendes^I.could run through at 
least 2,000 reasons and examples of the lade of cohesive action within and 
among these agencies, but I am sure my dissertation would only.be a redundancy 
of things that you have read over and over In other, publications^,; " '■ 

Although I could make an extensive and Indepth list of recommendations In 
this very brief report, I believe that ' recommendations are only as good as 
their eventual Implementation proves them to be. Over the past few, years we 
have had i thousands of recommendations which .when • publicised ; and .twisted 
In context have served to narcotise, the American public Into believing that' some- 
thing Is actually being accomplished when the marginal utility of the 'projects 
undertaken thus far could be calculated as a two abased oh a possibility 'of ; 10. 
Below Is a very brief list of some, of the things we should undertake and . since 
I am an extremely brilliant organiser with high capabilities of dealing both 
with the business and scientific needs of this country, I offer my services to my 
country when the diarrhea of the mouth Is terminated and -the positive goal- 
oriented action begins. *R«lw (u; ‘i-rt.K*. 

We must If we are to protect onr Internal stability , and create; a healthful 
environment undertakethef olio wing. (Bach one, of the, following suggestions I 
can expound on in great detail but; in the token period bf tlme we young activ- 
ists have been given, it is impossible to dojuitlce tO any of them:); ' * v . 

1 . We must,- as the North American Habitat Preservation Society strongly 

suggested 2 years ago andipropoeedto 200 major corporations in tbe country In 
the. past'year,' create a NationalBuslness-EnvlroomentalResearch Center. It has 
become Increasingly apparent .that envlronmentallaits . and buslnresaieh arerhore 
content' to find things on which they disagree rather' than on ’things on which 
they agree; 1 7 1 l /y! ''vjw.rri ' 

2 . Anynew laws which' are put into effect sbould be aimed at future develop- 
ment of thls country. .Old Jaws should be rigidly enforced, but where)' their, en- 
forcement has a severe effect-on the survival ,of our /smaller; business complexes, 
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long-term, low-credit loans should be made available so that our environment can 
be protected with planned approaches rather than a care worse than a disease. 

3/ The Atomic Energy Commission; the Army Corps of Engineers, the Forest 
Service (now being placed under the Department of the : Interior), the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and jthe Commerce Commission, should be revamped or 
dissolved and replaced by morefanctlonal agencies. : u<. 

4. As the major source of onr problem and the world' problem is onr burgeon- 
ing population, we must take the lead ln'populatlon control: research and the 
updating of our own population laws. The tax structure should Ibe, as justice 
demands, changed In favor of the single individual and the childless or two- 
child couple. Copulation; with resultant childblrtbisbould be consldered a luxury 
and not be made the responsibility of those not having children to pay. >•; 

5. Environmental educational units and mass-educational programs, In order 
to bring a knowledge to the’stadent of his rdaUonshlp to the integrated natural 
system, should be implemented. ' The programs for eflklency's: sake should, be 
subsidised ,by the Government but developed hyr conservation organisations. .!v 

6. Meaningful involvement in our society is enhanced by working to brlng about 
necessary changes; We i>re faced not with an unemployment problem but a lack 
of enthusiasm to work amongst the American populace- Slnce we have much 
replanting, relandscaping, and cleaning up of our roadsi streams, and : rivers to 
be done if we are to pay out living wages to people wbo'do not work, [then utilise 
the untapped labor force as ■ possiblemesnsto beginto eleen up this country. ; 

The problem of environmental protection In : our developing technological era 
is one of our most Important Issues for the survival* of this country and most 
probably for the survival of the- human; race. 'The controversy: concerning' the 
methods we should use in fulfilling this need will be salutary in the long run lf it 
effectively awakens the public as well ’as the locals State, and Federal officials to 
their responsibilities for tackling the whole range of the environmental: problems 
that we face today. By our meeting today and the action that shall: be resultant 
of there meetings, you aw legislators and I as a scientist, busineesman, and dtlsen 
shall either gain the name Of patriots or earn the' enigma of tratlors. .tat s 

•• • Mr. Reuse. i Thank you,'Mr.>GralMic^^ 

' Mr. Kenyon? ■ tst *’>-*: - wi: i) i'i'f.-Mucniu'Vf'.: (•.Ui'TiuiSfitt 

■ : 't\n \ f f r-r -.ffno f -A 

8TAT£)l£HTOFDAYIDEKEirT09,EEPBESEKTIHGTH£OOIOflT- 
TEE TOE ECOLOGICAL RESPOH8IBIIJTT ( WAflHIlGTO», I).C 

Mr. Kenyon. I want to say first that our group appreciates very 
much the.chance'tb'app^rbefore'ybu.^;'^ ' 

I would like to address myself to one specific failurethatourgroup 
has found-Ht group called the Committee for Ecological /Responsi- 
bility— and then go to yrhat we think might be one specific solution. >> 

I know : there' are nmany possible 

about them two. Our.groupwas fom^ ih 'ranpi^ to ^e cnsU in jtKe 
environment, but it' was formed also specifically to deal with what we 
considered to be ah' enormous threat poeed by the Alaskan pipeline 



an investigation, what we found was' ’anibtliei* jraample/^o^a 
Federal agency’symilure to effectively regulate a powerful rindustiy. 
’ :I am going to read; a. baft of the statenieht^now, and then deviate. 

The tnraoil , iin vq! Vedi r filed^ F for ; ? thcs: neoem 

mits .with the department of lithe In^ripir in^ 
asked for a response by < July — a response peirmittih^the bonsthi 
of ahot-oil pipeline across ^ milesof very delieatb land.TWDepart- 
rneht pf the^fctenorlfouiriitselfuha^^ 

within a 30-day limit,' but- chbee rather fo delay ' the' permitsnntil 
studies of the ^problems .'could ixv made; available; and .all -interested 
parties heard. However, the studies available how. including ?the Geo- 
logical Survey’s “Repcirt on the Thermal Effectsof a H^M FIpeliiie 
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in Permafrost,” and the “Preliminary Task Force Report^” deal with 
the problems involved, and not with solutions. As stated in the Geo* 
logical Survey report— and I will just summarize this quote — the re- 
port deals with problems, that the solutions are not vet apparently in 
sight and there is a great need for further research ana essentially 
delay. ‘ ^ 

The Department of the Interior’s response to the problems outlined 
by the Geological Survey and the task force has been to draw up a list 
of stringent stipulations which are to insure that the environment is 
protected and which retain power in the authorized officer to inspect 
all phases of .the project, and to suspend or terminate such activities 
when the provisions of the permit are not met 

But as Rubsell Train stated in testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, October 16, 1969: 

Inherent In the content of these stipulations Is the recognition that the com- 
plex and interrelated problem! — particularly the technological and environ- 
mental— have not been completely solved. ' ■ 

We are not, of course, experts in the engineering problems involved 
here. But where virtually all the major conservation groups in the 
country have called for a delay ; where the pertinent Government re- 
ports indicate that the problems are known but that the solutionis are 
not; and where the chairman of the task force states that environ- 
mental difficulties are yet to be resolved, it occurs to us to ask why it 
is necessary to go ahead at this time. It appears that industry has 
once again created a momentum, all but irresistible, and that Gov- 
ernment has been unable to maintain an effective countervailing force. 

Mr. Train stated in the same testimony, following a discussion of 
the stipulations — and again I will summarize it. 

He speaks of the equal importance of providing effective super- 
vision. And in an August 12 statement he reemphasized the need for 
supervision; the need to have people who are qualified and are able 
to see that environmental factors are fully considered. 

Everyone recognizes that stipulations are not enough, that we need, 
supervision, but we do not know exactly where the inspectors are 
gomg to come from. 

In a March 26, 1970, article in the Journal of Commerce it was 
reported that the Interior Department : r 

Wants to double Its Golf Inspection force from 17 to 84 and has requested 
money to hire new personnel from the Budget Bureau. The entire Department 
has only 25 Inspectors. 

It appears that, No. 1, there is not enough information, and No. 2, 

• there is not enough money available to hire the inspectors. So there 
just isn’t a satisfactory situation here, and it appears likely that the 
Department of the Interior is going to go ahead and grant the permits. 

At the same time our group found what might be a conceivable 
way to solve problems like this, and that is a new Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. -•:/ ■ . . •• v v -'. - ; 

I am just going to summarize what I have to say on that briefly. 
We see essentially three functions there. One is coordination and 
dissemination of information to the public. 

I might say there, Mr. Chairman, that I think that your efforts with 1 
the 1899 Rivers ana Harbors Act is the kind of thing that we would 
like to see the Council do— perhaps codify the laws, make them easily 
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available so that a person interested doesn’t have to go around to all 
the various agencies involved, but can go to one place and find where 
there is a solution. 

I think that certainly in Wisconsin they are going to know there 
is such a law, and that the people are going to know that they have a 
remedy. 

Of course, there are problems in interpretation and getting the re- 
sponsible agencies to act. 

The second function of the Council should be a review and coordi- 
nation of agency action which has environmental impact. Here I might 
say that they could review things like the pipeline, and hopefully they 
will. And they should also look into problems that we have had in 
Louisiana where obviously we have not lmd enough inspections. 

Third, they can advise the President with the annual report on “the 
State of the Environment.” i 

I think that this bill has essentially two effects. One is to create 
another agency which is essentially another type of review, and there 
is a general feeling that agencies in this country and in Washington 
are just not able to control or to effectively regulate. 

There are doubts that the creation of another agency is going to be 
able to do the job. So, although there is the one aspect of creating a 
watchdog, the second one I think is more important, and that is to 
create a body which will give the public information. 

And here I might add there is a requirement that agencies submit 
programs for review, and that is a stipulation or a proviso in the bill 
which has already been used in a suit now pending by the Wilderness 
Society against the Interior Department. 

This is the kind of tool I think that the Government should be able 
to create which will allow citizens to protect the environment them- 
selves. 

That is the second point that I think is crucially important. In 
setting up the Council, and I think it is still being created, I tliink it is 
very important that the Congress watch the type of development that 
doesgoon. 

There are several things I think are important in this regard. One is 
the avoidance of the type of conflict that results from inconsistent 
goals. As an example, I think the Bureau of Land Management is a 
good one. They have in the development of their lands or their func- 
tion several things that they are supposed to do. Among them are con- 
servation or development of the recreational aspects, and two and 
three might be resource or mining or industrial development. 

These things are inconsistent and oftentimes it seems that givingone 
agency all functions and all considerations does not work out. They 
tend to get a confusion of roles and neither side is really protected. 

So, we hope there that the new Council would be dedicated especially 
to the conservation interests. 

Again the second point is that the staff should be the same. It is 
difficult to find people who are experts who have not been involved on 
the side of industry; but I think it is important to recognize the 
relevance of the professional background of a person so that he will 
lean toward conservation instead of having what is called a profes- 
sional enthusiasm for development rather than for conserving 
resources. • 
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I would like to say that some of these ideas have come from an 
article, by George F. Kerman in the most recent edition of Foreign 
Affairs magazine, which is entitled, “To Prevent a World Wasteland: 
AProposaL” 

His suggestion is to set up an international agency which would 
liave essentially the functions which we would like to see the Council 
have. 

So, again to emphasize* I think that the type of legislation that we 
are looking for is not only to create an effective watchdog agency in 
the Council but also to give the people a chance to defend the environ- 
ment themselves. 

I think I will iust close there. 

(Mr. Kenyon’s prepared statement follows :) 

Prepared Statement or David B. Kenton, Georoe Washington University Law 
Center, Representing the Committee fob EooLOGiOAi. RESPONSiRii.iTY 

Mr. Kenton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say first that we greatly appreciate : 
the opportunity to appear before you today, to tell you something about our 
activities and our ideas on control of pollution. 

I am a vice president of the Committee for Ecological Responsibility, a group 
composed of George Washington University law students and law professor 
Arthur S. Miller. Two other officers of the group are here today—Ronald Plesser 
and Robert Stein— and they will, of course, be available to help answer any 
questions which your committee may have. The Committee for Ecological 
Responsibility was formed in response to the crisis in our environment, and 
specifically to investigate the proposed trans-Alaska pipeline system, to determine 
whether all possible safeguards would be taken to ensure against the enormous 
dangers inherent in such a project. 

What we found was another example of a Federal agency’s failure to effec- 
tively regulate a powerful Industry. The three oil companies involved filed for 
tlie necessary land permits with the Department of the Interior In June of last 
year and asked for a response by July— a response permitting the construction 
of a hot oil pipeline across 800 miles of extremely delicate land, subject to perma* 
frost thawing, land slippage, earthquakes, floods, and other dangers. The 
Department of the Interior found itself unable to comply with the request wltliln 
a 30-day limit, but chose rather to delay the permits until studies of the problems 
could be made available and all Interested parties heard. However, the studies 
available now, including the Geological Survey “Report on the Thermal Effects of 
a Heated Pipeline in Permafrost, *’ and the “Preliminary Task Force Report,” 
deal with the enormous problems Involved, and not with solutions. As stated la 
the Geological Survey report: 

“It is important that any potential problem be Identified prior to its oc< urrence 
so that it can be accommodated by proper pipeline design. Identifying a problem 
in advance depends upon an understanding of the conditions under which the 
problem will occur. For that reason much of this report is concerned with 
problems. If the pipeline system is properly designed, and It Is constructed and 
maintained in compliance with the design, they will not occur. Perhaps ’proper 
design* in some areas will Involve abandoning plans for burial or changing the 
route ; in others it might Involve burying the pipe and invoking special engineering 
designs or monitoring procedures. These are matters to be determined by much 
additional study and an intensive program of field and laboratory measurements 
of conditions along the route.*’ 

The Department of the Interior’s response to the problems outlined by the 
geological survey and the task force has been to draw up a list of stringent 
stipulations which are to insure that the environment is protected and which 
retain power in the authorised officer to inspect all phases of the project, and 
to suspend or terminate such activities when the provisions of the permit are 
not met But as Russell Train stated in testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs (October 16, 1966) : “Inherent in the content of 
these stipulations is the recognition that the complex and interrelated problems— 
particularly the technological and environmental— have not been completely 
solved. 1 ’ He also recognised that the stipulations are worthless without affective 
supervision. 
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We are not, of course, experts in the engineering problems involved here. But 
where virtually all the major conservation groups in the country have called 
for a delay, where the pertinent Government reports indicate that the problems 
are known but that the solutions are not, and where the chairman of the task 
force states that environmental difficulties are yet to be resolved, it occurs to us 
to ask why it is necessary to go ahead at this time. It appears that Industry 
has once again created a momentum, all but irresistible, and that Government 
has been unable to maintain an effective countervailing force. 

In order to block or to delay the granting of the permits, the Committee for 
Ecological Responsibility drew up a petition to the President, which was sub- 
mitted in conjunction with tbe Wilderness Society and the Sierra Club. There are 
two injunction suits pending. 

I have put particular emphasis on the Alaska pipeline because it is an area 
which we know something about, because it illustrates what we feel to be a 
continuing failure of tbe Interior Department to take steps to protect the 
environment, and finally because while Government has failed in one way, in 
another it has provided for a solution. In our petition, we requested President 
Nixon to have tbe newly -created Council on Environmental Quality make an 
exhaustive independent feasibility study of the pipeline. This Council rep- 
resents to us an effort to create a body capable of investigating both immediate, 
short-term problems, and more importantly the long-term, methodical land-use 
planning that is so desperately needed on a large scale. Where Interior has 
failed, and where tbe congressional committees have neither the staff nor the 
resources to do the job, the Environmental Quality Council should be able to 
liedome the focal point of concern for our environment— through investigations 
by advisory and research task forces. Equally Important, the Council should 
function as an information storehouse, able to inform the people as to the state 
of the law, the responsibilities of industry, and progress made in pollution 
control. 

Mr. Train stated in the same testimony, following a discussion of the stipula- 
tions, that 

“We are the first to recognise the equal importance of providing appropriate 
and effective supervision to insure that the stipulations equal in the field the 
importance we have accorded them on paper. Wc are aware that written stip- 
ulations, no matter how carefully drawn, cannot guarantee the protection on 
which we are insisting. This can only be assured by continuous surveillance and 
firm enforcement" 

In an August 12 statement before the same committee, Mr. Train again em- 
phasized the need for supervision, and stated that additional personnel would 
be required for the inspection and granting of special use permits for con- 
struction camps, gravel sites, air fields, and access roads. The same concerns 
have been stated by other officials in the Interior Department and by conserva- 
tion groups. 

Everyone appears to recognize the importance of supervision and the dangers 
of neglecting this important area. But it is unclear just where these extra in- 
spectors are going to come from. In a March 28, 1070, article in the Journal of 
Commerce it was reported that the Interior Department “wants to double its Gulf 
inspection force from 17 to 84 and has requested money to hire new personnel 
from the Budget Bureau. The entire department has only 25 inspectors." What 
can happen when inspection is inadequate should be clear by now, particularly 
after the Louisiana tragedy. The Chevron Oil Co. was able to operate 137 out 
of 178 oil wells illegally, because, according to Secretary Htckel, “We haven’t had 
the force to totally inspect the Gulf in the past, but if the oil companies had been 
adhering to the regulations that have been in effect for years, we wouldn’t be 
having these spills.’’ In Alaska, we do not believe that a permit should be 
granted before the problems of design are solved; nor should a permit be 
granted without a satisfactory number of trained, disinterested observers avail- 
able to ensure that the oil companies will comply with all .regulations. > 

Thei£ are three points to keep in mind while developing the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality : ' .:<<• ■.}: 

First, it is important that the internal conflicts resulting from inconsistent 
goLls be avoided; Such problems have plagued the Interior Department,, and 
particularly the Bureau of Land Management, which is continually forced to 
choose between development of resources and conservation. The concentration 
of different and competing considerations within one agency does not always 
lead to the best or most balanced dedsions, and often adds up only to a con- 
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fusion of roles. The Council, then, should be concerned primarily with the 
protection of the environment and should review agency programs with that 
thought as the principal motivation. 

Second, great care should be taken not to choose for the Council staff persons 
whose professional enthusiasm leads them toward an exploitation of resources 
rather than conserving them. In other words, potential conflicts for the members 
should be avoided, and the professional background of the individual should be 
considered as relevant to effective performance as a conservationist Again, 
the central spirit and motivation of the Council must be one of ordered, con- 
trolled development with emphasis on conservation. 

Finally, the operating principle of the Council should be, in the words of 
George F. Kennan, “that one exploits what a careful regard for the needs of 
conservation leaves to be exploited, not that one conserves what a liberal in- 
dulgence of the impulse to development leaves to be conserved.” 

The quotation is taken from an article by Kennan in the April 1070 issue 
of Foreign Affairs, entitled, “To Prevent a World Wasteland: A Proposal,” 
While Kennan is speaking of an international organisation, the functions which 
he outlines are completely appropriate to the Presidential Council. He asserts 
that the organisation should : 

1. Provide facilities for collection, storage, retrieval, and dissemination of 
all information on environmental problems. 

2. Coordinate research and operational activities which now deal with environ- 
mental activities or activities which affect the environment. 

3. Create national standards in environmental matters and extend advice 
and help to Individual States. 

4. Enforce those standards which are necessarily national in scope. 

While I have taken Kennan’s ideas, and applied them on a national level, his 
central thesis should not be overlooked: That there Is a need to create an In- 
ternational body to cope with what is clearly an international problem of pollu- 
tion. There is to be a conference in Stockholm in 1072, sponsored by the United 
Nations Conference oh the Human Environment. The U.8. Government should 
be undertaking studies with a view to presenting proposal* at that conference, 
both with regard to the structure of a possible international organisation and 
topics of particular interest 

The powers of the Council on Environmental Quality must be sufficient to 
insure coordination of agency actions which relate to the environment The 
Executive order formally establishing the Council details expanded respon- 
sibilities beyond those mentioned in the statute, including authority to conduct 
hearings on projects which would affect the environment. All Federal agencies 
are supposed to submit advance analyses of programs with environmental Im- 
pact to the Council for review. Mr. Train has stated, however, In an address 
to the 30th annual North American Wildlife and Financial Resources Confer- 
ence on March 23 of this year, that “most individuals In Government don’t 
know yet that this is required, and we may have to hit a few people over the 
head.” . ’ ’ 

The power of the Council to coordinate the conservation efforts of the dif- 
ferent agencies and to exercise a general overall review Is an enormous step 
forward. If the Council is able to effectively disseminate Information! k will 
further the efforts of individuals- for instance, the revival of the 1809 Rivers 
and Harbors Act is the kind of law that the people should know shout Thanks 
to your efforts, Mr. Chairman, it appears UMy that Industry in Wisconsin 
at least is not going to forget again that the law requires certain things with 
regard to pollution. Certainly as Important, individual dtlsens will realise 
that they are not helpless in the face of Irresponsible activity. The Council toroid 
be able to bring such laws before the public ins similar manner. 

There are other proposals now before Obngresa regarding pollution and the. 
environment One worthy off special mention Is the McGovem-Hart-Udall pro- 
posal which would give the d tinea the right to a dear environment and the 
effective means to protect that right before administrative agencies or In the 
courts. The problem of standing to complain, iu this particular context; would 
be finally removed. Congressman PdalTa comparison of his bill with the anti- 
trust laws outlines the purposes: -v- /.f- ^ 

Our antitrust laws bar* long given dtlsens a right to sue In VMbral court to 
prevent anticompetitive buslneea practices, an ana where the Justice Depart* 
ment baa similar duties. This la essentially meant to accomplish' the samt 
thin* as the dtlsens section of the antitrust laws. We ars trying to solve' a 
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national problem — our polluted environment— by giving direct power to citizens 
to seek a remedy before a nonpolitical, objective forum — the courts. 

The point here is that this legislation — both that enacted and that proposed — 
may have a dual function. It may, as does the Environmental Policy Act of 
1969, create a Government body which may grow Into an environmental agency 
i with effective powers of supervision and control over both industry and Govern- 

ment agencies. Second, it may provide avenues for the enormous outpour- 
ing of national concern for the environment, and channel that enthusiasm 
Into constructive avenues. There Is no better answer to those that are worried 
over student militancy than to create responsive institutions which allow the 
citizen to play a role in the shaping of his world. The Interest is dearly there — 
as witness the scope and Intensity of the preparations for April 22— and If 
Government can find a way to encourage constructive use of that Interest, the 
environment will be better protected. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mr. Kenyon. 

Mr. Scott. 

STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS W. SCOTT, COCHAIBKAN, ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL ACTION FOE SURVIVAL, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN 
ABBOR, MICH. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Chairman, as one of the leaders of ENACT, the 
Environmental Action for Survival at the University of Michigan, 
I am delighted to have this occasion to tell you how much we ap- 
preciated you and your colleagues, and I may say almost the entire 
membership of the subcommittee traveling to Ann Arbor, being 
with us, ana taking part in our teach-in. 

j I think you brought a great deal to us, but I believe it is true to 

say on the other hand that you found much there that you could 
bring back— both in terms of specific recommendations during that 
hearing and impressions about the seriousness of purpose with which 
we are approaching this whole matter of environmental survivial. 

| I would like to offer for your record, if you believe it is appropriate. 

a copy of our full teach-in program as an example of the Dreaath or 
concerns that wegot into once that program began to snowball. 

(Nori!.~-The ENACT program for the “Teach-In on the Environ- 
ment,” held at the University of Michigan Mar. 10-14, 1970, is in the 
subcommittee files.) , * 

Mr. Scott. I would like to take just a brief moment here to reflect a 
little bit, having gone through the experience of that rather massive 
teach-in, on some of the conclusions that I think one can fairly draw. 
In his address, which was certainly the highlight of the teach-in, 
RaHh Nader referred to ours as “the generation of critical masses,” 
| referring to the fact that the problems in a great many areas of social 

| . concern are coming to a head simultaneously, just as our- generation 

I heads toward stage center. ' ; , ’ 

These problems have bten growing for a long time. They grow out 
of a very limited knowledge of what progress lstond what individual 
prosperity implies. ! . \ ; 

We have come in this movement at a time when we see there is 
something wrong in the way in which our society has defined progress 
I and prosperity and security, and these are the questions that we go to 

| as wq enter this movement. '* 

I This is the prospect as my generation gets its moment in the pollu- 

tion-filtered sun, and it is little wonder, ! think, therefore, that we 




joined the cast of “Hair,” which opened our program in Ann Arbor, 
111 saving we are going to do whatever is necessary to “let the sun- 
shine in.” 

Contrary to the Biblical injunction, it is not the meek who inherit 
the earth, but the young. If our experience there and the experience 
of conferring with other youth leaders around the country is any fair 
sample, the young are not going to be. meek about inheriting the kind 
of earth ana the kind of society that we see around us. . 

We are the children of the postwar boom and the Age of Aquarius, 
and we were just idealistic enough to believe that the vision can become 
a reality if we work. 

I think it is important to make the point that the movement is being 
expressed through the teach-ins and other youth activities. The burial 
of automobiles m California and all the things you are reading about 
these days are not simply negative and destructive, although there is 
some of that. 

We affirm life and the fundamentally inalienable right of all life 
to its individuality and perpetuation, its diversity and living freedom. 
We oppose all that would belittle life, all that aemeans its character 
or destroys its natural spontaneity, all that sullies its beauty or threat- 
ens its survival. 

In our time, the critical mass of manmade problems has, for the 
first time, assumed dimensions which seriously do threaten the survival, 
not just of individuals, but of our whole earth. Once aware of this 
threat and its reality, how can we do otherwise than to devote every 
means open to us to reverse the lethal trends? Similarly, how can we 
do otherwise than to oppose those trends which demean the quality 
of life— individually or collectively? 

As one of my colleagues in California said at one pointy “If you 
are not going to live for the earth, what are you going to live for?” 

Thus, I believe our attack on environmental abuse and ecocatas- 
trophe is no passing fad, precisely because it conforms to and uniquely 
expresses the positive goals that we feel very strongly for quality in 
our surroundings and quality in our relationships to those surround- 
ings and to each other. # 

- David Brower chose the phrase in describing this decade which you 
and your colleagues have called the decade of the environment: He 
called it a “decade of renunciation.’’ Two reporters from the. Detroit 
Free Press picked that up their mialysis . or the teach-in .and said : 

“The teacn-in was the purest essence of those .times, renouncing 
not merely America’s past failure to clean up its air and water, but 
its failure to repair itself in other ways— structurally, morally, socially, 
economically.” " j • X, C. 

I do not think I was asked a question more frequently by the mas- 
sive . number of . news media that were in Ann. Arbor- thab was this 
some kind of cop-out on the war, on racism or repression or the other 
movements that draw attention on campuses. I . got rather offended 
by that after a very short period of time, because I think the question 
implies an extremely limited sort of view of the capacity of young 
people to handle more issues than one at a time. \ 

We are beginning to see— not quite as clearly as I think we will 
see in the months and years ahead— that there are connections between 
these various issues that we are concerned about, that the same kind of 
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things that lead to the destruction of our environmental quality, are 
reflected in other things that we find reprehensible in our society. 

| As those relationships become clear, then, the issue is going to go to 

the sources, to the roots of the problem. I think that is something we 
will have to be alerted to. 

I would like to address myself to two or three of the specific ques- 
tions that the subcommittee has raised in this set of hearings, par- 
ticularly the first question which asks what must Government do to 
strengthen or redirect its existing programs for environmental pro- 
tection and improvement. And w>rrowing rather largely from JMr. 
Nader’s ideas, tnere are tour things I think the Government can do in 
the area of strengthening programs : 

First of all, the matter of standards. We have a great many statutes 
and regulations that set performance standards— quality standards, 
standards for water quality, and so forth. They are largely inadequate 
where they exist. Furthermore, they are enforced by great, tedious 
procedures that drag on for months and years at a time with the burden 
of proof falling on some poor citizen who is just trying to protect 
j his environment. ,•••.’■ . ■ i: - • 

| We are involved in a case in which we are working with a citizens’ 

group in Escanaba, Mich., to fight the introduction in that communitv 
of a meat corporation kraft paper mill. We are not fighting the miil 
or the need to build a papennaking facility. We are fighting the kraft 
i! process. I have been astounded, in going to various commission meet- 

ings where permits have been involved, at the degree to which the 
burden falls upon the citizen who is ill-prepared in terms of legal tal- 
ent or understanding of procedure but is simply trying to protect 
himself. 

The burden of proof quite clearly lies with him, and I think this is 
an area in which changes nave got to come. ' - . : ; 

I think (me way we might go on this matter of standards is to call 
for a major review and overhaul of all environmental standards as 
standards instead of looking at just the air pollution statutes to see 
how those standards look, or just the water pollution regulations. We 
must sit down and look at all the standards that weTiave put to- 
gether, over the many years we have been doing that in the Congress 
and in the State legislatures, and look at the standards together. We 
can then see not only if they are adequate in and of themselves in any 
particular case, but also how they relate to each, others . , 

If in fact the air pollution created by the internal-combustion engine 
and other sources puts a great many nitrates in the air which even- 
tually cause water pollution, how is that ecological interconnection 
reflected in the way we set standards) ; 

I am reliably told that the people who set water pollution stand- 
ards donot talk to the people who nave to do with air pollution stand- 
ards. I think someone has to foke a look at this. My guj^estion is either . 
something analogous to the Public Lend Law; lfoview Commission, 
which would sit down and take a look at these standards krone place, 
or raatfomptto^ innovate some-land of ah institutiohalarraiuRiment 
as a subgrouping or task force withih the Environmental Quality 
Council and within the overview of a Gongtessiohal Jomt Committee 
on the Environment, which is long overdue in ^ Cong^ y. 
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A second area that I would address myself to here is the area of 
sanctions that we apply. They are almost unworkable where they 
exist. 

In general, a firm may find it economically prudent— even where it 
is put in the position of having to pay a fine lor polluting under the 
1899 statute or something of that kina— to absorb the fine as a cost of 
doing business and pass that on to the consumer rather than responding 
to the so-called sanction by cleaning up the pollution. \ 

Thus, the fine is in effect a use tax for dirtying water or air. But 
unlike the concept of the effluent tax that Senator Proxmire has been 
promoting, the fines imposed do not come anywhere near close to pay- 
ing the costs for the destruction that the firm is creating. 

So I think we need to reassess the sanctions that we have and give 
them a very thoroughgoing review. I should say .that Mr. Nader drew 
sustained applause with a couple of suggestions that he had for new 
sanctions. 

He thought it would be useful to follow the model of the bank- 
ruptcy procedure — in which a trustee is established to look after the 
interest of creditors in a bankruptcy proceeding, to use this in the 
case of pollution— and in his words : 

If a company continues to make profits while It poisons Its neighbors, we 
should .develop a kind of environmental bankruptcy, where its operations are 
taken over by trustees in a trusteeship for peoples* right to breathe and enjoy 
a pure environment. ' ' 

He also suggested the meting out of behavioral sanctions similar to 
the way a traffic judge sends offenders to a traffic court. Sending a coal 
executive into a coal mine . for a while is one of his suggestions. : > . 

For serious offenses against the environment, he suggested sus- 
pension of activity in a corporation for 6 months or suspending the 
president of a company for 6 months, from participating in that com- 
pany ; and he again drew a great deal of response from the audience by 
saying, “If they do that to students, why not do it to presidents of 
corporations?” ... . **• __ V. , • : 

Mr. Reuss. Would you require all Congressmen who vote for the 
SST to ride on it on its maiden voyage? 

Mr. Scott. No; I think I would nave them stationed along the route. 
I think perhaps a rule at the outset which prohibited Congressmen 
from flying on SST would keep them in Washington more frequently. 

A third area that I think we should go to is the matter of dis- 
closure. Mr. Nader, of course, has made a career out of disclosing that 
which was not intended to be disclosed.He made the point, which I 
think is true ? that we know a great deal more about the CIA in pub- 
lished materials available to the public in this countiy than we know 
about the internal operations of General Motors or Standaid Oil.j^v 

We are trying to do something about General Motors. It is a huge 
institution. It is the third largest institution in the world— after 
the U.S. Government and the Soviet Union Government comes General 
, . Motors. ; : v ' ,• V.' Q-. l : 

We know very little about it, yet it has massive impacts on our lives. 
•, The Congress recently passed. I believe in 1967, the Freedom of In- 
formation Act which, as it is beginning, to be picked up by conserva- 
tionists and by other citizens, ^ beginning to have a very , telling 

impact. *’ • T . .... . 1 , ; ■ ' /, 1.' 'V*? i jt'J ^ . ..... • yj ; £ ... .' 
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(Note. — The law referred to is Public Law 89-487, as amended by 
Public Law 90-23 of June 5, 1967, 81 Stat. 64, 6 U.S. Code 652.) 

Mr. Scorr. What we have got to do, and I have no answer to this, 
is to find some way for a freedom of inrormation act to reach into cor- 
porate offices without unduly placing their trade secrets and that sort 
of thing in jeopardy. 

But Mr. Nader made the point that to protect a person who is 
polluting the environment by saying that what he is doing is a trade 
secret is just a little bit curious to say the least. 

Finally, I would say strengthening needs to take place in the area 
of the budget. We have all heard about the $10 billion program for 
water pollution, which does not have $10 billion in it at all. It is ac- 
tually a step backward. 

At the same time that the President, his family and a head of high 
Government officials are traveling — at very great expense— to Chicago 
to proclaim their intention to save the Great Lakes, a severe budget 
cut is having a real and damaging impact on the research program 
of the Great Lakes Fisheries Laboratory, which is by alt accounts the 
finest, most experienced program in fresh water ecology. 

This is a very confused issue. You heard about it in Ann Arbor. It 
has implications to other dosings that are going on to meet economy 
measures, but my latest information is in fact 26 people were laid 
off on the 23d of March, and they included researchers. 

Whether it is being transferred from one agency to another, the re- 
search program is being damaged, and that is the only issue. 

Again, with regard to the budget : Where is the change of priorities ? 
We are hearing the rhetoric, we are hearing the change of rhetoric, 
but where is the change of priorities ? Phrases m presidential addresses, 
which I suppose are useful in diplomatic exchanges, have no effect on 
cleaning up the environment. Funds expended to tell magazine readers 
how much our firm has been doing long before the environment was 
an issue are strictly eco-pomography. 

I am sure you gentlemen enjoy great credit for your work on phos- 
phates and detergents and I am sure you enjoyed, as I did, the full- 
page advertisement in the New York Times recently by Procter & 
Gamble in which they told the public that phosphates are in fact a 
natural element common in: the universe and therefore nothing to 
worry about. I wish they had spent the money they spent on that ad- 
vertising to get phosphates out of detergents. 

Mr. Keuss. f might say in that connection that our committee has 
been trying for many months to get from the soap and detergent 
companies a comparative statement of what they have spent, on re- 
search into removing the pollutants from their product as against 
what they have spent on advertising, and for some reason we have not 
been able to get that information. ‘ y'/} 

Mr. Scott. I am' sorry I don’t have that Procter & Gamble ad in 
front of me. There was one phrase in their ad which [said something 
to the effect we have placed no upward limit on the amount we are 
willing to Spend. They did not say now much they were spending. They 
said they placed no upward limit. Two quite different points of view. 

(Note.— -The Procter & Gamble 1 Co.’s advertisment, “Questions.and 
Answers About Phosphates in Detergents and Their Possible Effect 
on Our Lakes and Streams,” is printed on pp. 78-80 of H. Kept. 1004, 
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“Phosphates in Detergents and the Eutrophication of America’s Wa- 
ters,” which is based on a study by the Conservation and Natural Re- 
sources Subcommittee.) 

Mr. Scout. I think that if we and our colleagues — our generational 
colleagues — are to take seriously all the rhetoric we. are hearing these 
days, we need to see one solid bit of evidence that priorities are chang- 
ing. My candidate is the SST. I think the proposed Alaska pipeline is 
an equally good case. 

I think the SST ought to be immediately stopped, that that money 
ought to be used for better purposes. All funding ought to be cut out <3 
for a project for which private enterprise won’t pay itself. It has got 
no military value ; it is a civilian project entirely. 

We ought to forbid any U.S. carrier to own or operate any kind of 
SST, ours or anybody else’s. We ought to forbid any foreign carrier to 
operate any SST’s over our country. I think that would take the eco- 
nomic incentive out of the market for SST’s very quickly. Our pres- 
tige will not suffer by the act ? nor will our environment. Something 
like that is going to be required to demonstrate that something is 
really happening. 

Lacking the opportunity for people to get involved on any other 
level, I think that the courts are becoming a great resource, and I just 
do want to call your attention to the legislation that lias been drafted by- 
Prof. Joseph Sax at the University of Michigan Law School. It » 
before the Michigan State Legislature, and several others these days,, 
and it has recently been introduced in the Congress — in the Senate^ 
by Senators McGovern and Hart and in the House by Congressman 
Udall. In my opinion, it is a comprehensive, well-balanced proposal 
that would be a great step to opening the courts as the procedure by 
which we can have access to the General Motors records and that sort 
of thing. 

I want to urge your study of this particular bill, and your indi- 
vidual cosponsorship with Mr. Udall of the proposal : and I would hope 
that all members of the subcommittee would recognize the importance 
of this legislation and join in the efforts to get the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to hold hearings on it very quickly. 

(Note.— The bill drafted by Professor Sax, House Bill 3055, was 
passed by Michigan’s House of Representatives on April 21, 1970. It 
is reprinted as appendix 3 of this hearing record, pp. 337-341. The bill 
introduced by Congressman Udall, H.R. 16436 (identical to S. 3576, 
introduced by Senators McGovern and Hart) , is reprinted as appendix 
2, pp. 332-336.) # 

Mr. Scout. Just briefly I want to talk a bit about citizen participa- 
tion. You asked what I think is a key auestion : How can citizens par- ' 
tidpate? The things that you need to nave a citizen participating in 
something like this are : Motivation, a sense of efficaty, a sense that if 
you do get involved it will make a difference, information, and leader- 
ship ; and I think there are ways which we can encourage public partici- 
pation by working on all of those elements 0 • r. ; • l r ■ ^ 

Motivation is the easiest 'for the moment. At the particular moment 
it is at a veryhigh peak, and we are constantly asked, “What can I 
do to help ?” There are people just looking for ways to get involved. ; 

To improve people’s sense of efficacy, I think somebody ; has got to J 
take a look at the way civics are talking about in this country. There is 1 
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more absolute misinformation handed out about our forefathers and 
the wonderful system they put together than in any other field. 
Remedial education of civics is essential. From cradle to grave, we 
are inculcated with the very romantic notion that we have got a 
simple system that has been worked out by some yeomen farmers Dack 
in 1700 — and this system really works, you know, it is the best system 
on earth, and all you, who are concerned about a problem, have got to 
do is to look to the system and the system will magically respond/ You 
do not even have to worry about how it happened. You know, you 
vote every so many years and that is about it. 

But that is not about it at all, and most citizens have a very, very 
warped understanding of how the system works. Of course, they 
cannot get involved or participate in it. 

Most citizens in this country do not read the Federal Register, 
which is the usual place that notice about things like the Alaska pipe- 
line get published. So we are going to have to develop the kinds of 
mechanisms that get that information out. It is hard to know who to 
hold responsible tor a particular problem. 

I was privileged to hear the other morning some testimony on 
thermal pollution on the Great Lakes given to a Senate field hearing 
by Mrs. Lee Botts of Chicago. I would like to offer this for your 
record or your files. 

She said the basic question foiyyoncemed citizens is: “Whom do 
you ask and who has tne power f’nShe has a lovely map hereof Lake 
Michigan with the various boundaries of official jurisdictions. 

For example, the Corps of Engineers divides Lake Michigan into 
two zones: The Detroit office has half and some other office has the 
other half . That dividing line does not correspond to the dividing line 
between the States of Wisconsin and Michigan, and none of it cor- 
responds to the lines of jurisdiction in that area for the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration — none of which corresponds to any- 
thing else. It is just a hodge-podge. Qr '' 

This map is just a classic. So how can you find who has got the au- 
thority? It is the old idea of divide and conquer. If you spread the 
authority around enough, nobody will be responsible. This is the bu- 
reaucratic ideal, I suppose, but it does not answer the questions that 
need to be answered about atomic powerplonts on Lake Michigan. 

(Note. — The testimony of Mrs. Lee Botts, representing the Open 
Lands Project. Chicago, HI., before Senator PhilipA. Hart’s Sub- 
committee on Energy, Natural Resources, and the /Environment, on 
March 30, 1970, is in the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. Scott. I think what we are going to have to look for is some- 
thing like an environmental ombudsman or some kind of environ- 
mental information center where citizens can go. Right now the youth 
group in Ann Arbor is serving this function. We get calls from people 
who nave been frustrated for months about some particular problem. 
We are the only place they can turn to, and generally we do not have 
the information, but we try to find it for them. rf. ti -V . 

;i I think this has got to come about. I think that nothing could be 
more important than taking a look: at the tax laws which affect citi- 
zens’ organizations working in the public interest and what happened 
to the Sierra Club. It essentially emasculates any ability they have 
to get involved in real political action. Yet, simultaneously business 



corporations and other vested interests are able to write off expenses 
to what amounts to lobbying and campaigns as a cost of doing busi- 
ness. The hypocrisy is phenomenal. 

I think that has to be looked into— to come to the very difficult prob- 
lem of defining a class of organizations that work for the public in- 
terest and receive exemptions from the tax problems that they presently 
live under. 

I guess the final thing I would like to suggest is the idea of building 
into every kind of activity that affects the environment something 
very analogous to what we all have learned about in the space pro- 
gram-little holds that are automatically built into the countdown, to 
check tilings out at every stage in case any problem comes up. 

We ought to have a procedure whereby if any two people come up 
and raise their hands and say,” I don’t think that pipeline in Alaska 
is a good idea,” if they are a qualified people, that instantly goes into 
ahold. 

Then there is a 60-day ? or a year’s, cooling-off period to look at the 
problem. I think these kinds of holds have got to be built into zoning 
provisions and other kinds of things. 

Generally, when people get worried about a problem and are 
ready to get involved and participate as citizens, it was just at the 
time the decision was made-^-yesterday. They read it in their news- 
papers, and newspapers print what happened yesterday. By and 
large, the opportunity to get involved just does not exist. 

(Mr. Scott’s prepared statement follows :) 



Pbepabxd Statement or Douglas W. Soott, Cochaieman, ENACT (Environ- 
mental Action to* Survival), the University or Michigan, Ann Arbor, • 
Mich. TTtV 



Mr. Scott. Mr. Chairman, I am Douglas Scott As cochairman of ENACT (en- 
vironmental action for survival) at the University of Michigan I am happy to 
.have this occasion to tell you, on the record, how delighted we were to have 
thiB subcommittee in Ann Arbor during our recent teach-in on the environment 
Both In your formal hearing and Individually, the members of this subcom- 
mittee brought much to our sessions. You also found, I trust much to take 
away with you in the form of specific ideas and action proposals and In 
impressions of the seriousness of purpose with which we are approaching this 
whole matter of environmental survival. 

The program which was offered during the Ann Arbor teadi-in is a good ex- 
ample, I think, of the breadth and depth of Interest we are taking. I would 
therefore like to offer, for Inclusion in your record here today, the full teach-in 
program schedule; :• ,r. . • 

YOUTH AND THE ENVIRONMENT , v- 

Because we at the University of Michigan have already gone through our 
teach-in activities, I would like to take a moment to reflect upon some of the 
conclusions one can fairly draw from the nature of our: program and the re- 
sponse of our audiences. ■. :: 

In hlB address— a highlight of the teach-in— Ralph Nader referred to ours as 
"the generation of -critical masses." By this he meant that today problems In a 
great many areas of social concern are coming to a head simultaneously. These 
probtems have been growing for a long period, while previous generations, for 
whatever reason, tolerated them as little more than the unpleasant but unim- 
portant side effects and blproducts of the rush toward progress and Individual 
prosperity. Today, as these problems . reach critical . momentum and force all 
around us, we are rejecting the old standards of progress and Individual pros- 
perity which allowed them to emerge. Ybr we recognise that these problems, taken 
together, seriously threaten to move' the last step from ctltlcal to just plain 
lethal This Is the prospect for my generation's moment in the pollution-filtered 
sun. Little wonder then that we, like the cast of "Hair”. which. opened our 
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teach-in, are uniting behind the demand that we do whatever is necessary to 
“Let the Sunshine In." 

Contrary to the Biblical injunction, it is not the meek who inherit the earth, 
but the young. The young people who filled every event of our teach-in to 
capacity, the young people with whom I have conferred at recent meetings and 
conferences, and the young people organising and working throughout the 
country have no intention of remaining meek and quiet as their future and the 
quality of their lives are bankrupt around them. 

Martin Luther King evoked a strong Image when, in his final address In 
Memphis, he said that what happened to him now was not so important as the 
continued momentum of the movement he had built “For I have been to the 
mountain top/' he said, “and I have looked over.*' We, too, have been up on the 
mountain tops and tantilised by the prospect of a better life, n better world. From 
our cradles we have heard the ideals of our society and institutions intoned. We 
hnve accepted the goals they suggest : A better life for all, in which all men are 
brothers, in which peace is our objective on every front, in which life is prac- 
ticed diligently and life's environment treated with proper reverence. We, the 
children of the postwar boom and the Age of Aquarius, have been idealistic 
enough (naive enough) to believe this vision can become reality. We find it our 
own responsibility, therefore, to work to see it unfold. 

Thus our movement— such as it Is— against pollution and environmental degra- 
dation is not simply negative and destructive. We affirm life and the funda- 
mentally Inalienable right of all life to its individuality and perpetuation, its 
diversity and living freedom. We oppose all that would belittle life, all that de- 
means its character or destroys its natural spontaneity, all that sullies its beauty 
or threatens its survival 

In our time the critical mass of manmade problems has, for the first time, 
assumed dimensions which seriously do threaten the survival, not just of indi- 
viduals, but of our whole earth. Once aware of this threat and its reality, how 
can we do otherwise than to devote every means open to us to reverse the lethal 
trends? Similarly, how can we do otherwise than to oppose those trends which 
demean the quality of life— individually or collectively ? 

These are probings toward an understanding of this movement which has, 
perhaps unintentionally, swept us up, altering fundamentally the devotions of 
our careers and lives. As a California graduate student recently put it : “If you 
don't live for the earth, what can you live for?" 

Thus I believe our attack upon environmental abuse and eco-catastrophes Is no 
passing fad, precisely because it confroms to and uniquely expresses the positive 
goals of quality in our surroundings and in our relationships to those surround- 
ings and to each other. : 

And thus the changes wo fell compelled to advocate are, in many cases abso- 
lutely fundamental They roach to the heart of our society and Its institutions— 
from boardroom to bedroom. They are revolutionary in character, because the 
circumstances in which we find ourselves require that the changes be funda- 
mental, far-reaching and rapid. Extremism in the defense of life is not neces- 
sarily to be condemned. I say this not in advocacy of violent or extreme tactics— 
I abhor these— but in recognition that extreme danger may well necessitate re- 
sponses of similar character. 

The members of this subcommittee, and others, have joined In calling this the 
Decade of the Environment, and so it must be. David Brower calls it the “decade 
of renunciation," and two Detroit Free Press reporters used his phrase in their 
characterisation of the Ann Arbor teach-in : 

“The teach-in was the purest essence of those times, renouncing not merely 
America's past failure to clean up Its air and water, but its failure to repair 
itself in other ways— structurally, morally, socially, economically." 

But, again, the renunciation is not negative— it Is cast in terms of an anima- 
tion of life and the quaUty ltfe might yet attain. 

For your consideration, I would like to include in your record today the Detroit 
Free Press news analysis I quoted above and another retrospective article pub- 
lished in this week's issue of Saturday Review by Barry Commoner. 

QUESTIONS SAISED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE 

While each of the broad questions you have posed is important, I cannot pre- 
sume to address them all. I would like to go into two of them in particular, 
. however. * ■ V ' r * v ..' 

“1. What must Government do to strengthen or redirect its existing protrams 
for environmental protection and improvement?” 
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There are four areas In which strengthening of programs seems long overdue. 

(a) Standard!.— 1 The enforcement and performance standards written into 
i ; much of the present environmental legislation are simply inadequate. Even the 

enforcement of these standards usually requires a long and tedious proceeding 
t in which the burden of proof falls to the citizen protesting degradation of his 

environment. 

A major review and overhaul of all such environmental standards and their en- 
forcement procedures appears desirable. Such a review would serve to assess 
< the utility and Impact of each particular kind of standard in its own right But' 

i it would also provide a single forum to assess the interrelationship of standards 

k ! in one field to those in another. How, for example, do the airshed air quality 

j standards relate to the river basin water quality standards in overlapping geo- 

j graphical areas? At the moment we have divided these two functions into sepa- 

( rate agencies, leaving the question of interrelationships in doubt 

It is my view that all of these performance and quality standards, in every 
] area, need to be thoroughly reassessed and considerably strengthened if they are 

) to serve as a useful tool for controlling degradation. 

J The mechanism for undertaking such a review might well consist of establtsh- 

| lng an expert commission on the analogy of the Public Land Law Review Com- 

| mission which is working to sort out and properly relate the body of confused 

public land laws and regulations. Or, this might be an opportunity to develop 
■ an innovative institutional arrangement as a task force or subcommission under 

the structure of the Environmental Quality Council (but with special, aug- 
I mented staffing), working with the overview of a Joint Committee on the En- 

vironment which the Congress should promptly establish. . 

| The role and organization of the Congress in this matter is, I suspect, a major 

* source of the problem as things now stand. Each standArd-setting procedure and 

! agency is the special province of a different committee, leaving in serious doubt 

; the Congress effective ability to coordinate these matters. 

j (ft) Sanction ». — The sanctions we are willing to impose on those responsible 

for environmental havoc are pitifully weak, In those instances whets they exist 
at ail. In his address to our Teach-In, Ralph Nader made this a key point, dtlng 
the 1967 air pollution statute as being “almost unworkable In terms of applied 
sanctions.” in addition to being weak, the sanctions can generally be Imposed 
only after terribly drawn out procedural complexities which quite effectively dls- 
I courage or simply wear out even the most highly motivated citizen seeking 

, : redress. . — . . 

Moreover, the sanctions have no real bite In most cases. Thus we have the 
, specter of a firm which finds it economically prudent; (in the perversity of our 

i economic analysis) to absorb the minimal fine for pollution as a cost of doing busi- 

| ness, rather than responding to this so-called sanction by discontinuing the pol- 

[ luting behavior. Thus these fines become, in effect, a use tax for continuing pol- 

| lution. But, unlike the effluent tax concept proposed by Senator Proxmire and 

[ others (which deserves very serious consideration), the fines now lmposed never 

, | come even close to repaying the actual cost of damages perpetrated upon society 

5 and the environment 

L [ A thorough, integrated review of all sanctions in this field is thus also needed. 

' This might be accomplished by the same mechanism I have suggested to review 

I standards. In both cases, the emphasis of the review must be strengthening of 

these devices which are our principal means of confronting environmental abuses 
i effectively. . ' ;jV : 

| Mr. Nader had, incidentally, several ideas for sanctions which were very well 

r j received by his audience. He called for an analog in the environmental field to the 

trusteeship procedures used to protect creditors wben a bankrnpcy is declared. 
In his own words: “If a company continues to make profits while it poisons its 
/ neighbors, we should develop a kind of environmental bankrnpcy, where its oper- 

ations are taken over by trustees in a trusteeship for people’s right to breathe and 
. enjoy a pure environment” Mr. Nader also suggested meting out behavioral 
sanctions similar to the way in which judges send offenders to traffic school, 
i Sending the coal company executives into the mines for a while was his example, 

or requiring utility executives to live in apartments right under their own 

► smokestacks. For serious offenses against the common environment, he sug- 

gested “suspension of activity in a corporation for 6 months *,** if they do that 
to students, why not do it to presidents of corporations?” : 

(o) Disclosure. — Mr. Nader also made the- point that we know a good deal 
more about the CIA in the published materials in this country than we know abont 

> the Internal operations of General Motors or Standard Oil. Yet these major 

i institutions have a huge impact on our lives and our environment 
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The Federal Freedom of Information Act now provides a vital tool for citizens 
seeking disclosure of governmental materials and information. We have no such 
recourse in trying to learn about the impact of the great corporations on our lives. 
I have no answer to this problem, but I believe it is very real and that we need to 
develop means of overcoming it 

(d) The final area in which strengthening is possible and necessary is that of 
the budget — For all of the loose talk about saving the environment, we have 
seen absolutely nothing that Indicates a serious intention to reorder priorities 
in this regard. The $10 billion program for water pollution abatement isn't really 
a $10 billion program at al. At the same time that the President, his family, and 
a herd of high Government officials are traveling— at very great expense — to 
Chicago to proclaim their intention to save the Great Lakes, a severe budget 
cut is having a real and damaging impact on the research program of the Great 
Lakes Fisheries Laboratory, which is by all accounts the finest, most experienced 
program in fresh water ecology. 

The same point is made when we talk about redirecting programs. Lack of 
funds is pleaded at every turn, yet the civilian supersonic transport boondoggle 
continues apace, the highway trust fund continues to relentlessly redouble the 
resources supporting the tunnel-vision construction of more and more highways, 
and a great deal of concrete is thrown around the environment with next to no 
control or direction. * 

One of the earliest and most obvious results of the sudden movement of 
environmental Interest has been a sharp upswing in public relations and ad- 
vertising budgets, both in Government and in business. But phrases in Presiden- 
tial addresses— which may be useful In playing diplomatic gameB with other 
powers — have no effect on cleaning up the environment And funds expended 
to tell magazine readers how much “our firm” has been doing “long before the 
environment waB an issue" are strictly ecopornography. Any company publishing 
such advertisements is, in my view, missing the entire point about redirecting 
resources and priorities. If they are doing so ln r hopes that this will keep the 
natives quiet and happy or that rhetoric can buy off our environmental concern, 
they are in for a tude shock. 

To be specific : I would like to see this country back off from the SST pro- 
gram, remove fdl further funding for this project which are loudly vaunted 
private, capitalist system clearly refuses to undertake without Federal subsidy, 
and legally forbid any U.S. air carrier from using any SST (ours or someone 
elses) over U.S. territory. Similarly, foreign carriers should be forbidden to 
bring the sonic boom, upper atmospheric turbulence and pollution, and con- 
spicuous consumption for the jetset over our teritory. Our prestige will not suf- 
fer by this act— nor will our environment 
Something like this is going to be required, something vivid and very deancut, 
if the skeptics among the young are going to feel that any real response is being 
made to their plea that wei “Give Barth a Chance.” 

One answer to the difficulties of standards, sanctions, disclosure, and the other 
procedural wrangles which confront the citizen, is the opening of the courts to 
environmental actions. This subject is receiving much attention. While I am 
not a lawyer, I have very carefully studied the model statute drafted by Prof. 
Joseph Sax of the University of Michigan Law School. This statute is now being 
considered by the Michigan Legislature (H.B. 3055) and has been introduced in 
a modified version in the Congress as S. 3575 (McGovern and Hart) and H.R. 
16430 (Udall). It is a comprehensive, well-balanced proposal which deserves the 
support of every Member of Congress who is now clambering onto this band- 
wagon. I want to urge your study of this bill, your individual cosponsorship 
with Mr. Udall, and your active efforts to seek prompt committee action and 
enactment of the measure. 

The other question to which I want to respond has to do with citizen partic- 
ipation. This involves two of your questions : 

“5. How can we encourage more public participation in the consideration of 
proposals that affect the environment? 

“6. How can we make public agencies and officials more responsive to en- 
vironmental concerns in the administration of environmental programs T 9 
Consider the prerequisites for effective: citizen participation. A person must 
be motivated to get involved. At this stage, the environmental crisis is moti- 
vating many people to try to get involved. One hears very frequently the ques- 
tion: “What can one person do?” A person must also have a sense of efficacy— 
if he gets involved he must feel his involvement can help. This is really a bene- 
flt/cost matter, in which a person weighs the costs of involvement against the 
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benefits be expects may result. A person must — and this Is crucial — bare Infor- 
mation about tbe issue at band, about the substance of tbe question, about tbe 
decision procedures involved, tbe timing for useful involvement, and about tbe 
proper point at which to Involve himself. Finally, leadership is essential, for it 
Is leadership— whether coming from a public-spirited Congres sm an or a con- 
servationist organisation— which can help put all tbe other pieces together. 

To “encourage more public participation” will Involve working with each of 
those foregoing points. Motivation will be tbe easiest, since people are already 
concerned and questioning. But more people must be motivated. Conservation 
lias, for a long time, been a movement dominated by an affluent stratum of so- 
ciety. While It might— and often did— try to voice the concerns of other dtlsens, 
It did not Involve them. This is changing, and the change must be encouraged. 

To Improve peoples’ sense of efficacy in public decisionmaking Is a timely 
and urgent problem going well beyond the environment Issue. It, is my personal 
. feeling that the fault lies largely with the abysmal way In which we are taught 
about our political system In civics courses. We grow up with an Image In 
our minds of a magic system which, simply because It Is tbe best around 
and because onr forefathers said so, Is presumed to be magically responsh . 10 
citizen concerns. There la very little emphasis on tbe need for hard work In 
being an effective dtiaen, and none whatsoever on telling people how tbe syotem 
does, In fact, operate. Tbe Con g r ess , as I do not need to tell you gentlemen, Is 
surely tbe most mtaunderstood Institution we have. People cannot be expected 
to participate In a system they feel remote from and which they simply do 
not understand. Worse, they may try to partldpate on the basis of a mistaken 
Idea of how It works, resulting In Ineffectiveness, frustration and, ultimately, 
bitterness. Slopplness such as this might be tolerable In passive times, but we 
live In activist times and some crash program to (1) revamp the Institutions 
and (2) properly Inform dtisen about the system are very badly needed. 

The key Issue In partldpatlon Is, however, Information. This Is by far tbe 
greatest hangup now. Ton cannot get effectively Involved In decisions on the 
basis of newspaper accounts, because they don’t tell you what you need to 
know In time to ha effective. Television documentaries about “Who Killed 
Lake Erie?” are line for arousing peoples' anxieties and motivation to get 
Involved, but they cause more harm than good when they give the viewer 
absolutely no due as to how to be Involved. 

. The best means, for the activist, Is through hls membership In groups, 
which will keep tabs on developments and call them to hls attention, pointing 
out what channels of Involvement are most timely. Hut is the key to effective 
Involvement — and that function Is severely curtailed by tsx laws and regulations 
which discriminate against such activities by dtisen, public-interest organisa- 
tions while openly permitting (Indeed, encouraging) the same activities by other 
kinds of limited, special Interests. This ctrcomstance Is, In my view, catastrophic 
in Its Imbalance to the favor of developers and despotler and the status quo. 

I therefore urge this subcommittee to look Into this circumstance and to docu- 
ment In Its usual thorough way, the imbalance In partldpatlon which results 
from this tax Inequity. Procedures must be found to open np this system. If 
dtlsens are to be adequately involved In any effective way. 

The other proposal for action that I have In this ares arises by analogy from 
the space program. We are all familiar with the “holds" which are built into 
the space shot countdowns to permit technical adjustments. We need to similarly 
build “holds" Into the decision processes by which environmental damage might 
occur. This, of course. Is the effect that would follow from the double permit 
procedures this subcommittee discussed In tbe Hunting Creek case. It can be 
applied more widely, however, by Inserting “holds” at the planning, financing, 
sonlng request, and other stages of project development Snch holds might help 
us overcome the stnpld argument that just because we have Invested a few 
millions of dollars In s boondoggle snch as the Cross Florida Barge Canal or 
the 88T, we have a sunk cost that we ought not to waste by giving It np. This 
Idea of built-in holds ought to be comddered at the same time standards and 
sanctions are reasse sse d, as I have already discussed. 

‘ ; coircLuaioi* , * 

We are seeing a very sudden surge of environmental Interest In this country. 
The "system” Is responding, but slowly and' superficially to this new Interest. 
It Is onr job— yours by following through , on the probings yon are making 
here, mine by working to assure that this Is no passing fad— to speed up the 
response and to get It out of the public relatione department and Into real action. 

44-aiB— 70 20 
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The^ symbol and motto we chose for the University of Michigan Teach-In on 
the Environment was the simple plea: Give Earth a Chance. Some people 
described this as a too simple “qoletlst” slogan. Bat It is much more, for con- 
sider the Implications. To truly give earth a chance will require fundamental 
changes in patterns of personal and collective behavior humankind have dis- 
played for centuries. To truly give earth a change will require that these changes 
occur very soon. Your leadership and your cooperation In giving leadership to 
our energies and a hearing to our concerns is, to cite a phrase not heard ringing 
in the halls of Congress too often, "right on." 

Thank you. 

(Note.— The Detroit Free Press story and the article by Dr. Barry 
Commoner to which Mr. Scott referred follow :) 

(From the Saturday Review. Apr. 4. 19701 
Beyond the Teach-In 
(By Barry Commoner) 

The environmental movement has become a kind of theater where the deep- 
seated issues of a troubled world come under the spotlight, have their turns, 
and Interact 

The sudden public concern with the environment has taken many people by 
surprise. After all, garbage, foul air, putrid water, and mindless noise are nothing 
new; the sights, smells, and sounds of pollution have become an accustomed 
burden of life. To be sure, the mess has worsened and spread In the last decade, 
but not at a rate to match the dramatic, nearly universal reaction to It that has 
hit the country in the past year. * 

Although the growing demand for action against environmental pollution is 
very clear, it is not so clear how the movement came about and where It Is 
going. This is a particularly crucial time to find out. For the environmental 
teach-ins that are being planned on thousands of campuses this month are both 
the chief evidence of the origins of the movement and the main force that will 
determine its future. 

Several environmental teach-ins have already taken place, the largest of them 
being that of March 11-14 at the University of Michigan, where the roster of 
speakers and participants was dramatic evidence that the environmental move- 
ment has become a meeting place for major and divergent elements of American 
society. 

The kick-off rally fbr the teach-in, attended by 15,000 enthusiastic students, 
was addressed by Michigan's Governor Mllliken, and a number of other munici- 
pal, State, and Federal officials were present— testimony to the Importance gov- 
ernment figures attach to voter Interest In the environment 

Among the teach-in speakers were a variety of scientists with a professional 
Interest In the environment: biologists, ecologists, engineers, sociologists, urban 
analysts, and public health experts. This reflects one of the earliest origins 
of the environmental movement— the work of those of us In the scientific com- 
munity who, some years ago, began to detect In our own studies evidence that 
pollution Is not only a nuisance but a threat to the health, even the survival, of 
mankind. v--\ *-> Av- - 

The well-known performers Arthur Godfrey and Eddie Albert— both ardent 
conservationists and antlpollutlonlsts— were teach-in participants, lending the 
prestige of the world of entertainment Ralph Nader, another teach-in partici- 
pant, spoke for the consumer and dealt with the failure of our technological 
society to meet the real needs of those who live in It. 

Industry was represented by officers of the Detroit Edison Co., Ford Motor 
Co., Dow Chemical Go., and others— all Industries that bear a large responsi- 
bility for serious pollution problems. The Interest of these companies in public 
concern with the environment has become a matter of direct corporate necessity. 

Labor was represented by Walter Reuther, whose union— the United Automo- 
bile Workers— opposed the construction about 5 years ago of Detroit Edison's 
Fermi reactor, located about 5 miles outside Detroit. Through an educational 
program, the UAW has developed a broad Interest In environmental quality, and 
that consideration Is now Included among UAW contract demands. 

That the president of the Dow Chemical Ob. was Invited to speak at Michigan 
reveals another important element In the environmental movement. Dow has 
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been, of course, a prime target of the antiwar movement ; its campus recruiting 
program has triggered many demonstrations by student activists, who cite the 
hold of the military-industrial complex on U.S. policy as a reason why our 
social system must be radically changed. And the activists had their representa- 
tives on the roster of teach-in speakers— one being Murray Bookchin, an environ- 
mental analyst who takes a socio-revolutionary approach to this and other social 
ills. Finally, the speech that closed the teach-in was given by Richard Hatcher, 
mayor of Gary, Ind., a city that suffers the specially intense environmental 
problems of a largely black population. 

The Michigan teach-in epitomised the remarkable convergence around the 
environmental issue of a number of earlier, separate concerns: conservation, 
scientists’ responsibility for the social consequences of science and technology, the 
consumer movement, the young generation’s feeling for a more humane life-style, 
the businessman's worries over the Impact of all of these on industrial profits, the 
problem of the ghetto and urban decay, the antiwar movement, and student acth • 
ism against the Nation's social and economic system. Somehow, the issue of 
environmental quality touches all these separate facets of the crisis of American 
society. 

I can report from my own experience that there is a Close link between the 
problem of war and the problem of the environment My concern with the envi- 
ronment does not stem from my professional training ; I was trained as a cellular 
biologist, not as an ecologist. But I also learned that science is part of society 
and that every scientist owes it to himself, and to the society that supports 
him, to be concerned with the impact of science on social problems. And it was 
the problem of war that first introduced me to the environmental crisis. In the 
1050s, when nuclear testa first showered the world with fallout, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission showered the Nation with assurances that radiation was 
“harmless,” I studied, along with many other scientists, the path that fallout 
takes in the environment from the bomb to man. And X was shocked to learn that 
nuclear radiation Is never harmless, to the ecosystem or to man. That Is when 
I began to appreciate the importance of the environment to man. It was the ABC 
that turned me Into an ecologist 

There are epectflc links between the environmental crisis, the evils of war 
in general, and the war in Vietnam in particular. One link can be eeen In the 
economics of war and of pollution. That our Industrial system is heavily 
sustained by the military diversion of human and natural resources from human 
needs has been demonstrated cogently by numerous observers; the military- 
industrial complex was not a myth to President Elsenhower, nor is it to the 
stockholders In major American Industries. What la leas known, but can be 
equally well documented, la that the profitability of most American industry 
and agriculture baa been related significantly to their avoidance of a large cost 
of doing business— environmental deterioration. For example, the power industry, 
a major cause of urban air pollution, sells electricity to its consumers for a 
certain amount of money, but those same conaumera pay an added cost for 
the environmental consequences of the power they buy— In laundry bills caused 
by soot, and in doctor bills (and some reduction in their life expectancy) caused 
by sulfur dioxide and organic air pollutants from powerplanta. The dollar value 
alone of these "social costs" of air pollution that we now know of— and many 
remain unknown — adds about 25 percent to the dty dweller's electric bill. 

Some economist* amort that the economic system could readily adjust itself to 
this situation by undertaking the coat of preventing pollution and adding that 
cost, to the real price of Its products. Such a readjustment would affect the cost 
to the consumer, not only of power but of all manufactured goods (nearly every 
factory pollutes the air and water) , of transportation (can, trades, and airplanes 
are major polluters of air), and of food (U.S. agriculture, through its use of - 
Intensive fertilisation and feedlota for fattening cattle to Mgh-pricedgrades, 
bears a major responsibility for water pollution ; organic wastes from U.S. feed- 
lots exceed those produced by the total U.8. urban population). It may be that 
the economic system can get along without tbe crutch provided by the diversion of 
environmental coata to tbe people, and that it can get along without the crutch 
of military production. But thua far it hasn’t, and one can at least suspect that 
in both cases the crutch has become a support essential to tbe system’s stability. 

Another close link between the problems of war and the environment Is that 
both represent the inability of our technology to foresee its own inherently fatal 
environmental flaws. Like detergents— which, much to their developers' surprise, 
failed to be accommodated by natural water systems and bloomed into unsightly 
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mounds of foam on our rivers — or the unanticipated ecological backlash of DDT, 
the Nation's war program can be viewed as a vast technological blunder. When, 
in the 1950s, the Pentagon and its scientific advisers decided to hang the Na- 
tion's defense on nuclear weapons, they did not know what the scientific com- 
munity has since told them : It will not work; no Nation can survive a nuclear 
war. Remember that in 1950 Eisenhower campaigned for continued nuclear tests 
in part because “by the most sober and responsible scientific judgment they do 
not imperil the health of man." Eight years later, Johnson praised the nuclear 
test ban treaty, because it "halted the steady, menacing increase of radioactive 
fallout." The Pentagon also told scientists that it would not use herbicides In 
Vietnam if it believed that these agents would have 'long term ecological effects" 
on that tortured land. Now we know from scientific evidence that mangrove 
areas of Vietnam will not recover from herbicide attacks for at least 20 years. 
Indeed, because of herbicide attacks not only on forest areas but on food crops, 
together with the massive assaults by more conventional weapons, the war In 
Vietnam represents, in my opinion, the first ecological warfare conducted by the 
United States since the attacks on American Indians. The technological failure 
of biological warfare as a suitable means of defense (for there is no way to test 
artificial infectious agents, much less use them, without incurring serious risks 
to ourselves) was recently acknowledged when the Government ordered the 
abandonment of its entire biological warfare program. 

If there is little reason to regard the environmental movement as a diversion 
from the antiwar movement, its relation to the racial issue is less clear. Borne 
approaches to the environmental problem seem to run counter to the interests 
of the blacks. This was dramatised recently at San Jose State College, where, 
as a symbol of environmental rebellion, a student program was climaxed by the 
burial of a brand new car. The event was picked by black students who believed 
the $2,500 paid for the car could have been better spent in the ghetto. 

The San Jose burial reflects a personalised attack on the environmental crisis, 
an approach that is now fairly common among some student groups. They reason 
that pollution in the United States is caused by the excessive consumption of 
goods and resources, a favorite statistic being that the United States contains 
about 6 percent of the world's population but consumes half of the planet’s total 
goods and resources. Since the wastes generated by this intense consumption 
pollute our environment, the eco-activist is advised to “consume Km" In the ab- 
sence of the added statiatlc that in the United States the per capita consump- 
tion by blacks is much lower than that of whites, such observations are not likely 
to arouse the enthusiasm of blacks. < . - • 

Disaffiliation of blacks from the environmental movement would he particu-. 
larly unfortunate, because in many ways blacks are the special victims of pollu- 
tion and have much to teach whites about survival. A white suburbanite can 
escape from the city's dirt, smog, carbon monoxide, lead, and noise when he goes 
home; the ghetto dweller not only works In a polluted environment, he lives in 
it. And in the ghetto he confronts added environmental problems: rats and 
other vermin and the danger of his children's suffering lead poisoning when they 
eat bits of ancient, peeling paint.' To middie-class Americans, survival is not a 
familiar issue. They have not yet learned how to face such a soul-shaking threat, 
as demonstrated by the continued failure to appreciate that the existence of 
ready-alarmed nuclear weapons may bring doomsday as close as tomorrow. For 
blacks, the issue of survival is 200 years old. If they have not yet mastered It, 
they at least have had a good deal of experience that may be enormously valu- 
able to a society that now, as a whole; must face the threat of extinction. Blacks 
need the environmental movement; and the movement needs thb blacks. 

Confusion between certain aspects of the environmental movement and other 
social issues is also generated by the view that the former is closely cotmected 
to the population crisis. In one sense, this belief is valid, for clearly the world 
population cannot continue to grow at Its present rapid 'rate (largely in under- 
developed countries) without eventually outrunning the capacity of the planetary 
ecosystem to produce sufficient food to sustain it But some environmentalists hold 
that in an advanced country like the United States "the pollution problem is a 
consequence of population." This view leads to the idea that the environmental 
crisis in the U.S., Which clearly calls for drastic action, can be solved only if we 
take strong action to stop the growth of the U,S. population, * o ‘ i v : . 

A good deal of the confusion surrounding priorities can be cleared up by some 
facts. Nearly all of the stresses that have caused the environmental breakdown 
here— smog, detergents, insecticides, heavy use of fertilisers, radiation— began 
about 20 to 25 years ago, That period saw a sharp rise in the per capita produc- 
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tion of pollutants. For example, between 1946 and 1066 total utilization of fer- 
tilizer increased about 700 percent, electric power nearly 400 percent, and pes- 
ticides more tban 600 percent In tbat period the U.S. population increased by 
only 43 percent This means tbat the major factor responsible for increasing pol- 
lution in the U.S. since 1046 is not the Increased number of people, but the in- 
tensified effects of ecologically faulty technology on the environment 

So the environmental movement — and the teach-ins that signal its mergence 
as a major political force — has become a meeting place for the major issues that 
trouble American society. Tbia Is its strength, and this is the importance of its 
future course. . , 

Demands for action dominate the environmental movement, and wide-ranging 
programs of action are being organized. Some are direct, personal efforts to clear . 
up the environment, such as community-wide campaigns to remove the junk from 
a stream bed. Some are politically oriented demonstrations, such as the delivery 
of a mass of beer cans to the lawn of a can manufacturer’s home Petition cam- 
paigns directed at remedial legislation abound, and legislators have been busy 
trying to reflect in law the new desire of their constituents for a clean environ- 
ment There are strong indications that on most campuses the current teach-ins 
will lead to environmental action’s becoming a major, continuing feature of cam- 
pus life 

Of course, there are those who regard the environmental movement as only 
the latest in a series of ephemeral fads for political action, doomed like Its pred- 
ecessors— civil rights, the antiwar movement, and student power — to rise to an 
enthusiastic peak and hide away before the hard. Intransigent realities of politi- 
cal life. I disagree. 

That danger does exist, for there are no easy solutions to the fundamental prob- 
lems of the environmental crisis. Some of the superficial symptoms can be at- 
tacked directly: Creeks can be cleared of junk and beer cans can be collected. 
Rut no band of activists can return a river to an unpolluted state when the pol- 
luting agent is fertilizer draining from the surrounding farmland. And if the 
farmers were abruptly required to halt their intensive use of fertilizer, often 
crucial to the solvency of their operation, they would simply go out of business. 

Once we look beyond its immediate accessible symptoms, the environmental 
crisis confronts ns with very hard, inescapable cholce8.:If we really want to cure 
the evil of water pollution, we will have to make drastic revisions in present 
waste-treatment methods, for these overfer tl llze the algae In the water, which soon 
die, retmposing on rivers and lakes the very burden of organic waste that the 
treatment was supposed to remove. The natural ecological system that can ac- 
commodate organic waste is not in the water, bnt in the soil, and no lasting 
solution to the deterioration of both stirface waters and the soil can be achieved 
until organic waste is returned to the soil. For the same reason, no scheme of 
handling garbage that fails.to meet this fundamental requirement of nature can, 
In the long run, succeed. And since these and similar violations of the demands 
of the ecosystem have become embedded in onr ways of productivity, any effort 
to change them will encounter the massive economic, social, and political forces 
that sustain that system. Our major technologies— power production, transport, 
the metal and chemical industries, and agriculture— are a threat to the ecosys- 
tems that support them and to our very lives. Because we reckon the value of a 
technology by the value of its marketable products, we have neglected their cost 
to society— which la, potentially, extinction. ; .: v :; 

President Mixon has spoken of the need for “the total mobilisation of the 
nation’s resources” In order to pay onr “debt to nature.” But the resources needed 
to roll back pollution remain Immobilized by the cost of the Vietnam war and 
the huge military budget, by the talent- and mbney-gulplhf apace program, by 
the disastrous cuts In the .Federal budget for research support, by the reduction 
in funds for the cities and for education The environmental crisis/together with 
all of the other evils .that blight tbs Nation — racial Inequality, hunger, poverty, 
and war— cries out for a profound revision of onr national priorities. Mo national 
problem can be solved until, that is accomplished. ; -m? - : '! r 

Confronted by the depth of this multiple crisis, lt.ls sasy to respond with a 
spate of studies, reports, and projections for future action. Bat, howev e r essential 
they may be, more than plans are needed. For the (rindlng oppressloa of environ- 
mental deterioration— the blighted streets and uncollected garbage, the rats, snd 
the cockroaches the decaying beaches and fool rivers, thecboktng, polluted air— 
degrades the hope of our citilens for the future, and their will to secure ltvTo 
unwind this spiral of .despair, we must takeimmedlate stops against the symp- 
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toms as well as the fundamental disorder. Community efforts to clean up rivers 
and beaches, to build parks, to insist on enforcement of antl"pollution ordinances 
and to improve them can give tangible meaning to the spirit of environmental 
revival. 

Ail of our problems seem to have a common root. Something is wrong with the 
way this Nation uses its human and natural resources. And I believe that it is 
always healthy to reexamine, to test, the basic mechanism we have created to 
run our affairs. Those who are already convinced that our social system is in 
need of radical revision will welcome this opportunity to discuss the prospect 
Those who are convinced that the system is fundamentally sound and can be 
adjusted to the new stresses should welcome this opportunity to demonstrate 
their conviction. Here, then, is good reason to bring the social revolutionary and 
the industrialist onto the same platform. Both need to face the same question : 
How should our society be organised to resolve the crisis of survival? 

It is fitting that these issues are being called to our attention by the Nation's 
youth— in the teach-ins and in the student movement that will surely follow them. * 
For young people, our future generations, are the real victims of the impending 
environmental catastrophe. They are the first generation in human history to 
carry strontium 00 in their bones and DDT in their fat; their bodies will record, 
in time, the effects on human health of the new environmental insults. It is they 
who face the frightful task of seeking humane knowledge in a world that has, 
with cunning perversity, transformed the power knowledge generates into an 
instrument of catastrophe. And during the coming months, I think, our young 
people will demonstrate that they are, in fact, equal to this task, as their environ- 
mental teach-ins and ecological actions begin to mobilize the knowledge of our 
schools and universities and the civic zeal of our communities for a real attack 
on the environmental predicament 

We have long known that ours is a technological society, a society in which 
the knowledge generated by science is a chief source of wealth and power. But 
what the environmental crisis tells us is that the future of our society now 
depends on new, profoundly fundamental judgments of how this knowledge, and 
the power that it endows, is to be used. If power is to be derived from the will of 
the people, as it should be in our democracy, then the people need to have the 
new knowledge— about strontium 90, DDT, herbicides, smog, and all the other 
elements of the environmental crisis — that must be the source of the grave new 
judgments and sweeping programs this Nation must undertake. Here, then, is 
an urgent task that must follow the teach-ins. Let us take our knowledge about 
the environmental plight to the people ; let us help them learn what they need to 
know to decide the future course of our society. 

The obligation that our technological society forces upon all of ns is to dis- 
cover how humanity can survive the new power engendered by science. Every 
major advance in man's technological competence has enforced new obligations 
on human society. The present age is no exception to this rule of histofy. We 
already know the enormous benefits technology can bestow, and we have begun 
to perceive Its frightful threats. 

The environmental peril now upon us is a grim challenge. It also represents a 
great opportunity. From it we may yet learn that the proper use of science Is 
not to conquer nature but to live in it We may yet learn that to save ourselves 
we must save the world, which Is our habitat We may yet discover how to 
devote the wisdom of science and the power of technology to the welfare and 1 
survival of man. ' -v;.*' ■ ■ ' * - 



(From the Detroit Free Press, Mar. 16, 1970) 
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Environmental Battle Buds Own Radicalism 




, ; (By' iui4[ 7 ‘r 5 

Ann Arbor.— O f all the millions of passionate words uttered during the Uni- 
versity of Michigan's environmental teach-in, perhaps the mostfltting phrase 
was turned last weekend by militant conservationist David Brower, 

He called the times we are in “a decade of renunciation.", ‘ 

The teach-in was the purest essence of those times, renouncing not merely 
America's past failure to clean up its air and water, but its failure to repair 
itself in other ways-^structurally, morally, socially, economically. -7/ 7 ; 

The language from the teach-in's 125 meetings was often revolutionary, but it r 
didn't come just from radical students. Eminent authorities in the sciences and 
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social studies repeatedly insisted that the problems are not garbage, but waste- 
ful, selfish people; not smoke, but the attitudes of American capitalists; not 
inadequate laws, but inadequate lawmakers. 

Academicians always have been more inclined toward theoretical, total solu- 
tions to social problems than the American people at large, but the mundane 
issues of the physical environment have provided a new set of listeners. 

Many at the teach-in were housewives and homeowners and their non-activist 
sons and daughters, worried about the state of things, worried about the nature 
of the solutions to be tried, or half-tried. 

Here is some of what they heard : 

“Our fundamental problem is what I would like to call our ‘chamber of com- 
merce* syndrome, that growth is good.” Cornell University ecologist LaMont 
Cole said that, and he was hardly alone in his opinion. 

•Throughout the week, speakers challenged the reflexive American quest for 
increased gross national product, increased profits, increased markets, resulting 
in increased consumption of resources, increased tonnage in waste materials, 
increased traffic problems and increased pressure not to spend any money for 
“externalities** like pollution control. 

“The cities have been taken over by automobiles, but 41 percent of the popu- 
lation is excluded (by age, infirmity and economics) from the use of cars. We 
have to get over this love affair with the automobile.” Yale University sociol- 
ogist Lincoln Day said that, and he wasn’t alone either. 

Mass rapid transit was a favorite proposal of students at the conference, and 
UAW President Walter Reuther got his best audience response when lie called 
for more auto company involvement in mass transit development. 

. “There is no question whether there will be a revolution.” “You are in it, 
and you are it,” said Seattle environmental attorney Marvin Burning. Whether 
the language was that forthright or softened into “changes in our politics** or 
“changes in our attitudes,” the message of the teach-in was, in summary: 
Things must change, radically and soon. 

Such questioning, even condemnation, of the most fundamental values of 
The American Way will undoubtedly alienate many middle Americans who had 
thought the environment was an issue everyone could agree on. . 

The teach-in showed that, though there may be wide agreement on the symp- 
toms of our ills, there is not consensus on the cure. Fears that the environment 
issue might divert energy from fighting war, poverty and racism are clearly 
unfounded, at least for the students. 

They are questioning the whole fabric of our society, not just a thread. 

Though the Ann Arbor teach-in was a huge success for turning out and, 
perhaps, turning on thousands of people, the momentum toward radical social 
change is still low* Only a small minority of those attending advocated outright 
overthrow of the present system. 

Yet, it is a beginning because among those attending were hundreds of repre- 
sentatives from other universities and even high schools that are planning 
teach-ins on Aprils 22, which is -B (for ecology or earth or environment) Day. 
Some 000 teach-ins are planned across the country and they will certainly broaden 
the movement’s thrust 

How the Establishment will deal with this remains unclear. During the Ann 
Arbor teach-in, it was at best an indirect response, with the chemical industry 
blaming the population e^>loaion and/the electrical utilities blaming: the auto- 
mobile for air pollution and all of them claiming they have been doing their best 
to solve the problems “even before it was popular to do so.” 

Government didn’t come off any better. 

At one seeskm Representative John Dlngell assured a skeptical audience that, 
at last, the government has an Environmental Quality Council that is required 
by law to report this July on the complete status of the quality of tfafe American 
environment ; V-' . t -r •;/ .. V .i ^ IV-.vV’. 

“This will give us what we need to get startedthisjrammeron a meaningful 
approach to our problems,” Dingell ' i v ^ 

At another session a member of that council, Robert Cahn, told his audience 
that the, legal .demand on jttiethree-mancouncilcould not possibly be met by.the 
July deadline He read tne official directive, which essentially called on the 
council to find all the answers, and the audience lauded with him at the dlrec* 
tlve’s naivete. \y : 

In the face of that kind of official response to the problems of the environment 
the: audience accepted, at least temporarily, Brower's exhortation: “Let each 
one of you become the Ralph Nader of your block.” -: 1 
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Earlier in the day Nader himself had recommended that corporations that 
pollute be declared in ecological bankruptcy and be turned over to trustees who 
would administer them to the advantage of society. 

Not too long ago that kind of talk would bare been branded as subversive. On 
the last day of the UM teach-in, however, some very straight people applauded 
every suggestion that the natural resources of the nation must belong to the 
people. 

“You know, socialism’s beginning to make some sense to me,” one member of 
an audience remarked during a discussion of how much pollution comes from 
Industry’s attempts to make a profit by creating and filling a false need. 

Throughout the 4 days of the teach-in, there was emphasis on refusing to buy 
products that pollute. TO many that means high-phosphate detergents. To some 
that means automobiles. To a few that means the whole capitalist system. 

It is an ethic not far from that of the early Christian renunciation of the 
things that are of this world. The difference is that Brower’s “decade of 
renunciation” would embrace the earth. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you very much, Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Shaine? 

STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN A. SHAINE, OF ANN ARBOR, MICH., 
REPRESENTING THE LEAGUE OF CONSERVATION VOTERS OF 
FRIENDS OF THE EARTH, INC. 

Mr. Shaine. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

To take advantage of tne opportunity you have given me today, I 
would like to summarize my prepared statement and then go on to 
some new material. I will take it just page by page and go over the 
proposals I have made and my conclusions. , 

My background has been primarily in the traditional conservation 
field of scenic and wild lana preservation, so many of my comments 
are directed to specific changes in that area. 

My statement is divided Into a discussion first of problems of scenic 
and wild lands with specific suggestions for changes in legislation, 
and then I go on to look at the broader question of the environment, 
of national priorities; and I discuss the highway construction pro- 
gram, the Federal priorities there, as an example of the general Fed- 
eral priorities in tne environment. I make some criticisms. Then, I 
make a conclusion based on this evidence. ; ^ 

My first point is on Government policy in scenic lands. I discuss, 
first, changes relating specifically to the mining law, and I discuss the 
Mining Law of 1872 as probably the most dangerous of the obsolete 
laws governing our scenic and wild lands. To illustrate the problems 
here,! have chosen three examples of potential damage to scenic and- 
wild lands caused by the law of 1872. Qhe in Washington State is the 
Kennecott Copper plan for an open pit in the heart of tne Glacier Peak 
Wilderness; another one in Washington State is the Cougar Develop- 
ment. Corp. ; and, third— and perhaps most serious at this point because 
of the de facto nature of the wilderness of the aria and because of the 
multiple nature of the claims there— the intensive mining and develop- 
ment proposed for the White Cloud Mountains. : , V ; > 

I conclude that the net effect of the mining law is to make mining 
the number one priority use on almost all public lands; and: therefore, 
this law is obsolete becaiue it does hot provide for a rational land allo- 
cation system. P 

I make some recommendations as a result. First, I suggest that the 
Mining Law of 1872 be repealed, and there should be replacing it a 




system of leasing covering all minerals, somewhat on the order of Sec- 
retary Udall’s proposals of 1969. 1 say basically, though, it is not a 
question of leasing the land— but basically it is a question of changing 
the law so that the burden of proof that mining will not be unduly 
detrimental to other land uses and to the environment generally must 
be placed on the developer, and there should be an appeal procedure and 
an established judicial procedure for determining the best land use. 

The second suggestion I make regarding the mining law is that bills 
like S. 719, the proposed Mining and Minerals Policy Act, not be 
passed in present form. This bill, like the recently shelved Timber 
Supply Act, is a dangerous bill which would further skew the admin- 
istration of public lands toward exploitation by private industry. And 
I suggest instead of a bill like S. 719— which is an industry-oriented 
bill and a production-oriented bill, which is a backwards approach to 
the problem today' — we need an overwhelming change in our total 
approach and overhaul of Federal mining policy and law ; incorporat- 
ing safeguards for the environment; insuring public profit from the 
development of public lands; providing an impartial system for de- 
termining the highest land use in a particular locality ; and clearing up 
the chaos of patents and claims that makes mining development, as 
well as the administration of the public lands so difficult. 

Third, I suggest a short-term, immediate measure which would in- 
volve the administering agencies, the Forest Service, and the Bureau 
of Land Management, ana other agencies. I say that these agencies 
should be given a dear mandate by Congress to regulate mining on 
their lands. . : . v ' ’ 

Now, there are provisions in the law currently which could be in- 
terpreted to give the Secretary of Agriculture the right to control 
access and types of development on Forest Service lands, but the 
Secretary has not chosen to use those laws as strongly as he might, and 
the Congress I would suggest could give him a clear mandate in that 
area# ■ y : - ‘ ■ , 

The second area I discuss relating to scenic and wild lands is 
changes needed in timber management policy. I would like to thank 
the House of Representatives and especially Congressman Dingell for 
at least temporarily shelving the Timber Supply Act. But. preserving 
the existing system of timberland administration is not an! adequate 
response to increased pressures for exploitation. I suggest that the 
basic system of timber management be switched from one of admin- 
istration by the Forest Service for determination of what should be 
cut to, like with mining, a system in which the decisions are put 
into the public arena through a judicial or quad- judicial form. 

What I say about allocating public land for mining purposes applies 
here. The decision to dedicate public lands for development should be 
made by an authority independent to the administering agency and 
not the private developer and only after public hearings at: which 
allpaitiesmay present evidence. ; r;. ^ A 

I also suggest here that private corporations, including the timber 
corporations, be controlled more closely, and that strong Federal 
laws are needed regulating the nature of logging and rephmting of 
private lands, and these laws should imposelimitatioiis on the uses 
of private lands which unduly interfere with watershed, scenery, rec- 
reation, and other uses. • . '• .• ' ri f: ; r ^ -Ha V --‘J -.i< 
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. Concluding my discussion of wild and scenic lands, which is my area 
of greatest proficiency and experience, I say the burden of pfoot must 
switch from those who wish to preserve the environment to those 
who wish to make changes in it. I cite the example of the Federal 
Fower Commission as an agency which at least doe 9 hold public 
hearings in a semi judicial sense before it decides to go ahead with 
hydroelectric development by public or by private corporations. 

That is a discussion of a very limited area, wild and scenic resources, 
a traditional area and an important one, but certainly not the whole 
area of the environment. < , 

Now let me look at highway construction as an example of Govern- 
ment policy and of Government priorities. I discuss Government 
policy toward highway construction today .because first it has a 
tremendous impact on the environment— that we know— ^and, second, 
because the allocation of massive Federal funds to highway con- 
struction reveals our true priorities. 

The interstate highway program is a $60 billion public works proj- 
ect financed by the Federal Government through compulsory gasoline 
taxes paid by "highway users who have no feasible alternative methods 
of travel. ‘ 

The result is, of course, the Interstate Highway System— which is 
not only an interstate but an intracity system. It is the major means 
of commuter travel in major American cities today. I discuss in my 
prepared testimony two major disadvantages out or the many of this 
Interstate Highway System. The first is congestion and environmental 
degradation and pollution caused by the highways themselves. I would 
point out a particular experience. 

I was teaching 14-year-old boys from the inner city last summer in 
Seattle. I was teaching them an ecology and environment program. 
Over the course of the summer I had a chance to talk to them auite 
extensively about their views of the city. These 14-year-old boys, whose 
active memories couldn’t be more than 5 years old, had a definite per- 
ception of a real degradation of their city’s environment, both in 
pollution and congestion. If you know Seattle, you can tie both of 
those to a great extent to the construction of the central freeway, 1-5. 
These are 14-year-old boys. You don’t have to be a professional to 
see the changes that do come about as a result of the highway, system 
and of course other things, too. • 

There is a second point which l think hasbeen overlooked especially 
by those who have been discussing automobile pollution, and that 
is the potential disruption of the carbon cycle by the production of 
carbon dioxide by fossil fuel burning. ; . ; : > \ 

I had the chance to talk with the author of a report on this subject 
and he gave me a copy of his report, and what it said was that we 
could expect to 20- to 60-percent increase in the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere in this century and that no one is sure, 
because the studies haven’t been authorized, funded, and done, but 
this could result in a raising of the temperature of the whole earth 
up 3 to 5 degrees in the next few years, and the impact would be 
massive.:, '■■■: ! > -r;i •.<.%»'. ; . 

For example, the calculations on which dams have been constructed 
in the Southwest and elsewhere in this country are ; made on river 
flows which are related directly to rainfalls in-areas -like the southern 
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Rocky Mountains, and an increase of air temperature of 3 to 5 degrees 
could significantly decrease the rainfall, for example, in the Rocky 
Mountains and this would make the calculations. on which all the 
dams in the Southwest are based incorrect, and it would result in 
drastic water shortages in areas like the Southwest and elsewhere in 
the immediate niture. We are talking of the active lifetimes of youth 
and people who are not so young any more, too. 

So what I say in conclusion is that the duty of Congress is clear : 
The highway trust fund must be opened up so that all the money now . 

§ oing into the interstate system will be allocated to research and 
evelopment in alternatives; and there must be extensive research in 
problems which have been virtually neglected in the public press, like 
potential disruption of the carbon cycle. . 

The priorities of Government are demonstrated not by rhetoric but 
by funding, and to me the District of Columbia freeway program and 
the highway trust fund indicate congressional priorities today; and 
they indicate they are not on environmental quality. Like the SST, this 
is another key issue which shows where our priorities really lie. 

In every major American city citizens are struggling to obtain pub- 
lic hearings, to generate publicity, in an attempt to stop freeway 
growth. The burden of proof today is on those citizens who oppose con- 
struction, who are concerned about the environment^— and survival. 

What we need is a reversal in our method of making decisions. The 
burden of proof must switch to the developer. 

On pages 10 and 11 1 have some conclusions. I hope that you and the 
other committee members who are not able to be here today will read 
them carefully. But I would like to make some oral conclusions which 
are of a little more personal nature. . :■ 

First, I would like to tell you what my job is now and what I think 
about it. I am the Michigan coordinator for the League of Conserva- 
tion Voters and that is a direct action political group. What we are 
trying to do is to develop the. political muscle or the environmental 
movement . The way we are trying to do this is to mobilize those people 
who are concerned about the environment and put them together as 
canvassers and researchers and going into the records of individual 
Congressmen and other Government officials, mobilize them in key con- 
gressional and other races where the races are both close and in which 
environment is a strong issue. • , # ' ■'! 

. For example, in Michigan we are supporting the superlative, record 
on environment of Senator Phil Halt, who is up for reelection. In 
Michigan what we are going to do is to go into key areas in the State 
in which people are strongly concerned about the environment and tell 
them about Senator Harts record on the environment and say vote.for 
him not because he is a Democrat and because he is a good guy, but vote 
for him because if you vote for him on the environment; after the elec- 
tion we can show that the environment has real political muscle. If 
we can show that, when any environmental group goes to Congress later 
to lobby, to ask for improvement in legislation, regardless of its tax 
status, it will be.able to say that the environment is an issue which has 
political impact ’ - v * ■■■■ •••:< •jU:- 

; My point here is I am working within a system, directly within the 
democratic political system, certainly as much as anybody in this coun- 
try is. But now I would like to give you my personal world view and 
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my evaluation of what it means to be a youth environmentalist today. I 
think it is pretty pessimistic, and I think I am speaking for much of 
my generation. 

At the airport Inst night while we were waiting 6 hours for the 
plane to come in from Chicago^ a high school girl came up to us — 
she was very obviously very high on drugs — and she said, “What 
you are doing is really a heavy thing, isn’t it?” We were sitting 
going over some of the testimony for today. "We said yes, and we 
talked with her for about a half hour. She was totally unable to 
comprehend what we were doing, and she had just come to the air- 
port just to groove on it and see the situation. 

I think you should keep that girl in mind as I go on with my con- 
clusions here, because the alternative to the kind of work that I am 
doing is either living like that girl (and I don’t think you would 
like to see our youth live that way), or else turning to something 
more violent. 

I have a great anxiety about, the future when I look ahead 20 or 
30 years. I don’t see the situation even ns good as the one I grew 
up in. I see one that is pretty bleak. I see the things I love and 
treasure, and I guess I am a sentimentalist, and I love nature and 
birds and bees, and I see that going, and I see the situation that will 
bring the kind of human relationships that I grew up in, a strong 
family, a loving home, I see situations that breed that nealthy situa- 
tion going, and I see our complex industrial society as maybe a brief 
interlude in history, and I see that politicians with a few exceptions 
really don’t understand the gravity of the situation we are dealing 
with. 

Let me tell you about a recent meeting we had in Grand Rapids. 
My Congressman is the Minority Leader, Mr. Ford, and he was on 
a panel discussion with two environmental experts, both population 
experts, and the subject was population. Mr. Ford spoke nrst and 
he made some opening remarks without too much substance, which is 
all right, I guess. He wasn’t the expert on the panel. Then the ex- 
perts came up and presented a very gloomy and well documented 
statement about the impact of population. Then it was opened up to 
the floor. 

I asked the first question. I said, “Mr. Ford, do you accent the 
analysis presented by the population experts and, if not, why do you 
disagree specifically, and given this analysis how do you justify this 
Nation spending our limited resources”-— and I listed some spend- 
ing programs like the SST and the Corps of Engineers projects. 

Mr. Ford’s answer was the kind of answer that leads me to be so 
pessimistic. I would like to quote you from his answer, and I think 
it would be fair if I said that this was the substance of his answer: 

I believe we are headed In the right direction In the matter of priorities. 

The technology that will be with ns will solve the problems that these ex- 
perts have presented. ; >: 

I think we can always And a new way to move ahead. 

I am working within the system now, and I have devoted my whole 
life to it for 2 years, since I was 20. 1 am one step away from hope- 
lessness and withdrawal. At this point my commitment for at least 
this short time has been so strong that if there is one big loss in some- 
thing that: is really deep inside of me, I think I am going to be out of 
the ball game. 
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If the city of Seattle is destroyed by the freeway system that is 
proposed for it. and I love the city of Seattle, I think that might 
ao it. I know if Kennecott blasted its half-wide open pit in Miners 
Ridge in the middle of the most beautiful place in the whole world 
as far as I am concerned, that would do it. I can’t conceive being 
able to function if that took place. Under the law which is the 
responsibility of Congress, Kennecott is legally able to go ahead 
ana build that mine now. 

There are two ways I could turn once I am out of the ball game — 
revolution and utter withdrawal — and both will result from alienation 
and despair. 

My pacifism and frustration with the possible consequences of a 
violent showdown in this country lead me to the second alternative — 
despondency and withdrawal. I am working now within the system 
trying to influence electoral politics, trying to influence those of you 
in power, but I am afraid ana pessimistic. 

The one clear conclusion of the teach-in in 'Ann Arbor is that 
liberals and radicals alike believe that the fundamental economic 
system of this country, the very existence of corporations in their 
present condition, the very nature of the Congress and the seniority 
system, the nature of the administration, that these systems must 
undergo drastic change if we are to survive. 

It was interesting to note in those discussions in Ann Arbor that 
people like the president of Dow Chemical and whatnot, conservatives 
and middle-of-the-roaders were obviously irrelevant to the discus- 
sions. The only time they were even involved was when an SDS 
or a protesting questioner became a participant. They were left 
out of the rtal substantive discussion. 

Ralph Nader was the most exciting speaker at that teach-in be- 
cause he ordered a change without revolution. But change without 
revolution is slow, too slow unless those of you already in power, 
people like you, people like your colleagues, risk your careers in 
support of change. And unless you become nonrevolutionary radicals, 
the political system of thia Nation will lose my active support, and 
it is my observation that will lose the active support of many of 
those who are not now totally alienated. 

So in the name of the people, I beg that you have the guts to save 
us. 

Mr. Reubs. Thank you, Mr. Shaine, for a very moving statement. 

That concludes the presentations. 

Let me now ask some questions, perhaps one suggested by Mr. 
Shaine’s ending. . ~'"7 

Mr. Scott, on page 12 of your paper, you call for crash programs 
to revamp the institutions. 

Would you list some of those crash programs! 

Mr. Scorr. I am trying to find the context. • 

Mr. Reuss. The first paragraph, page 12, “We lead in activist times” 
and “some crash programs to revamp the institutions are very badly 
needed.” 

Mr. Scoit. This was in the context of people simply not understand- 
ing how the system works or how they can perticinate. A person like 
Ben. or a person like myself, or any of us gaihetednere today, are one 
small part of a much broader body of concerned young people or just 
concerned people of any age. 




I think yon can overdo the fact that this is a youth movement and 
we tend to be arrogant about that sometimes. We are the ones who 
have made the effort or who have been attracted to the system, who have 
come down to Washington and have interned and have really gone in 
and subscribed to the Congressional Record and all that bit, trying to 
find out how the system works. 

We have begun to get clues, and we are beginning to understand 
how it does work. The average well-educated graduate student at the 
University of Michigan has no idea of what a subcommittee is or how 
to deal with it, how to kill the Timber Supply Act if you don’t like it, 
than they know how to fly without an SST. 

I think it is a great tragedy. I think you have to be realistic to real- 
ize that people are not going to make huge changes. 

When I say “revamp tne institutions,” I think they need to be 
opened up in the sense of communicating what they are to the people. 
I think tne Congress is by far the most misunderstood institution we 
have, with the possible exception of General Motors. 

I think people have to understand how that works. Your colleague, 
Congressman Dingell, from the stage at the teach-in said: 

You know, 1 used to have great hopes for people coming and participating In 
Government, bnt I And most people don’t care or that most people don’t get 
involved. 



I think it is not the people don’t care. They get worked up about some 
particular problem and it does not last. Maybe there is a critical hour 
they can get involved. They make one little stab at it. They are frus- 
trated, they are turned off and they become depressed, 'they do in 
microcosm what Ben is talking of in macrocosm, because they are just 
too frustrated. 

I think mechanisms need to be developed in existing institutions and 
new institutions need to be developed to get people involved. 

One of the gentlemen mentioned the idea of a consumer’s guide put 
out by the Government. Well, why not? This is the Government’s re- 
sponsibility — to tell us the results of its research, which are unavail- 
able on consumer tests and this sort of thing. That is the general .thrust. 

Mr. Rbvss. Let me pursue this a little more specifically with you 
temporarily unrevolutionary radicals. You mentioned certain spe- 
cifics — the fact that Congress is funding the supersonic transport 
plane, even though the people of this country do not want to pay for it 
and do not want to have it. v. ’ . . . 

You mention that urban freeways continue to go up and pollute the 
atmosphere and ruin the city. Yon mentioned the fact .that mining 
companies stand ready to desecrate that which had been a pristine 
wilderness area. In fact, you also are aware that in Congress these 
matters tend to be controlled — in the first instance at least and fre- 
quently in the last instance^-by particular committees which have 
particular points of view. The word “seniority” has also been men- 
tioned, and let me say I think the seniority system is a miserable 
system. I wish it could be abolished tomorrow. I am going to do my beat 
to abolish it. . 

What are you doing about it? You have correctly diagnosed it as at 
the root of some of our environmental difficulties. [ 

Mr. Shaine. Is the question directed to me? 1 ^ ; ‘ 

Mr. Reuss. You first and then anyone else. f: ; 
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Mr. Siiaine. At this time I am a full-time employee of the League 
of Conservation Voters, which is attempting to have its influence felt 
in two ways: First, to influence who gets into the Congress; but I 
don’t think we can do that necessarily nght away. But by developing 

C ’ tical muscle in specific districts, we are going to try to increase the 
ying power of conservation groups within Congress. 

If we are going to change the committee structure, we are going to 
have to change the Members of Congress so they will accept it, and 
put more people like yourself in the position of power. 

Mr. Reuss. What are you doing about the Republican and the 
Democratic parties? They, after all, do have conventions; they have 

{ flat forms: they appeal to the voters; they have caucuses, majority 
eaders, whips, and so forth. 

What are you doing about them? 

Mr. Shaine. Well, I personally am not active in the party system. 
I think we will have an impact on the parties, though, because by 
being an independent political action group which can mobilize voters 
and which can throw its support either way in an election. If we are 
powerful enough, we certainly will get the parties competing for our 
favors, and that will influence their platforms and certainly we will 
set up standards for such platforms. 

Mr. Scott. Let me add to that that in 1968 the candidate who won 
the presidential race, I think, mentioned the word “conservation” 
about four times during the campaign in a radio talk. This at that 
time was not a big issue and it was not something that was found 
politically expedient, on the most superficial or egregious level, to 
bother with. 

It was not popular. The Gaylord Nelsons and the Henry Reusses 
who run on this kind of a program are very rare at this stage. One di- 
rection I believe we need to move very heavily into is promoting that. 
It seems to me the most important way to do that is to inform the voter, 
to inform the individuals, to start. A movement on ecology is under- 
way in this country. Every politician who has any hope of avoiding 
early retirement is getting on this bandwagon. 

I think you then grasp that opportunity, greedy as it may be. This 
is, you know, the motherhood issue of today ana we must get him 
to make commitments that he cannot get out of 
I must pause to stress that this is a motherhood issue you have today. 
My prime advice to people in political life is to avoid motherhood 
issues, particularly motherhood. 

I think you try to change the circumstances, and then I think you 
go to the voters and tell them about the seniority system. I don’t 
think anybody is doing that. I don’t think that would counter the 
tax law. The tax law is to avoid seeking to influence legislation, but 
if we are seeking to influence the way Congress is established, prob- 
ably every lobbying group in the country that wanted to could mobi- 
lize its people on the seniority system. 

The votes that you gentlemen go through at the opening Of a session 
of Congress in establishing your committee personnel and passing 
the rules and all that could ne opened up, I suppose. 

Mr. Reuss. Any other comments ? ‘ 

Mr.Kenyon? - . • .-i ^ 
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Mr. Kenyon. I want to echo partly what has been said. I think our 
most important function up to now has been essentially publicity of 
sbme of the failures that have happened. I think it is just a truism 
that there are going to be Congressmen who would be concerned over 
issues like environment no matter what; but there are also going to 
be vxmgressmen who are not concerned about it but who are going to 
be forced to be concerned simply because the voters are informed 
and they know what is happening. 

I want to broaden that to say that is also true of agencies. When it 
comes to something like the pipeline, which again I bring up because 
W 80me ^^ 1 | n fi» about it, I think the Department of Interior knows 
that there are interested law students at George Washington— we have 
been over there; we have telephoned them; we have asked them for 
interviews; they know we are interested; and they know something 
wul come out of it, such as the work on the lawsuit and so forth. 

1 think that is going to make the issue of environment an inevitable 
part of a party platform. 

, Grabarck. I believe your original question as to what we are 
doing about influencing party platforms so as to include environ- 
mental protection unfortunately causes me to hang my head in shame, 
81 5 ce . ^ 18 flmte clear that the American public has been very lax in 
offering any type of support in the past to those who would back 
environmental legislation. 

.1 thrnk we have to accept the full burden of responsibility with 
the exclusion of one fact— why didn’t our leaders accept their respon- 
sibility without having to be told? But what has happened is in the 
past, and of course the opposing group has more money to support 
toe campmgn results— to support a man’s campaign— and it costs a 
great deal of money to carry out a political campaign; the graphic 
S!L adve ?Ii 81 ? g “™y, 18 very expensive. The public did not &ck 
Ife r *f 1 ^dership qualities— we forgot about them 

[“JJS rt thei [ 8ta P d l 1 n Congress. Currently, however, there 
behin^siwh th j e puWlc to place both monetary and voting muscle 

,i,A s an examp?e of this change I point to our recent encounter— 

a lot 1 of ,‘ rien ®r w i th the BaltimoreGas and 
m their nuclear-power reactor 
Fi!n I w a lw a l vert pbffs. Th e decision was all settled when our society— 
the North American Habitat Preservation Society— presented a peti- 
tion 81 gned by 10,627 residents of Maryland who stated that they 
were willing to pay a reasonable amount more on their monthly electric 
service charge to have the proper controls— cooling towers and in- 
creased radio-nuclide filtration shielding— put on the plant. Suddenly. 
^ aiurse, this statement of determination ^ residents of Maryland 

mu^^nSioedto 8 ^ 61 ast fe Comptroller Goldstein a little bit of 

JjJ 5? hed bis fonmer stand, not completel/btohuse^ ^he^not^mtpsure^ 
butttie petition has given hun the ability to mate a stand. ^ s 
ba p iwm«d with our wetlands issue. A similar peti- 
was by the people really concerned, tfhen 

information of this was submittoduto the governmental agencies and 
™ pMMd up the line, they-the politie£n^l»oame 
what the preference status or the voters was at the time and thus the 



select interest of .the developers was offset by this public action. The 
Governor made a public announcement that he wanted some protective 
legislation and just recently Maryland passed one of the strongest bills 
to safeguard the wetlands along with anotherbill; 'which I am hot'yet 
sure of; its status. I believe it had been passed: at thecloaeof the ses- 
sion— butl am not certain of this. 

i ll think basically the lack of environmental : involvement < byj our 
elected officials has been the fault of the public. There haveibeeh in* ■ 
stances; in : Congress where ia man has made? a stud for ^ the: environ- 
ment and at election time was forgotten.: These' men need the ’support 
of the public and funds-'-this is obvious.! Ara->r.iibh/> MHoVtyq- *rnYii’-- . t 
Mr. Races. Thisbringsup,Mr.Grabarck,anotherihatteryoumen- 
tionedin vour testimony a moment agoV You said, or >1 think I heard 
you sayj that environmental protective activity shouhibe so conducted > 
so as nOtto injure business. >, '-mm. * : i- .}> frdv obiWfteq • 

Mr. Grababck. Yes. •• ' 

v Mr. Rauss. I did hear you correctly I ,yi q s ii ' 

■ Mr.- Gkabasck. You heard me correctly^'! Vrti -kikl ' 

Mr. Rausa I wonder \f your colleagues on the panel would agree- 
with you. For example* let’s say that a bumness is pouring-poisonous 
chemicals or slaughterhouse waste into a stream because that; ls.the way; 
it has always dime jfe thus making, the. stream a; deaid streaini for the 
people down below. If you are going to stop the ibusinessi from doing: 
that, I suppose you arehurting that businees.h ' 

What is your view on that) '.$£•; ; 

Mr. Gkababok. I expounded on that fiuther* if lyou. remember, i in - 
my testimony. I; said that had : the proper, research^beein, done; in; the 
past and haa the properire^Kmsibilitiesibeui'tdcen hy iFederal agen-i 
cies, we would have the pollution abatement oratrofe i.f HWwn&l: 

nWho-would havethought.80/ years ago $af everyone would-bave 
telerimon in their homes, that it would be sold for. $88 or $88 9. It is the 
same thing in pollution control. The more research we do* the, simpler 
the devioetwe can come up with and the less expensive! these; dOyioes 
wouldbe. 

I feel this way— I am quite willing to pay .the: consumeris cost for 
a healthy ienvinmment.! Along i with paying an’ additional price*i.we 
might .also . ask ourselves what is another < method 1 we toufd-use to 
initiate ehvironmefital clean-up and not damagetfe-mnaUte^ ' 

We spend: over; $16.billi<m on farm -subeidicatiohl programs^-in other i 
. words, paying to keep family farms in taofc but; statfeice show that . 
family farms are ; going down drill, i This < nmdiwtiinl progrtmhas 
served no other, purpose than ^hatjof - the lai^. mechanised 
farmer -who ;does; not need the i suiiistdi& 
taken and put’into* as ! said, l<mg-tenni- low creditl^^ 
be made available to businesses that^waht i: f6vclieen , <^ .. 

for the purpose of instiling ^Uutioncoirt^ ^ 

- In the meantime, Government must take the < responsibility-'-this ; is 
a Mriousprdblmn. and tha more msearch^wedbjtm better the devioS' 
we will ’sHi llaiii 

^lAr.^iRmmat ByiHhmg*thrmi low ihtereetloanjWdoydoim ; 

• atlsay, 9 percent 'interest I i I r? »' it i s— t i *1 i ui > i i • 

t^/iGnABAiipK.;fYesi According to Senate Document&Tthat ffgui»> 
isrused'indeterminihgthe\builaing«of idarnkbythe-Armyr Gorjjs'of f 
Eng i neer s "" .eehyrtf sligniiseoi h>$esr> . 

44-S1BO— to— at 



• • . . — f - , [ 

Mr. Beuss. The Government now pays about 8 percent when it bor- 
rows; Therefore/ if the Government is going to lend money at 3 per- 
cent^ the taxpayer is going to have to absorb fhe 5 percent differential. 
Mr. Gbabasok. That is correct. ' s,C:l i. 

Mr. BEUse. Let me ask the other members of the panel : Do you think 
the taxpayer should pay for the cost of an industry’s changing from 
using the stream in front of it as an open sewer to a better method of 
disposing of its waste! ! >-v - >•" ■■■xu'A- .ah »?•*'.<> wn- 

Mr. SrBNsutx. I guess I don’t agree with Mr: Grabarck butT think 
it is a semantical problem when we talk about business. I am not will- 
ing to pay for the additional oost of a corporation or - a business to 
continue to poUuto the environment at their profit or^ shall we say, 
the investors profit. I think it was pointed out quite well when we 
talked about industrial industries trying to absorb the costs of the 
pollution that they produce, it is not really a fair statement' of what 
will 'happen. • '•••• \-tU 

Ultimately, it is going to be handed on either to the taxpayers, the 
consumers that buy the products, or the people that invest in the 
corporation; *«.•'. ••• ;•> • i i- 'iiamwv/ i 

F as a taxpayer would not be willing to accept that cost. I would 
rather see that kind of cost go to the mvestora in the cmnpanyj the 
shareholders, and perhaps even the consumers if need be, but I would 
not agree that it shouldgotothe taxpayers. v? 

Mr. Kenyow. I want to disagree with that in part; 

Mr. Beuss. With what! - ••.=;./* w-V-* 

Mr. Ksirxow. With Mr.Spensley’s statement.; ’ 

Goods simply cost money, and part of the input into creating these 
goods is use of the environment* and it seems to me that the Ameri- 
can people have been paying less for their products than they cost. vr 
I don’t think in the long run you are going to be able to simply put 
the cost of cleaning up the environment or the cost of creating the same 
type of products without pollution simply on business. It seems to me 
that is in many instances unrealistic because it is going to wipe out 
profits and destroy the businesses and destroy the products which the 
American people demand; f v ?. r n U ••••• i k*? *iia. * . f&tf- - .v 

Ours is a consumer society, and:I don’t think you are going to get 
to the sort of situation where groups are going to’sit down and say, 
“Well, I am hot going to use any paper towels, I am not going touae 
any cars, and so forta; I am going to recycle the tin cans thatT use.” 

; That is not going to happen; ' ’.nr- 

Mr. Bauss. Let me get- down to. specifics so I can really determine 
whether Mr. Spensley and Mr. Grabarck are in disagreement. The 
“X’Vcompany makes glue. It makes glue by buying a lot of dead cows 
and chopping them^up and. removing the dewdaw andithe reetof the 
dead cow ucnopped up a little more. at 

In the caseof the /g^ue companyjJt: is thenr thrown into Lake 

Michigan which: is where people ; swim.. fish*; ahd so on* except now 
they can’t swim and fish there because, the animal wastes' have so con- 
taminated the lake and the beaches that it is uninhabitable, r ifn/ w 
i What should be ’done about itf ; If: you ido nothing about -it-rlet 
them continue— then the price of glue will be >low^ than ;it. would 
otherwise Jbe; because you nave given; that glue cothpany^ opportu- 
nity to thrust sometof its : costs upon thefgenerali publnynamdy the 
costs of treating its wakes. 
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Mr. Grabarck. Would you let that fact cause you to say 
should do nothing about the “X” glue company, thrusting its 
thelaksf t h; * :«j :• 1 ..-iv., 

I believe that the price of the glue should go up proportionately to 
cover the cost of cleaning up, but I do not believe tto business should 
be closed. .‘■■■v; M.;; ' i. .•(.(•!« 

Mr.Bicss.Thewhat? >; -.r «:;v: vw . . 

Mt. Guiuiok. I do not believe the business should be dosed, 1 only 
because— .>•) f:«\v 

. Mr. Recss. How are you goingto do that? ajiuU 

The business has been operating, for. 60 years because it has' found 
that nobody threatens to closeit if it does not stop throwing its waste 
in the lake. It therefore prefers to operateasitisandsellTtsglue at 



a slightly lower price. 



Mi O: •M-'jO’X: A> 



mu a & >t. * »• 



r. Grababcx.You could figure a 1 cost-flow ratio whereby loans 
could be made available to the company; They would hive to eventually 
raise the cost of the glue to pay for the cleanup. The odst of the clean- 
up would be thrown on the consumer, and thus the burden of the tax- 
payer would be alleviated. I firmly believe that the consumer will have 
to pay for it. ti rmiH siif. 

Mr. Rsuss. I don’t understand you. You are going to have a low 
interest loan from the Government f: v: ' 

Mr. Grabarct. I say that is our only way out. . i y v'> ^-VO: 

: Mr. Revbs. The taxpayers have to pay for the interest subsidy. v ' 

Mr. Grabarck. Unfortunately, yes. -nr. miff m m- :.u 

Mr. Reuse. But you would prefer that than having the consumers 
— “'’.a higherpnce tor their gluef ^ , : i < jo 1 1 i M <a 



r. Urabarck! No. If you suddenly say to them to install these 
environmental control devices, or ! shut down— where • are ! they going 
to get the money for such an expenditure that ;<quiddy 1 Where are 
they going to be able to raise the needed capital Unless they 1 get a loan 
.elsewhere! . '■ 

In other words; such money would- have to be 'available through a 
normal commercial bank in that particular ^airea at ahi^ 
or through the Governments— where I would recommend alpw-inferest 
ratio. But you in the Gmgress cannot in all justice throw, ngulatibns 
upon business and expect them to comply tto^ 1 day 

or 2 years without' tome outmdeasnstance. :We> iaW^'§^‘iiitiiU5eb 
a 50-yearold business establishment and ybu ! are' puttii^ thmhtiih a 
very precarious position. The loahs tb put the controls uto bpcration 
have to.either come’dii^ly ftom.the wverijment dr’they Ifeve'to; be 
backed by the Government and: made available^ through ; oonmiercial 
banks eitner at the normal nteor thie;^ 

ain proposing. To pay for these' loans the companiw will ■;havis < *to' be 
allowed to raise their prices, but the minute th^fprioM W/uf M '‘* - 



Fedt^TM i gets down i^^thm - hr. ^ui £uslf 

Mr. Riuss. I: would have to dulgiee with you. Prices are not, con-: 
trolledinthiscountry. ' ;u:j /■” ; ’ 

Mr. GRAhaapm In ; the * 

htf t * > t ! J y . j ii-.u i 1 ? l " ; a ? x , cS * > ; j h u.M * i u ,> uj\-x *>»• * 7 

’’Mri'Risues; Idon’tthinkybuwill flhd the < FTC ,4o con- 

trol the prices of someohawno has installed a pollutibh oontrm device! 
Mr. Grabarcx. This is something new. 
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Mr.Rnms. What about that ? Do peopleagree with Mr. Griitarck’s 




sys- 
the environ- 
matter of 



jperapective 

tem iwe presently ! have.! 2 < am committed ; to cleaning! up th 
ment we presently have. I think that comes first. In this 
consumer sovere:' 
f ora ■ 
always 

I think we have got to discipline the consumers and teach and u : 
[them not toibe passive in matterobf the environment;! agree with Mr. 



mer sovereignty, for example, the consuirier. hastnY been sovereign 
!long time. jHe never i was really ; ; lit I is a hoax, always ’ was 7 and 
rswiUbe. ?•. 



tieir 



at 



night, ^86rti%ithu^|s outto give ro'eachcollector^isnoti^istic. 
I think that to ask people to ultimately cut dowhon phosphates and 
deteirantei : distributinglthat little: : chatt i you have^ and hope* that 
plewillquit buying acornsandbuy——'; -ibn'it;!*.! 




< was i not this subcommittee 
wasgetting patriotic house- 
wives tobuy apart iculardeteigent*. r i !: ^.;r«i/nV.y 

Mr. Scorr. Inis is something that it happening. ./.i 

v . Mr. Bbuss. Itwasyou.not ite. <.•> • . . 

Mr. Scorr. Right. I think the problem in< the way to get the phos- 
phates out is not by that>sojrt of ..voluntary 1 effort. Itisjusttotell 
the five.or.mx^numi^aotureni yoii cannot put, them: ini and that. is the 
thrust of what you are trying to do, legislatively. I think that applies 

jiijii-j' tity ..tytV 

Take General Motors. It makes; $2.6; billioh> gross income by-work? 
ingi 24; houra.** day, 7 days a*/week>year. around. That dsithmr gTOss 
mcome. /^hey sperni; about, $16mUlion according to,Nader?s estimate, 
$80 nujlion acronling tp theii; own ; estimates,on research and: develop- 
ing, .of less-ppUuting fonps ,of;,off T power iplants.iThatis abouttor 
8 hours gross income. ; ' ‘ .KC' -v.;.;-. / 

^ bludi looks very,«b<ri,t^ he said 




-.vffjif giii dittos! hi •: 
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This would be; enough inrantin^il; would 1 think, to ' initiate a' little 
bit of action in a pragmatic way. We are confronted with a problem 
of a magnitude we cannot mteumra because if iwe-were paying the trae 
cost -.for things,! doubt ifwewouldi be ahleto'cohmnte .00001 percent 
of- the standard of living wehaVe. today;;;;'' m'\ iis.i-.v U h(iihwuM>‘d ’ 
Perhaps the only: way lure can realty measure? thiB jdifference would 
be to take what population 1 the earth wonM hold j with menin balance 
with nature, and compare that quantity to the present ^populatidh 1 . 
Dr. Simons of the University of Florida has emphasized : the balance 
to: be 25 million people. tampered with ithe 3% rbilliont are' presently 
have, and the* projected i7: billion, less than five out I of ‘every 1,400 
people could be supported^ by our » resources, maintaining la balance 
with fnaturia.v *n:n> w m i ir.*); H/tl j bp. o i '•< i 

This idea of setting minimum standards! is really al falsity; The only 
minimum standard is no pollution. .H titixtfUwo'', ritii 
Mr. Spensust; May I make one comment toMr.Kenybn’s rtateinsiitt 
■ Mr.Rross.Yes. -Mmi! etJ 'km ili>v 

Mr. Sfenblet. I don’t disagree with what he sud^&thinkvittya 

_ a • _■ a • ii _-a ? ‘_a n i_ *a i • At: it* • a 

r;1use 



in order to produoeopniducts. i It !is the manner iiril whiohith 
them. I think the auestion might. be even more which !of f > tl^proiltycta 
they decide to produce: I guess everyone wbiild not agree; withi 



„ . „ , . rithme, but 

I believe that the consumer has more power than toe rode^l Govern- 
ment, and I think at this pouitiin.time it.is a syndrome. ofxwthinking 
to believe that 1 no matter f what we do it .doesn’t make any: difference. 
Maybe this kind of ^>cimdittHmj.comiM.^ to; me ibecauw iof iiWillackr.of 
expertise or my position in society in orderito.influep^ 
processes.,}::;, :. i f > ■}&*. "X' A :/i nil iurr i l .s'jat'-.ijd i <>; -jirp I . lijyt 
i : Biit I would still believethat the,decision>of an.indM^ty es to.Wluch 
product it should: produce, whrthsriii&be^^ 

cups, is where the value judgment* come ; in ; and mayfc; tob .quto^on, 
then, can be answered through increased .ways!, of trying toedacatofhe 

S ' lie. I. have suggested <in some Iof those propj^s^thatrCtoyei^ 
n to take more , of ( the responsibility ofjeauroting.the public, not 
j on the popular imues but .perhaps on tthe unpopula^ 
despite the jfactc(^at'perhape;^e ( of.the;three; best; Congreesmeivtor 
people; hi lour Congresswouldagrto ;to^ onty itynube:^^ -tyhen 

things beioomei^titiQaUyfeM^ 

.is ; what ^)toUtichlty;f^il>leil mrohs^whetker /it mrohfl^hat.youi G<mr 
gressmen; have; to be reelected* I;thihk : ^ 

or Doug said, that the only way : wei we gpingtoi jsolyei.ti^^f 9 blem; is 
when more Congresmeh^begw tOZputthf^ 
is^a iveryidilBcult'thing .tyjip.\'Xtiiil > M- 

, > ; Mr. GrabaiciuT didn’t want to present, ifcbut J;w41,now robstantiate 
I? I- hawtabon |ny; px^nttsUnd.; v- i- : A } .. r f i T r^-i .‘?it 

v: No, J, obyipuslyl favor buBinese. No Our society d^a atu^ whito 
is not yet complete so I won’t reveal, the .w^itoi^it^ m Pmns^- 
yai;i«i andj is, located nottoofar fxfm $he cjty. of^jwuroh^md.ippn- 
cems the operationally 
9 * 19?P9p ; tlus 

rectly. [Pennsylvania of ' epurse recently, heldhearmgi in^Ia^iwh. 

4 

ing up or closing down.YVith the regulations suddenly placed upon 
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them they couldn’t clean up and presently are in the process of closing 
down.,*'; =; -.s>- .•/«*. v »**!*>-*.=. V-- 

Our .study is revealing that it would have been better for the tax- 
payers to have absorbed the cost of a long-term, low-credit loan. Why ! 
Because here is what has happened. We are eventually going to have 
over a thousand people laid off from work. This of course is going to 
cut down on the flow of capital in that region. It is a small region. 
Bigger regions are not hurt as bad. The barbershop has been hurt, the 
drugstore nas been hurt, the supermarket has been hurt. People are not 
going to buy medicines, et cetera, unless they, are absolutely necessary. 
Since people will not be enjoying luxury items, the clothing and shoe 
stores will be hurt. The most disastrous effect is that the school system 
is going to suffer because there isn’t going to be as much available money 
to put Tnto the school system. Our school system is the most important 
part of this country and it has not been given enough as it is without 
suffering another setback; The roads wilfnot be able to be maintained 
and home improvements will not be made, because this is a luxury ; it 
is an added expenditure. • •<«••• -s-jv../. *••?>*£» ) r 

The point 1 wish to make is that a whole community is goi ng to 
suffer, plus the fust that we howhavemore people on welfara Who 
is paying for' their being on welfare? Answer that question. 

I would rather pay to have a man work than to have a man on 
welfare; I hope this study will be compete in 2 months. r ‘v ’ 
Mr. Rnuss. Any answer to William McKinley ? ' w. ‘ ; . 

Mr. Kbntok. Just to summarize what I think— -at least what is 
happening in my mind is there is need for stricter regulations and 
there is need for perhaps ! in some instances a cushion so that business 
will not be put out of business. If you have “X” glue company pour- 
ing waste in the rivere and the regulations say no, you cannot do it, 
there are several kinds of cushions, either comply in 1 year or allow 
a 8-percent loan to enable immediate oompHance. 

Mr; Reubs. May I ask you one more thing about that! ’ . ; v u 

Suppose the U X’’ glue conmany had' been ; pouring its wastes into 
the watero in violation- of f a Federal law which says that unices you 
get a permit from : the Corps of Engineers you shall! not pour your 
refuse or waste* into 1 the wate^ays. What would yourfeefing be! 

Mr. Kbntok. Then! think thm y^ld he call for an injunction. 
Iii that ' case, the business would’ stop operating. -That law nas been 
ohihe books since-1898. It seems to me they ought to know it is there, 
and they ought to know that if ydu are going to set up and make 
rules^ you .wifi have to cmnply with them. : - i> ' ,;ii 

Mr. Rnvs8.'What would you sayjMh. Grabarck? > fr’w: urn* 

Mr. Grabakok. f Unfortunately, I am very practical. If I can get 
around- a‘ law when it clamps on me a little bit,- 1 do. I am- going to 
be very honest. I think everyonSiii this roomhaA You know, speeding 
down the highway^ we ' see' a policeofficer, down to 85 miles an hour 
from70. : Yet we are htoaldhg''WliSari 1- ' , . ; ' •'* f ,i5 j ^ 

; Mr. Reusb; I didn’t ask you what you would do; My question is 
what should the public dd how that it has discovered this!* <5! ; :i 
Mr^GhABARCK. Whymddenly pick up the Bible and start running 
around with it ? We Have been lax iii theiehfpitoment of this law for 
so long^wlwTO law enfprcOd over the period of years that 

it was in effect? No: how thst eveiythmg has reached a peak and 
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everyone is really active in environment) we are going to damp down 
on this business. I don’t think it is right. We have permitted the busi- 
ness to operate and have allowed the law to lay dormant for this 
length or time. For the sake of justice we have to make some sort of 
arrangements so as not to knock this business out of operation. 

Mr. Baecey. If we were to force down all these damps and laws, 
this would absolutely immobilize the economy. There would be no 
wav at, all that we could recover from the thing. We made a mistake, 
ana we didn’t realize what we were doing all along. We thought 
growth for the sake of growth was good. > .> 

Mr. Beuss. Are you all suggesting that we postpone the environ- 
mental decade until the 1980’s 

Mr. Baboey. I am pragmatic enough in the approach to go along 
with Mr. Grabarck’s suggestion. Cushioning. 

First of all, we know change requires three things. It requires an 
actor, you and I. It requires a mandate of change from the public, 
and that is not there. And it requires the law. we have to correct, a 
technological innovation. ,:-.T 

. We have to work for those three things. We don’t have them yet. 
Mr. Spensley. I think business is the lad place'in this country that 
needs the cushion. I think the taxpayer needs the cushion. If Mr. 
Grabarck believes in the free enterprise system— as I believe he does— 
why should we not shut down that glue company and let a glue com- 
pany which can produce without pollution come in ? 

Mr. Grababck. You are talking about the same thing. ; . < 

Mr. Spenslev. No; I am not. You are saying continue to let that 
company pollute or give them the money to solve the problem. l am 
saying why not shut down the company ir Why should we cushion it? 
Let another company come in. • v 

Mr. Grabarck. Have you ever built a business? It is a very simple 
question.. • .• 

Mr. Spensley. I never lived through the depression either^ but I 
can talk of some of the things and how I fed about.it. Maybe I dwi’t 
expound with the expertise of owning a business. I have been running 
a business, but it is a nonprofit business. a- ! .\ a-.’ 

Mr. Shaine. I think you are going to find generally that the prob- 
lem we are talking about is not the “A” glue factory on the shores of 
Lake Michigan. It is General Motors. But there are going to be small 
businesses like, the “X” glue factory which are going to suffer. , ■. 

In any big system, like: the United States . or, anything that vast, 
when you try to impose a major change in , priorities, a lot of little 
people are goingto get trampled. The thing is that people are, getting 
trampled now. The people who go to the beach are also little people. 
They are being trampled by the *‘X” glue : factory. It is a question of 
shifting the burden. You could cushion by: giving the *>X’’ glue com- 
pany 8. months.; But don’t give them 10 years. Make it as-easy as you 
can without giving out vast Federal; funra which would also Snd up in 
the pockets of General Motors to be;a cushions !VX< iioiHr;? ? .« .'vrs-.J :s'*i 
; ■ : ■ Mr. Scott. I. think one has to beawaro of the complexity. The solu- 
tion to one, problem is the cause of another, and it was advocated here 
a whiles ago that we could save a lot of Federal dollars by not sub- 
sidizing, small farms. That means all those people are going to shut 
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down those small farms and gointo the. city and be supported on 
welfare in that city. Therhis no easyanswer. ; u 1 .--v I 

; r If we scrap the SST, we very seriously hurt Seattle, Wash. There 
is no doubt about that; We don’t say these things lightly. If we run 
General Motors down to the profit margin, General Motors stock is 
not {ping to be very; desirable in the ' stock exchange. 1 think we know 
that implication when we say these things;; i <:. /■ M - . ■ 

, ; Mr. Keuss. With reference to ; the impact on Seattle of stopping the 
SST, let me present to you a program which I am now working on. 
This would be to take the money mat Boeing is supposed to get nom 
the Federal Government in the next few years for the SST— coming 
to some $700 million — and cease work on the SST; But we would give 
Boeing.a priority on any research; development, and production of air 
pollution control emiipment, water pollution control equipment, mass 
transit; solid waste disposal, and so on. , 

Would that seem to you a better use of Seattle’s and the Nation’s re- 
sources than uve have now? I • 

Mr. Scwrr. yery clearly. We have a manufacturer in Ann Arbor 
which makes air pollution devices and it is the worst polluter' in Ann 
Arbor. One has to be a little cautious. I think the approach is very 
sound. r.vi. ;; liiU i. :.-w -i: 

The other thing I want to say is that I get the impression from talk- 
ing to various people that there are some peoplewhohope we can save 
the environment without making any sacrifice i lf we just do a clever 
enough balancing act» and if we clean thingB up a little bit here and 
there, everything will be great and we will still have our televisions 
and so forth. But- the automobile itself; is a pollutant I am not in- 
terested in what comes out of the end of it. The automobiles are just 
straight pollutants. They ought to be under interdiction in that sense. 

Therefore, simply trying to find a way to cleah up the particular 
product of a company, it seems to me, is looking at the problem with 
very many blinders: Not only is the automobile *a pollutant blit, as 
Ben pointed out, in the case of Seattle^— and it has been replicated in 
every major city in the country— the automobile is precipitating all 
these other thingB. : 

The automobile is what is doing us in on the North Slope of Alaska. 
I think we have to remember that somebody is probably going to get 
hurt in' all this, and we are alj probably going to get hurt because we. 
are called upon to make sacrifices.' We cannot -have a trillion dollar 
economy and a decent environment, too; Maybe there is a way out, but 
is is not the Band- Aid approach. I think the kind of research that needs 
to be supported is a little; economic research T at; the. theory level first. 
We do not understand how to run a stably as opposed to a growing 
economy. iHow we go from a cowboy to a : spaceship economy is just 
totally aivorced of any serious study by economists* < ■ « • : ! ; - . ? i ! » J'* ' 1 

Mr. Rkuss; Let me ask my last question: oh whit’ youhave just sug- 
gested-: You have j ust suggested , in effect^ xero growth in the economy. 
We have a trillion dollar annual jgross iiatibnal prbduoti now, land 
whenyou say, ho more than that; iyou are sayinghero growth. I would 
certainly agreewith you, Twrid l developed > this < thesis > in 1 r our^ hear- 
ings before the ! Joint Economic Committee this year— that we have to 
change our measure of, growth so that we crank in the Environmental 
factor. 
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Let’s assume for the purposes of this discussion that we do that, that 
we rearrange our priorities so that we come downhardonachieving: 
pure aift water, and kuid. Having said that, however,: it seems to me 
that the burden is on those who would advocate aero growthtotellua: 
One, what you are going to do aboutthe 90 percent M the pobulation ' 
which is quite poor and would just love to have some of thorn dreadful ’ 
material things like a washing machine. Second^ what youaie going 
to do about getting sufllcient rev en ue s in the Federal Tre as ur y so that ' 
we can spend the hundreds of billions of doUarsthat w^ need to spend ‘ 
on tho enviro n ment in the next decade.- And,* thiid.' if <yoo <stop:eo6- 
nomic growth, what are you going to do about providing joba rar the 
very considerable number or new people who are coating on tho job 
market as well as those who are unfortunately unemployed right now! 

I think those are questions that hare to be answered, ana my own ! 
hunch is that we don’t have to go to sero econornk growth in ordoc ' 
to preserve our environment,' that what We hare got straigh tf orw a rdly : 
to do is to preserve our environment and then oontihue,<at^lesist for 
some time' to came, to produce material 'goods, 1 too ^ b u t of % nature 
that does not affront the environment. 1 ' ••••'«* »*£« J diwmMtoitiomr. 

Mr. Scorr. Ithink the one clear answer to that is that 'the burden 
of proof is on the growth at this stage. I agree that the 90 peremt qf 
the population that is>in' very eerious economic straits is something 
we nave to be concerned about' as a priority matter.' I am also con- 
cerned about the 90 percent of the population' that is overweight; ’that ;» 
has four cars. It is a redistributional problem: ! 4l» -it inwrii 

I do not think we can sustaui' our standard of living at the level it 
ia I think we are going to have to back off; and that means, in fect, 1 
from a standard of living point of view, a negativegrdwth, if you will. 1 

Once you have accomplished tlmt kind of thing, ! you can have a ldnd « 
of growth that in fact r e presents positive goals, that does not' lead lo- 
go verrmentsl destruction, that does work within those fraaaeworks. 

I think 't is fine, that you would measure by, for example,' the saaount' ; 
of ticket sales at the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. For the first year 
they are having to make a public fund appeal. ,i!! 

Those are the kinds 1 of things that do hot get'' measured in 'our r 
growth at ell. A lot of them are going to bevenr diflcult, if hot impoo- ' 
sibic, to put's dollar coat on. The dollar growth has el waya been easy. 
You just apply that to a beneflt-ccjt thing and you get a magic an- 
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which you are concerned, but rather growth that takes the place of 
growth that is totally destructive. r, ? 

Sure, I want growth in mass transit in the worst way. The beet way i 
to pay for that, while still not impeding the environment, is to cut 
back on the automobile— and all of the costs that are associated with ! 
the automobile.: c) ■■ ,/ r-.u, •••' «••>::!•••• 

This is going to have a tremendous impact on the glass manufac- 
turers, because they have got the hot idea that you can break up old 
Coke bottles and make asphalt out of them. 

I think you need growth in some sectors. I think you need negative 
growth very strongly in others. And on balance I suspect it has to come 
out on a negative rate for the total economy, simply because we are 
living at a rate of resource use and environmental destruction that we 
cannot sustain— particularly when there is another world out there 
that wants everything we have got. It is not SO percent; it is 100 sillkm 
percent, when you talk about the planet. That is what distreems me. 

Mr ttamrow. T think I have come to the conclusion that we really 
do need to work toward at least a aero growth or at least , a small 
amount of growth. I am also worried about the fact that the little man 
is not. only hurt by dirty beaches but by businesses that are put out 
of business. ■ •• /:• •••.- /•> . 

I just want to bring up something I did not have a chance to men- 
tion in my testimony, it seems that when a person is for growth^ he is 
usually for some kind of restrained growth or choice of products. 
Would it be at all possible to misquote the antitrust laws and say we 
ask, or we demand, that you conspire in restraint of trade! Could we 
have some sort of committee set up! For instance, the container indus- 
try, Continental Can and some of the other industries — these people 
are always worried that if I stop putting out nonretumable bottles I 
am in a Bad competitive situation. Coula we ask them to get together 
with other industries that are producing the same type of products 
under governmental supervision so that hopefully we would not go 
beyondthatf 

Mr. Races. I think the answer is yes, we could, and indeed Secre- 
tary of Commerce Stans, to his credit, is I think doing something like 
this now with certain of these industries. 

I have taken too much time. Mr. Carlson, do you have any ques- 
tions! , ,.v ./ • . 

Mr. Canuoa. Just one, if I may, for Mr. Baroay. * . 

In listing specifics of a current environmental program, Mr. Grib- 
arck touched on the welfare program and suggested that people who 
do not work should be utilised as a labor force to dean up this country. 

I do not have a copy of your; statemsnt to refer to, but you discussed 
a restudy of the WMfate program. Do you have in mind something 
like MrTOrabarck said! .,-n ,-m. i , 1 

Mr. Babcbt. From both angles. First of all. by . enhancing the 
quali ty of life; this is the main theme. But from the other standpoint, 
yes: a wPA-type project. - 

The thing to, emphasise in all of our promnM.has to n that we 
look at oauae and offset typo things. You . do ricd sand a , bunch pi 
people to. Vietnam to solve a problem there, because that is not how 
you solve the problem. The causee of that problem are misery, mis- 
diatribution or land, ignorance. You do not tend the military to solve 
thoee problems. One looks at ^because of the problems. 
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It is the mum thing with the welfare rolls* We went to eliminate 1 
the cense of people on the welfare rolls. To make sure to getoffthe 
welfare rolls they have to be getting a basic education; thmrohildren 
are in school. We can set np programs such as work to clean up the 
environment. m>-j ’».< *ab -t unh i /iR 

I believe the other thing is to get them into the labor forbej working > 
on programs designed to recycle materials, building the other half of 
the economic machine I referred to. I cannot thiitm of them: directly 
in terms of make-work projects. It was more in terms of enhancing 
their quality as apenon. ; u> ha A :*wi* •-.'•!=!• v* «•?> \ 

Mr. Cablsok. That is all. •>’« 1 .% :•> W-r 

Mr. BSOSS. Ur. Indritaf -.<:»• :««. <■::■■ 

Mr. Iinmm. I have just two or three questions. Mr. Grabuck, you ; 
mentioned that you have some 2,000 instances of conflicts in redun- 
danciee between various Government agency programs. > 

Mr. Gbababcx. Those agencies I mentioned. *: > ! a t u- 1 

Mr. Incuts. Our subcommittee is vigorously looking into those 
thuqjs. We would welcome your sending us a letter reoinng them in 

Mr. Gbababcx. Will they be used as suchf The thing is I would be 
glad to put them all together if they would be used. 

Mr. Incuts. I prefaced my remark by saying our subcommittee has 
been looking into them very vigorously. We would welcome them and 
would express our appreciation for sending us as many of these 
details as you can. 

Mr. Gbababcx. All right. 

Mr. Incurs. Second, I think I understood you to say that you 

criticised our recent report on our waters and wetlands. 

Mr. Gbababcx. I did not criticise it; I was referring to it 
Mr. Incuts. Thank you. 

Mr. Qirnoi. I made reference to it. I pointed out that your re- 
port supported criticism I had of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
and their lack of action in several instances. 

Mr. Reuse. It is all right to criticise our reports, I might add. 

Mr. Gbababck. I did not criticise it ; it was a very good report 
Mr. Incurs. If you do criticise, we would like tolmow where you 
criticise them. We want to improve wherever we can. 

Mr. Spensley, you had several recommendations. On item No. 4, 
you suggested that citisens have the right to sue for d a m ages. Dam- 
ages are sometimes very diflkult for citisens to prove. Did you really 
mean “sue for damages” or would you prefer suits for injunctive 
relief to prevent continuing damage to the environment I 
Mr. Srsnsutr. I meant damages, and I realise in many cases they 
are hard to determine. Injunctive relief— I have not considered that. 

I think it probably should oe within that category. 

I think mr. Dfngdl’s bill recently was one that reflected this same 
kind of proposal, and I think in iris bill he also talked about suing 
for damages if I am not wrong. , _ 

Mr. Ikdutx. Tour first recommendation suggested that the Pres- 
ident's Environmental Quality Council publish a consumer report list- 
ing preferable products for use by the consumer public. I take it you 
mean preferable from the standpoint of not damaging the environm nt, 
rather than preferable as to the use to be made ox it or its ability^ 
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determinations as to what product beet satisfies the toonsumer.’ You • 
would amply ; apprise ‘him of information concerning the damage 
that theproduot would have on the environment? niyj *n ;• it i ws 

Mr. Sptnblet. I think that is the implication of the recommended ' 
tion ; vee; I drink the suggestion is that' recommendations fee made is 
an informational itemfor the consumer to use* in detorininingwhat 
products he should be interested in buying if he is committed to the 1 
environmental cause, a) to :ix 

I do not think that kind of information— at leaet not enou^i of 1 
that kind of information— is available. I see that asia very produc- 
tive thing that the Council can turn out in addition to advimng the 
President. v; : > -tk •. «?,> - >. v* t .vr.;s:i>. i. .*.• i- f , 

Mr. lMoarR.Thatisall. ^ -.2 w*- J.n.-is 

Mr. 



helpful presentations. •' lu* wii hs* u 
The subcommittee will stand in adjournment;! '»£. :nO .mxi .r U. 
(Whereupon, at 12:15; pjn.y the subcommittee’ was adjourned.) ^ : ! > 
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'•. r.-.vyrv Ma»ch 11,1970 -vr\ *1# 

Mr. Udall introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary , 



A BILL \ 

To promote and protect the free flow of interstate commerce 
without unreasonable damage to the environment; to assure 
that activities which affect interstate commerce will not 
unreasonably injure environmental rights; to provide a right _ 



unreasonable infringement by aetivitie 
state oommeroe and to establish the right of ' all oitixens io 
the protection, preservation, and enhancement of the 
environment. ' ' •' a' - 






2 (toes of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 



3 That this Act may be cited as the “Environmental Proteo- 



4 tion Act of 1970”. 

3 Sbo. 2. (a) The Congress finds and declares that each 
I 



(882) 




1 person is entitled by right to the protection, preservation, and 

2 enhancement of the air, water, land, and public trust of the 
& ; United States and that each person has the responsibility to 

4 contribute to the protection and enhancement thereof. 

5 (h) The Congress further finds and declares that it is 

6 in the public interest to provide each person with an adc- 

7 quote remedy to protect the air, water, laud, nud public trust 

8 of the United States from unreasonable pollution, impair- 

9 inent, or destruction. ; . ' 

10 . , (c) The Congress further Buds and declares that hazards 

11 to the air. water, loud, and public trust of the United, States 

12 are caused largely by .persons who arc engaged in ; interstate 

13 commerce, or in activities which affect interstate commerce. 

14 Skc. 8. (a) Any person niny iuaiutain an action for 
45 declaratory or equitable relief in his own behalf or in behalf 
10 of a class of persons similarly situated^ for the protection of 
17 the air, water, land, or public trust of the United States from 

. 10 unreasonable pollution, impairment, or destruction which ro- 
i!9 suits from or reasonably may result from anyjactivity winch 
..;2Q.; affects interstate commer^e^sherever such activity^and such 

> 21 action for relief constitute a case or controversy/ Suchaction 

/ 

22 may be maintained against any: person engaged in such ao- 

23 tivity and may be brought, without regard to; the amount' in 

24 controversy, in the district court of the United States for any 

25 judicial district in which the defendant resides, transacts busi- 
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-,i l nessor riiny be' found: Prodded, That nothing herein shall 
2 1 be construed to prevent or preempt State courts from exer- 



3 rising jurisdiction in such action.' Any complaint in any such 

4 action shnirbc snppoited by affidavits of not less than two 

5 technically qualified persons stating that to the best of their 

6 knowledge the activity which is the subject to the action 



7 damages or reasonably may damage the air, water, land, or 

8 public trust of the United States by pollution, impairment, 



8 or destruction. 

10 (b) For the purpose of this section; tho term “person” 

11 means any individual or organization ; or any department, 

12 agency, or instrumentality of the United States, a State or 

13 local government,' the District of Columbia, the Common- 

14 -Wealth of Puerto' Rico, dr possession of thc United States 1 ' 

<18 :■> Sec; 4. (a) When the plaintiff has made a prinia facie 

16 'showing that the activity ’of 'the defendant affecting intcr- 

17 state commerce has resulted 'in or reasonably may result in 

18 h unreasonable pollution, 1 'inipuniHnit, oil'dcstniction of the air, 
il9 - ' \vater,lati<l,or public tmst of tlUv United States,; tho defond- 
20 ant shall 1 have the/ bnrdeir of ’^establishing' that ’ there is 1 ho 
21;; feasible and 'prudent alternative 1 and thht tho ; 'activity ‘at 

- 22<! issue is consistent with' and reasonably ; required for promo- 
;23;?. tion of the public health, safety, and welfare in light of the 
.24 t*. paramount t coiiccm of ;tlio United States for the protection 

/t r^' 
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1 of its sir, water, land, ; and public trust from unreasonable 

2 pollution, impairment,' or destruction. i.-.'n £ 

3 : (b) The oourtmay appoint a master to! take testimony 

4 and make a report to the court in the action. : bMtxvn 

6 . ;y (c)The; court or master, as [well as the parties to the 
6 -action, may subpena expert witnesses and require the pro- 
T V duction of records; documents,; and all other information neo- 
ft/^essaty to; a just idisposition ■ of -the: case. oe^dT 

( d ) Gosts may . beuapportioned to thepartfoaif: the 
^ 'interests of ijusticei require;:;:, .<j t-mf!*.' tefcntnM :° r - 

M li ;i i(e| r No bondshall.be. required : by; the [ court of; the 
4? ■ i plaintiff : Provided, b-That ; the ■ court may; >upon t >clear\ and 
convincing evidence, offered by-the: defendant, that: the re* r 
; lief required will ^result , in irreparable: damage ; tO; the do*' 
*4 fendant, impose a.requirementifor security to. coyer the costs 
4^:. and damages asmaybeincurredby the defendant >when?elief 
44 is; wrongfully granted ^Provided /«rtAer,«HutiSuehjaecurit^ 
.shall noti be required of 1 plaintiff , if the requirement thereof 
4 ®m would {unreasonably hinder phtintiff.jnuthevmuntenance of 
4? his aotion or would teiidunreasonablylo prevent; aiull. and 
44; fair hearing on theactivitiesioomplained of.?;*,; \ (f ‘ £ 

r; ; ^>6 bo. > 6.The oourt mays grant; declaratoiy freUef.f teri^ 

no 

porary and permanent equitable relief j ( of mayimpoee^epndi- 
^ tions on the defendant which are required to protect the 
25 nir, water, land, or public trust of the United States from 

no 

pollution, impairment or. destruction. 
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1 Sbo. 6. This Act shall:be supplementary to.existing ad- 

2 ministmtive and regulatory procedures provided by law and 

3 in any action maintained under the Act, the court may 

4 remand the parties to such procedures :/¥ookW, That noth- 

5 mg in this section ahaU be deemed to prevent the granting of 
3 interim equitable relief where required and so long as is 
T necessary to protect the rights reoognised herein: Provided 
3 further , That any person entitled to maintain an action under 
9 this Act may intervene as a party in all such procedures: 

10 Provided further, That nothinghereinsheQbe deemed to 
prevent the maintenance of an action, as provided in this 
^ Act, 1 to protect the rights recognised herein, where easting 
*3 administrative and regulatory procedures are: found by the 
44 court to be inadequate for the protection of such rights: 
4®' ' Provided further, That; at the initiation of any person en- 
48 titled to maintain ah action under tiie Act, such-phibedures 
4? - shall be renewable in a court of competent' jurisdiction to 
48 the extent neressaiy to protect the rights reongoised herein: 
48 And provided furiher, That in' any such judicial review the 

20 court shall be bound by the provisions, standards, and ptio- 

21 (oedures of sections 3, 4, add 6 of tins Act, and may order 

22 

22 mental issues involved. 
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Appendix 3 

HOUSE BILL No. 3055 

[MICHIGAN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES] 



April I ( 1969, Introduced by Rep. Thomas J. Anderson 
and referred to the Committee on Conservation and. 
Recreation. . , . •. 



A bill to provide for actions for declaratory and 
equitable relief for protection of the air, water and 
other natural resources of the state; to prescribe 

the duties of the attorney. general , political subdivisions 

:/*•— ’ . ' 

and the citizens of the state; and to provide for 

" ' •' ' : ; : v ’ r i : • . t : } k \ j-.;. 

judicial proceedings relative thereto. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN ENACT: 

1 Sec. J. This act shall be known and may be 

2 cited as the Natural resource conservation and envlron- 

3 mental protection act of 1969V 



:vi- 









Sec. 2/ The, attorney general , ^a ci ty, vi llage 






5 or township or a citizen of the state may maintain an 
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1 action for declaratory and equitable relief In the name of 

■ ; :;v; •/, •$: •;:*:! !0 *. i'K'ilQJ J 

2 the state against any person, including a governmental ins tru- 

3 mentality or agency, for the protection of the air, water and 

4 other natural resources of the state from pollution, Impalr- 

5 ment or destruction; 1 ' or fbr s protectldnbf the pub I ic ; trust 

6 In the nature I resources of 7 the' r ‘*tafel -k'-rwa-t 

7 Sec. 3« (I) When the plaintiff In the actlon^has 

8 made a prime facie showing that the conduct of the defendant 

9 has, or is reasonably likely to pollute, impair or destroy 

10 the air, water or other natural resources or the public 

11 trust of the state, the defendant. has the burden of *bs tab* 

12 lishing that there Is no feasible and prudent alternative- 

13 and that the conduct, program or product' at Issue (V coh- ;: 

14 slstent with and reasonably required -'for promotion of the ' 

15 public health, safety and welfare In' "light of the state's 

16 paramount concern for the protection of I ts naturil resources 

HA."> ! in •’ , v - ■= "j .■ r.: ■' - H . r . 

17 from pollution. Impairment or destruction . 1 V ‘ - / 

18 (2), The court may appoint a master or referee, who 

19 shall be a disinterested person and technical iy 'qualified,- * 

20 to take testimony and make a report to the court In the ' 

21 action. The costs thereof may be apportioned to the 

22 parties if the interests of justice require. <o i 

23 Sec. M. (I) The court may grant temporary and ‘per- - ! v 

24 manent equitable rel I ef, or may Impose conditions on the 
2k8o '69 
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. | defendant that are required to protect the . public. trust , 

2 or air,, water .and other r natural resources of the, state 

3 from pol 1 ut ion impel rment or destruction., - ,. rl , fw y 

4 • (2) If admi nistrat ive , .licensi ng, or other such ... 

5 proceedings are required or available to determine the 

6 legality of the defendant's conduct, program or product,. 

7 the court may remi t the. parti es, to such proceedings. . , I n - 
3 s.Oi remitting .thy court. may grant .temporary .equitable ? . ? . 
9 rel ief where appropriate, to_ prevent, i rreparably, injury 

IQ to the natural resources or public, trust of the, state, rj 

11 In so remitting the court, shall retain jurisdiction of the 

12 action . pending completion. thereof,, for the purpose. of^. > < • 

13 determining whether, adequate, cons i de rati on has . been - >c j £ ? -. 

14 given to the protection of,, 'the. publ ic trust . and the /,,y .,j 

15 air,. water or other, natural, resources of. the state from- r 

16 pol | ut Ion , t ,i mpa I rment, or. destruct ion,^ and , If, so 

17 whether, the agency ? s decision j sy supported . by;;the 

lg preponderance of the evidence,. upon the, whole, record. , a 
19 : < 3 ), *f ■ such; consideration; has : not; been adequate , q f 

2Q . the cou»;t shal l ; adjudicate, the Impact on . the publ I c^ gr 

21 .trust., and .a,l r.,,, water; and, naturals resoujcesjof^ 

22 . s ta t e • I n .accordance i w| th, ; the , precedj ng , sec tfon s of; j y 

23 this act, or where,, •'■'•fitoifBYti; *ucb. ad^jn / l,8trf,tive',i,i uq 

24 • ! censing, or other piroceedi ng,) jjudl cj§ l n f ey I lew? r) 

2A80 '69 C3k 
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H. 3055 

1 thereof is available, the parties shall be remitted to the 

2 processes of such review as augmented by section 5, and - 

) upon the vesting of jurisdiction in any other court of the 

4 state, the court may dismiss the action brought hereunder 

5 without prejudice to the parties. 

6 Sec. 5. (1) In such administrative, licensing or 

7 other proceeding, and In a judicial review thereof made 

8 available by law, the attorney general,' a city, village. 

9 or township^ or a citizen- of the state may Intervene as 
10 a party on the f 1 1 ing of- a- verif led pleading asserting 

|| that the proceeding or action for judicial review involves 

12 conduct t programs or products which fray have the effect < 

13 of impairing, polluting or destroying the public trust 

14 or air, water or other natural resources of the state. 

15 (2) In any such administrative; licensing or other 

16 proceeding, the agency shal I consider the alleged impair* 

17 ment, pol lution or destruction of the pub) ic trust or 

18 air, water or other natural resources of the state and ?;i, 

19 no conduct, program or product shall be authorized or v* 

20 approved which does, or Is reasonably likely to have such 

21 effect so long as there is a feasible and prudent : alter- 

22 native consistent with the reasonable ' requ i rements ' of the 

23 public heal th, i! safety and- Wei farei « 

24 (3) In an action for judicial review of any proceeding 

2489 '69 • ' ! ■ • . 
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1 described in subsection ( 2 ), the court, in addition to any 

2 other duties imposed upon it by law,‘ shal I grant review of 

3 claims that the conduct, program or product under. review 

4 has, or is reasonably likely to impair, pollute or destroy 

5 the public trust or the air, water or other natural 

5 resources of the state, and in granting such review It - 

7 shall follow the standards and proceedings set forth ; 

g in this act in addition to the review authorized by Act' 

9 No. 1 97 of the Public Acts of 1952, as amended, being 
IQ sections 2k. 101 to 2k. 1 10 of the Compi led Laws of rl9k8. 

11 

12 venor seeking judicial adjudication as provided by this 

13 act has failed to intervene in any administrative', 1 i cen- 

14 sing or other such proceedings, the court may remit such 

15 plaintiff or intervenor to such proceeding for ampl If I- ■ 
15 cation of the record therein, and may order the grant trig 

17 of intervention and the granting of revi ew there i n as ' 

18 prov I ded i n sec 1 1 on 5» However , j where I ntervent I on ■ v' . 

19 was a vat labia In such administrative, r ,J Icanslngbr. 7 .' : 

20 other proceedings, and where the plaintiff or Intervenor 

■ rrz. \v''TT^v : V. .!■ v:-. -.‘S' .'Ui-.-v;.. 

21 V: seeking Judicial adjudication l^wund^ wllfullyand 

\ * v. -s*. t 1 - - -*.J; j/ * -j'.EEa'K 1 " vf ■ :.-■■■ « ..ij 

> 2-1 "excusably refused in tervenvi un the re t n ,i the 'court • 

23 >; may' dismiss the action wi th prejudice to' :: the : plilhtif^:’^ 



I / ••• •; 

Sec^ 6. In an action where a plaintiff or inter- 
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Appendix 4.— “Progress Means Pollution : ; An Idea Whose Tike 
Has Come— and Gone,” by Frank M. Potter, Jr., ‘ Executive 
Director, Environmental Clearinghouse, ' Ino, ! Washington, 
D.C. ' 

, O f ;? yfi-i L INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY V . ’ . f. 



Knowledgeable , men today appear to be In .general agreement, that mankind 
faces a new' dlniensioh of environmental crises — that,' however dlstaintthe pros- 
pect may appear, we have developed the power to so degrade the environment 
in' which we live and ppon which we depend that the quaUty of .our. Uves— pos- 
sibly onr existence itself— is at hasard. * 

The reasons underlying these crises are varied, but they seem to spring, from a 
common source : ' Our ability to manipulate ' the physical world has - progr e ss e d 
faster and farther than have the social Institutions and protective mechanisms 
which mlgbt!act as contrids over that ability. In ;tbe mldst.i<rf the technological 
revolution, individuals become demoralised and ineffective; private enterprise 
has no. motivation ,to, tamper with the goose that; lays the golden egg. and the 
Government Is Inadequately stimulated to take: forceful steps to resolve the 
dilemma . , ... ... , V’V ;..n ■ V 

Our 1 environmental problems '.are 'not entirely' the legacies of deficient .social 
institutions : A certain amount of ecological perturbation is inevitable and Is, 
Indeed, Important to the survival of clvlllsatlon as we know it Nonetheless, while 
the ecology of the earth Is under considerable stress as a result of man's actions, 
and will continue to be so, the lack of ability to devise better corrective social 
restraints uimh- : ramidnt 'technoldgy' appears to be the decisive factor In', the 
environmental crises that confront ua. ... 

Not untilwe are.able to, step, far enough .away to. see the; crises. and the insti- 
tutions In the same context-will we be In a position to diagnose the problems and 
begin to prescribe remedies. Such a .comprehensive reviewmay.itlshoped, -sug- 
gest ways in whlch we may make those institutions more responsive to the needs 
of man and the laws of nature. 



Currentenvlronmentalproblemavaryln effect and force, but they are nothing 
if not pervasive : Existing at all levels of society, from local to International. They 
evidence the lack of . §n adequate. Information .bate, unresponslre and Ineffectual 
techniques, for technologlcarevaluatlbn and! restraint,, rapid rates' of ^physical 
change compounded by a critically slow social reaction time, all further magnified 
by a surprlslnglackof consensus on the environmental goals that we really wish 
to achieve .. . Jy : 

Pollution; which ,we may deflne as.. using .a resource, in such;- way aa,to 
make It , less desirable for other' uses, Is inevitable only until we can . develop 
adequate, tools, for dealing, with it The Government will never do the job by 
itself. The key totbe problem, If any exists At all, seems to lie rather ln 
putting stronger weapons into the hands of the public— helping it to precipi- 
tate,. the necessary refoimsthrougb judicial and otberchanneia. That . process 
would, be greatly facilitated if we were able to require those who lntend to 
make uae ; of common, resources :to. dlsclose.'tbelr. iptentions and, the, expected 
consequences- of ‘their N iaat«iijte-tfk^T^noacla ts & . 'sa Anuioe to Allow lcasdlrectly' In- 
terested, parties to consider possible unanticipated consequences and If neces- 
sary to force a publlc-«evlew;in:.whlch\theJ rsnge of 'sodaii costs -and benefits 
might be explored Impartially Also, the burden of showing the need for action 
shoukL be.shlfted. .from, the. public, to . those r .wh© wish, to ,.make ; use. of public 

sin inn --* G » ti ' 4 ■ vj /• ( W I tl.i .• | * OjS 37* \ D ■ \ t>*Tt . ^ *, : 

resources* , ,v /. f ■ ‘ ■ . ■ . 

Current public concern with environmental issues shows no signs of slack* 
ening and, assisted by new ways of funding environmental, protection ' pro- 
grams, must provide the ultlniate Impetus for any upturn in what has been 
a rapidly declining quality of life for all men. . . ^.t. 



• Capirright, IMS, Prank M. Potter, Jr. 
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Pollution : is becoming Increasingly lnternatkmallnscope. Here the Issues 
will; be. lew easily resolved, chiefly because of the lack of effective nonviolent 
sanctions. The best available toed for counteracting global envtronmental prob- 
lemsmay lie only In effectively mobilising world: public 'opinion.- .■;.i 
Current propomls tor treaties for- the use of the oceans ^ and the ocean 
floors i provide a useful exercise In - developing Imaginative steps -to protect 
a vital part of the ecology of the earth. The- best- hope for a workable de- 
vice for this purpose might lie In the creation of an -organisation to ; sene 
as an- ombudsman for the seas. Ti . v-:.--.- J: a us ■ 



:: II. THE ISSTITtmoSS— HO W DO WE GET WHEBE WE - - ; 

••••.• «'V-M »■.!. f'i 

A. The individual nr-tl; 

No rational person conaciowly acts to degrade the quality’ of hte own -Ilfa He 
may do so through Inattention, neglect, or general hopelessness— and' tosotne 
extent most of usido— but rarely If everdoes an Individual set 1 out'dCUberately 
to. foul; his own nest It la difficult to finds current newapaper without at 
least one story oa environmental' problems; and (people who' read' these stories 
react to tbem.TMs reaction may take the form of amusement remora often, and 
with ^Increasing: frequency,- the reaction Is sympathetic: Environmental con- 
ceres are no longer the private preserve of the birdwatchers ; the: same bell 
tolls for US. all. v "In:: f >« lV.*--i -.: : r.v rut t 'it lc ;! ■ -V-:*- irt :: -Hr 

In .1909: the National? Wildlife Federation commissioned *■ two- polls on Amer- 
. lean environmental: attitudes.' The< polling organisations reached 'similar con* 
elusions ; most people are i actively > concerned about environmental: problems; 
and would prefer that their taxes be devoted to a greater proportion of ' the 
costs of -solving these problems than is now. the case. The level of concern 
rises with Income, and varies Inversely with age. . -> • r ‘ v < 

- Over 60 percent of those Interviewed felt ' that' tbs : Government'! was 'de- 
voting lnsuffldentattentlon to environmentalproblems and was provldlng ln- 
sufficient financial support toward- their resolution; Over 90 percent felt personal 
concern, and most- of these .were deeply: «oncetneA'^r^Mi*M:.- -■* r, -.»«*&» ■ “>£> i.iHi >>V.i 
■■ What then keeps them fromi the bareiradesf: - :-r' ‘b>V/;n-x- •*'«* iWbi¥-» ■ turn 

■ Apathy Is. the most - common explanation, hut : the ' surveys ■ appear - to - rule 
this out > The: most' significant /inhibitor -of- action i may: -rather be 'that we lire 
too easily convinced of our own political Impotence.- Tbe larger the social group- 
ing, the. more difficult ‘it Is/ tor any - person to 'make a significant Impact- upon 
group decisions.' . On the 'Other hand, -when aroused, people: can take add- have 
taken effective action. ■ ■■■<■ ry>n>y< 

A coalition of dtlsens joined forces in 1909 to require a reluctant U.8. (Gov- 
ernment to quadruple the amount of funds to be used for waste water treatment 
f adll ttes.T1»eydid so by informing their eleetedrepresen tatl ves that 1 thte was a 
matter bf^speidfle, ’pemohal,' and urgent priority thdr 'NgneM listened 
and responded.'* 8 -/!- Mt .mi 

Hie lack of adequate Information Is also a powerful factor, but this too can be 
overcome.- Today there laalraoet a superabundance ofdataabootettvlfuhmental 
destruction, and by : no means all of It ‘la the uinlntoimed emotional o u tpo u rings 
ofi’ few'fnrey-beadedradlraU l (andresrtlonarles) l ,as , soine'hsyedliltaied. , Re^ 
spectabteand respected sdentists and dtlsens are picking' up tne codgds and 
are miking slaabtolmpresdons with them. 

1 ; Afew years 'ggd* h ; small and determined -group of dttoenS bahfled t ogethcrtb 
oppose* thelargeet utility ; ln : the'* 8 United ‘States; ‘fighting plans ' to construct’ s 
major - hyd r oe lec tr i c pUntwitldn' BO miles of New' York ’City:' They st oppedt he 
utility In itu tradm’ TI^ OohaOirdatedBdlaoo; the plint wai’the 

Storin'- King- project, 1 andthe ! Federal Power Commission, 1 whlch mtit ! decide 
whether'or not tbe ptant should 1 be' built,' still this’ not' 'dedded'tbi cug^'Hie 
strong case msdeby the dtlsens depended in' large measure upon. the -fitt that 
they were able to pfOpoos' alternstftes T to the project; r suppqrted by a‘ wealth 
of technleal and^ engineering' detan/tosoggeet that ‘New 1 York's serious power 
problems could be met by leas damaging methods . Although Consolidated Rdlson 
- has ‘ not- yH' ’given 'up the' project, 1 ! lt hik • kdopted ! ‘tirt>' 'altferiativesandm 
sophisticated agency-watCbers ‘ coOdder it unllkely that 1 the 1 plant will’ Over' be 

' Another inore philosophical’ Issue dust tm f cbns l de re dl ( 'Aisime‘thit ^, p lndli 
vldually or cdlectlvely. are conf rontedf wlth a dear option i 1 Do’ we live ‘ very 
well tor a diort period 1 or' do we cut back economic gro^rtt» in J favor of ‘ long- 
term survival tor the species? With or without volition, we appear Mo have 
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adopted the former coarse of action, and It Is by no means clear that we would 
act much differently If the choice were clearer. "Apres moi, le deluge" Is a 
life -style confined neither to France nor to the 18th century. This conflict 
permeates the environmental lsanee of the day, at all leyels of each institution. 

As Individuals, we tend to be somewhat ambivalent about .the Importance of 
an environmental conscience. In some respects, many people tell to observe even 
a minimal degree of environmental good manners. For example, a shift In public 
attitude, would produce an Instant halt to the littering of our highways, but no 
such shift Is visible. With very little effort, we could easily educate our children 
In the Importance iff environmental responsibility; yet If anything our children 
seem to be taking the lead In educating us. A national environmental teach-in 
is scheduled for April 1970 In schools and colleges across the country, and 
there are signs that problems of pollution are occupying a rapidly Increasing 
portion of the attention of young people. A more encouraging sign could scarcely 
be Imagined. ••. .••• .'•••••>• • 

It Is Important to distinguish between the actions and attitudes of Individuals 
and those of tbs groups Into which they form themselves to consider environ- 
mental problems. The biggest problems faced by dtlsens' groups seldom Involve 
a lack of motivation ; they are typically financial. It. Is rarely to anyone’s eco- 
nomic interests to oppose a polluter; this means that the concerned dtlsens 
must themselves assume these costs, although the financial burdens Involved 
In speaking out against a powerful and well-financed industry or government 
agency may be substantial. Although these are not usually publicised It Is known 
that the costs of carrying on a major controversy may exceed 1000,000. We 
cannot reasonably expect any group to bear such a burden, nor should we as 
long as that group Is acting to protect assets that are common and valuable to 
all. At the same time, of course, we have a legitimate interest in seeing that 
public subsidies wiH be employed only In ' valid and meritorious cases. 

It might also be noted that dtlsens may not always organise themselves to 
protect an enviyonmantal : system. One group may be interested only In visual 
pollution, drhlle another Is Interested In noise, and It Is an unfortunate fact of 
life that the normal resolution' of a pollution problem-to to push It Into another 
area which may not be so vigorously defended. The public concern with power, 
generation facilities producing air pollution in the form of coal dust, oil droplets, 
and Increased sulfur dioxide emissions has played a sign ifi ca n t: role In the 
encouragement of nuclear plants, which Involve none of these problems but 
which ipay have their own problems In terms of radioactive and thermal potto* 
tloa of cooling water. What we need Is groups with , a total environmental 
concern. • 



B. Private inttUutioiu '' ' V-"' w !•' 

Private businesses suffer to an extent from the same lack of Information that 
plagues Individual dtlsens. Unlike. those dtlsens, private companies can usual* 
ly afford expert advice, but for a number of reasons that advice tonot always 
sought .. :• ... , Vi 

The horlsohs of the private decision making structure are deliberately lim- 
ited to those factors which are consldered to be jof Immediate Importance, prin- 
cipally economic. The bidden social costs iff organised activity— what the econ- 
omists term externsllttes— tend to be thrust out of . the.dedalbn matrix. These 
costs still exist, however, and must be bome.br society as n whole if not by the 
agency, .which: creates them. A classic example would be a pulp, processing plant 
which emits fames of hydnfenaalflde.caaamg wrinkled noses andpedtng paint 
for miles : downwind. Hie reanltlng. Inconvenience, possible. health costa, and 
certain Increases In maintenance; costa have not tradlttonally been Impos e d , upon 
the agency, which created them. Instead they have been lmposed upon; society 
generally, regardless of the capability; or willingness of individual members, to 
bear them. And.bf coureeasGarrettHardln haadearlyahown, the short-term 
Interests of the entrepreneur may , be directly .oppoeed totbe long-term Interests 
of society generally’ ( Q. Hardin; 'The ; Tragedy of . the - Commons,” Science < Dec. 



13, 1068)). , 



O A n;i «v.$s cs* to? "xj 



This: system to not lnhecentty ,evil, nor are Its managers, committed to profit 
st the, expense of the public. I ndeed, some private companies, have taksn algnlfl* 
cant steps to limit the disadvantageous social consequences 'of their operations 
at, considerable ,lnternal>i!oat,,Qulte beyond what they were required to assume 
by law. , Unfortunately, a voluntary- approach to reducing environmental prob- 
lems does not appear to be adequate to, a rational, long-term- approach to reaolv* 
lug them. ...... ... . . - c. i - , , ; ; 7/ \ --v!:;-.'..;" •• ! : i:o r .n 
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The forces of competition tend to minimise each volant* r 7 efforts: flew mien 
or companies, however public-spirited they may be, ere prepared to expend 
large earns upon the Internalisation of Indirect costs. Nor can they do no with* 
oat Incurring the wrath of stockholders even farther removed from the environ* 
mental affronts which they have indirectly created. - 
The mechanisms for balancing social costs against economic values most be 
found outside the private Instltatlons themselves, and they are: This Is a major 
function of government It Is Important to nots that the laleeee fairs philosophy 
which at one time characterised the attitude of Am e ric a n Government toward 
at least American Industry ls> Inappropriate to the problems which both- con- 
front today. It la also apparsot that on mrlronmeatal tasuss the Govenuaent 
la likely to expand, Its control-oriented program. Public attention has* already 
been focused on air and water pollution as appropriate areas for concentration 
of, effort Thar* art otter areas in which Governmental action moat be antici- 
pated: among them noise, eolid waste -disposal, and the byprodocts of energy 
transfer are mentioned with Increasing ftegnenc y.-«vv >'; ; ^>- .■» * a w 

Governmental overview. If lmpartlaUy sBd reeeonaMy lmpomd, need not be 
hostile to the private sector; It may even be In Its abort- as well as longterm 
Interests. The National Amodattoo of Maa nf nc t n r ere has never boon known 
as a hotbed of nodal activists, and yet members of 'NAM operating committees 
have endorsed proposals for a strong Federal body ov e rse ei ng environmental 
lemma. Bodnemme n have , to breathe, too, andiaie prepared to accommodate 
tbemsdves to toe ecdogtari Imperative, ao long as ttelr feUows are subject to 
the asms rales., ■■■■t • .*.*■ nyn i:«*u.wr-*i , k.-?it»h.».. 

We cannot aeonsse that thla increased governmental coocera will take place 
without soma economic disruption. Marginal producers will’ feel* the pinch 
most strongly, and- some may not- survive. Nevertho l ees, the Important' coa- 
dderatloa to ha borne In mind is that the rales most he enforced' fairly and 
Impartially upon all parties. a* : . * >'■ ?v no; ~lu n Jut* < 

-Polluting industries have most often resisted pressor* to dean up their opera- 
tions by claiming that the measures proposed an unduly prohibitive or confisca- 
tory. Their dilcf means of- resistance bee penally Involved threats to’ pall up 
their stakes and move to a more permissive dltnate. It la believed that this last 
resort has been adopted Infrequently, If at all, and that It is ocdy Ukdy tooccur 
where a producer has found hlmeelf Impossibly aqueeaed between failing profits 
and rising oonta It has also been alleged that these aretoe marginal producers 
whom the next strong wind wlU blow away In any-case, so that little lasting 
economic damage ever oocttn. :v« a • h- w-v . »Xs7 ’■*& ■■ 

- In concluding toe dtscusdou on private lnetltutlona, It - might - be useful to 
strem the distinction between those which exist to malm a , profit sad those 
which do not The nonprofit group*, smaller to das, : flnanclagAand Influence, 
have. only recently begun to interest themaelvee In enriroomental Issues. The 
Interest of the private foundations in these topics may recently have been 
dimin i sh e d by changes In toe tax tew, which seem to discourage too kinds of 
intervention which may have political lmpUcattons. If this turns out to be 
lasting, the cause of environmental protection will have reedved a severe set- 
back In the United fltat es. -; 1 *, * * , ,v-v --r. 



Governments appear to be unresponsive to the environmental problems of 
today, and, stem even lees llkdy .to be adequate to thorn of tomorrow. In major 
pert this appears to -be due, .to the fact that the pace, of tecbadogtaal < change 
bas so acedaratod that' governments, as presently oriented,flndtbem»elvee un- 
ahle to adapt! to h*Wj problems and to exercise the ; type of control for which 
they wmorlglh^.mndltutiiHL ,’Av ■;): ”! ?«•/,«<». **.-•: 

inii.-'u 'i-lv’ i: 
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ont tbe hlerarehy, It Is Important to bear In mlnd that the mass of government 
wor kers— t he lnmpenbureaucracy— marches, to a drumbeat; that only it can hear, 
which (If it exlste stall), Is faint, tode^glghtelevdeof gowirnmeid .although 
presumably indie responsive to broad nodal needs, generally find their choices so 
circumscribed by burins— ae-ueual dedrioos further down toe line; that, tbdr 
theoretically available policy options becocne dladpafod.^r.the lnevtla of tbe 
machinery. , This phenomenon Is by no atesns pecullsrto environmental problems, 
although these tend.to to somewbat.more arate because of the blgh itekes 
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Inwoivedrand be cau se the new lasoei do not flteeslly Into existing pattern of 
bureaucratic stimulus and response.^': • • ; ■•u.v -i.i 

In practically every agency of government, at almost every level, there develop 
strong' and: seemingly: almost , Irresistible p re si u resto maintain i the status 'quo. 
As one progr esses from local tonatlonalbureaacracy.thl* ilnertfc ripldly In- 
creases. A random example : Very earl/ in tbe ldGtfs the Elsenhower administra- 
tion stated a strong p ee fe rence for private power development as against public 
power, bat it' was not nntil tbs Kenned/ administration took'ofltoe8 /ears later 
that tbe dlrectlon.of >tbe Government bad changed; enough tori it to become an 
effective supporter of. private power. NorconldtheDemocratare ve rse tbetrend. 

' There . are also p owerf u l. personal : Infiueneee tbat affect tbe ciareerdvil serv- 
ant-influences that are environ m en t s U y. ln cnrrent > bureao c r ateae , counter 
productive. rAs one observer bas pot It, ‘'tbe panunoont objectlve of tbe perma* 
nent boreauciacy Is permanenca.'’ Tbls contrlbntas dlrectt/ to tbelnstltutlonal 
resistance tochange already noted.: Agency emplo y ees; tend: to} react ssslf- 
protectively, and in so doing tbe/ protect tbeir own instttuttooa> Bxamplesot this 
tendency, may .readily, be found : It was probably tbe principal roadblock enconn- 
tered by ; Balpta Nader’s ;“faldera”ln their ' Government agency tnvastlgotloas 
daring tbe past two eu mm e rs, iwho ; often : ran - op against a> bUnik,nobcoauaaiil- 
catlve, • bureaucratic i walL^The same conspiracy or slleaca resalted in- tbeat- 
tempted burial of several agency, reports «mthe co ntr oversial supersonic' trans- 
port, all of whlcb vrete anfavoraUe and all : otwhlcbbadtobewiencbedfroin 
unwilling ', bureaucratic sbanda i by. actively ‘ coooerneid Copgr»ssuicn.‘ It waa to 
combat this reaction. that Congress recently passed the Freedom of Infocmattob 
Act, rsqalrlng disclosure of all bnt certaln spa cli ed docnments apobllclaw 
which baa been honored fte more! In tbe breach than In the obss r v an ce . 'A^^My- 
• This problem to; compounded, by, a frequent lack oft<daar policy' dlreettoa from . 
tbe upperlevela ot goverament to tbe lowar. New poUdes mey be foundln new 
regulations and pronnndamentos which go rellgtouslyunnend,or‘tbeytrlckle 
down by word-of-mouth through a nnmber of co— HBlosnts, each ;wlth hls own 
built-in bias. This tcommunlcattons.' sy ste m senrea ss anefflden t fitter for any 
contentwhich may fortoltoualyhave crept into tbe public statements of tbe man 
or man on if t *■ '■ w r s-.i of »i'" >s' f # t ■? i.» b ? a T 

These problem*' sbouldnotbe ascribed solely j to bureaucratic malevolence. 
Their: problem la eseenttall/' the same aa tbnt'of tbs private dtlnen : T1»ey are not 
programed to'itetete everyday dedstone toaay specific action of the: Government 
m a c h iner y. ; Moreover, the results of < yesterday Vdcclslop* arerarely coaimunl- 
cated to tbe demlaionmakets as a corrective for tomornm’sprocrame.'Ti>be sore,' 
there isenough teedtmck-that everyooe knows -when- the damdoeent 1 bold water 
(which happens), but: wben a dam deatroys a dellcate ecolocteal bataace and 
wreaks t bavoc In > the r local communlty. thls ls imrely perceived asa real world 
problem^ reported back and workedlntothe apparatus In such* wety as to avoid 
similar problems In the future. ; >v ■$&&* • 

^BtlUanotberaepectof tbeprobtomlsthatOovenuneot agmidascbmpatewlth 
one anotber. *, For example, > for : decades tbere ha* been a mute and poll te war 
betweenthe Departments of tbo/Interior and Agrlcaltnrertbe first easualtlee of 
this war have frequently tuned out tobetbe envlroamshtiU' dmridentloas. 1 
Countless examples of this competition havebeen observed :,Ttmbercuttlng 
practices on public lands and In national forests, pectldde regulation ^ If that la 
the conect ! wotd ; fbr ltl.'dam-fmUdlnfi’i^ JustafewfTbe 

same klhd of competltloo may occasionUy bo ; f<mnff v bto#een tlte^pqbUcahd 
private sectors' of *he economy ; : dnce staid 'endronrnditm''tondd«m'tMna usually 
are among the first' 1 tematobe Jettiaooedwben tbeonlereomes tollgh tenshl n 
:''Tbls competition's bealthytasome'^^ iifid’ ' 

aionaUy benefit. For Instance, eeveral yean ago, th* J &niy''C6^ 
conceived and attempted to give birth to a plan to bullda hlgh dam on. Alaska’s 
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pressure to externalize social costs. The budgetary restrictions placed npon the 
head of a large operating Government agency are no less severe than those npon 
the directors of a large corporation, and the body to which they report Is not 



much more aware of the importance of environmental factors than is the average 
stockholder of American Telephone & Telegraph Corp. This analogy onght not 
to be pressed, since it lies within onr grasp to Improve the ecological under- 
standing of the Congress-within a realistic time-frame, and It will be difficult 
to do the same for the average citizen. 

Finally, the actions of Government agencies acquire considerable momentum, 
which must be maintained if they are to continue to survive and grow (C. N. 
Parkinson, Parkinson's Law, Houghton Mifflin Co M 1957). The Corps of Engineers 
nnraiiM nn awtpmIvp nnurram in promoting its projects. A major factor in this 

alculatlng the costs of these projects against the 
ided. Cost/beneflt calculations have, however, tended 
the equation while downgrading costB. It is not that 
'y river and dredge every harbor in America so much 
opia has crept in, magnifying Immediate objectives 
dp of those objectives to the needs of society. 



the legislative branch of Government is to formulate 
lolng, it operates under constitutional or other social 
ecessity paint with a broad brush. Translating basic 
poucy decisions imu Bpecmc go and rio*go decisions is never an easy task, and 
is often complicated by pressures within the executive branch to change the 
policy decisions themselves. This can be done on a small scale and is done, often 
without significant risk since legislative oversight is inclined to be sporadic. 

More importantly, policy is only as good as the information upon which it is 
based, and this information tends to be biased, conflicting, fragmentary and/or 
out of date. Turning to the U.S. Congress as a case in point, consider the effect 
of the following factors upon the theoretical nonbias with which a policy decision/ 
is supposed to be approached : 

(1) The nature of the proposal— Most legislation enacted by the Congress Is 
first proposed by agencies in the executive branch. (This, incidentally, may not be 
quite so common today: The legislative proposals of the present administration 
have been criticized as somewhat sporadic. Many of the bills now before the 
Congress, however, are holdovers from earlier years, and the basic pattern seems 
to have changed very little.) Support for these measures tends to be channeled 
well in advance of their consideration— facts are marshalled, charts are pre- 
pared, as are witnesses. A frequent byproduct of this process is that the Congress 
may focus on the wrong issues. 

(2) The congressional committee structure . — Committees of the Congress, and 
especially their ranking members, are the principal focus of much of the power 
in Washington. This apparatus determines which bills shall be heard, whether 
testimony In opposition shall be considered, and if so, how it will be rebutted. Un- 
less the issue is a prominent one, under the attention of the press and the public, 
or unless & maverick Congressman digs in his heels, those controlling the com- 
mittee have a relatively free hand in developing the arguments for and against 
the bill ; hence they control its future. 



new phenomenon, and the young are, In general, more concerned with the prob- 
lems than are their elders. This is as true in the Conaress as it Is elsewhere, and 







(3) The fiias of congressional leaders.— The environmental crisis Is a relatively 
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they are not so well qualified to speak, and often seem to respond to tbe unspoken 
needs of some committee members to be reassured that “things are not all that 
bad, and somehow technology will find a way.” Although not every witness falls 
Into this category, It happens often enough to constitute a real problem. There 
is a need to develop tbe base of scientific testimony available to the Congress 
on environmental issues and to see that the younger men and women (who in 
some respects at least have a greater stake in the future than do their elders), 
whose factual knowledge may be far more current, shall also be heard, . 

(5) The context of the legislative decision . — Another conflict, not at all re* 
stricted to environmental Issues, faces the legislator who must decide whether to 
favor the Interests of his own constituency as opposed to those interests which 
he may or may not perceive as national. Thus Congressmen and Senators from 
the West are generally Inclined to favor legislative proposals to open public lands 
for development (mining, grazing, lumbering, oil exploration, etc.), whereas the 
Interests of the entire country might seem to favor retaining these lands in a 
less vigorously exploited condition. How to measure tbe interests of local areas 
against those of society is a serious question ; this task may be one of the most 
significant functions of Government. ' 

The broad nature of the authority and responsibility of the legislature may 
prevent it from exercising effective control over the actions of the organisations 
under its theoretical direction. Aspects of this problem have already been 
alluded to. The policies that the legislators are called upon to define are so broad 
that they cannot possibly be spelled out in detail, and yet it is in those details that 
the actions of Government become manifest, and where the shoe pinches most 
cruelly. 

The legislative mechanism may also be criticized for one factor which has been 
instrumental in allowing the institution to survive : its slow reaction time. The 
Congress is a highly conservative body— deliberate in adopting new courses of 
action, and slower to change them once adopted. This is a source of strength, 
preventing today’s fad from becoming tomorrow’s stralgbtjacket, but it Is also a 
real source of danger to the system. Science and technology have transformed 
the world of the mid-twentieth century into something that was quite un- 
imaginable 60 years ago. The rate of change is accelerating, and it is a brave 
man who claims that he can predict the state of the world in the year 2OQ0. 
Shrill voices may decry technology and demand that there be a halt to new 
technological development; they are no more likely to be heeded than were the 
machinery-wrecking Luddites of 19th-century England. Whether they are right 
or wrong is quite beside the point ; barring massive catastrophe, technology will 
not be significantly curbed and the rate of technological change will almost cer- 
tainly continue to accelerate. 

New technology creates new social conventions, which in turn affect legisla- 
tive policy. Yet the mechanisms for determining that policy are keyed to tech- 
nological considerations that may have been out of date in 1789, and to decision- 
making processes that have remained essentially unchanged since the days of 
Roger Bacon. Consider another .example : That of massive climatic »imip 
Scientists tell us that urban development and energy transfers now have a sig- 
nificant effect upon global weather patterns. We hear on the one Han d of the 
“greenhouse effects, which tends to raise atmospheric temperature as a func- 
tion of increased carbon dioxide production, and on the other of Increased amounts 
of pollution In the air, which tends to raise atmospheric temperature by decreas- 
ing the amount of solar radiation, reaching the Barth's surface. Some scient is ts , 
extrapolating present activities, speculate that it would take 10 years to dec i de 
which is the more powerful effect, and that by then large scale dlmatic 
may be irreversible. This view is by no means commonly held, but it la und er 
serious consideration by men whose voices ought to be heard. They have not 
been heard by the Congress, and if they were, they would be outnumbered 10 
to one by men saying "we are not certain, we do not know, and we should take 
no action until we da” V , ..\7 

These problems are not the exclusive province of the Congress; they are 
those of the scientific community and they are ours as well, as humans with a 
presumptive Interest in survival. There is noway to' force these problems to the 
front, conjoined as they are with an historically validated precedent fbr doing 
nothing— yet ■' v '’ : v \v \ V 

Legislators tend to focus upon institutions rather than upon individuals— to 
see the needs of the larger groups, whose existence depends upon < traditi onal 
thought patterns and legal fiction. A water pollution problem is perceived as 
that of : a municipality or an oil company,' an air pollution problem as that of a 
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manufacturer. Yet It Is individuals whose favor the legislator must seek If he 
Is to survive. This suggests In turn that If Individuals can organise themselves 
to be heard as an institution, concerned with environmental survival, the legls*. 
lators will respond. This has not yet happened generally— no significant environ- 
mental lobby has yet made Its voice heard on the national level ; If any exist 
elsewhere, their story has not properly been told. 

8. Judicial branch 

The courts exist to see that the written and unwritten rules of socley are 
followed— that the policies formed by the people and their sleeted representa- 
tives are observed. Within narrow limits, recognised and Indeed Insisted upon 
by society, the courts have been successful In this function. 

As a means of achieving rational decisions on environmental issues, tbs 
courts are usually Ineffective. Their Influence could increase, but this would: 
require a significant departure from the usual legalistic approach and would 
Involve the recognition of a basic and inalienable human right to a livable en- 
vironment Such a decision appears to be only a remote possibility. Without: 
this new constitutional approach, the courts will almost certainly be hamstrung; 
by Inadequate policies adopted by the legislature and by common law rights 
which were defined centuries before the current environmental problems 
appeared. •••• ... ' 

Lawyers are adept at pouring old wine into new bottles, and efforts are 
underway , to push the courts into a more enlightened attitude on environ- 
mental questions. by torturing old principles of law into new shapes, designed 
to meet the needs of the time. Principles of sovereign trust, of public and private 
nuisance, and of public rights in private property are being dragged out, dusted 
off and sent Into battle, but may well be expected to return on their shields, 
bloody and bowed. In time, the law could adapt, but It is time that we lack. 

The basic defects go deeper than theories and tactics : only In rare Instances 
can the courts make decisions with more than local force and effect The U.8. 
court In southern New York may properly hold that the Federal Department 
of Transportation must observe certain procedures specified by statute that 
may have escaped the. Department's notice, and that for this reason a highway 
shall not be built over the Hudson River. At the same time the same Department 
in apparent disregard of the same procedures seems to be traveling down the 
same path in favoring the construction of longer runways into the Columbia 
River. Technically the decision of the New York court Is not binding in 
Oregon; the Oregon courts are free to disagree with their eastern brethren 
and such disagreements are in no way uncommon. A means does exist for 
resolving lnterjudldal disputes: the Supreme Court of the United States. That 
Court, however, is already operating under a fearful load and can devote 
only a limited amount of Its energies to environmental questions^ however 
imperative they may appear to be. 

The courts also lack an adequate Information base upon which to make their 
decisions. The common law system is grounded upon the adversary system, 
the theory being that each side will present the most favorable case, and that 
the court will then resolve the dispute on the basis of the evidence before it. 
The environmental problems arising today are highly complicated— so different 
from the land disputes and tort actions of centuries ago that they hardly bear 
comparison. In theory, expert testimony ought to be available to both sides to 
support their cases; in practice, this simply does not work. Even if environ- 
mentalists can afford to hire experts (and they often cannot) experts cannot 
always be found It is a rare electrical engineer who will agree to take the 
witness stand on behalf of opponents 1 to a powerplant or transmission line s 
he knows well that other utilities may thereafter hestltate to contract with him 
for services In circumstances that may be wholly unrelated to the present 
controversy. Conscientious men do exist and someone may be found to testify 
but It Is not easy; cases have been lost and wlll continue to be lost for thtit 
reason. Without that Interplay of expert 'testimony, the court is at a major 
disadvantage, and the decision is likely to suffer. ■! ' r ' 

Even If experts can be found by all parties, the court’s Information probleihst 
are not thereby solved. Technical questions are already difficult, and they are 
growing more complex. Judges spring from! different backgrounds,, but the lair 
operates upon the theory that their experience Is essentially. Irrelevant, to the 
Issues that they must decide; historically, Ignorance has been a prime virtue, the 
court acting' as the “tabula rasa” upon which the cases of the opposing parties 
may be written. This Is a manifest absurdity, but it is the way the law grew, and 
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it is a fact that lawyers with weak technical cases prefer judges with little cech- 
uical competence. 

Another weakness built into the judicial system from the environmental atand- 
l>oint is Its tendency to delay decision. Combined judicial and administrative 
delays have postponed the Storm King decision by 5 years and if the parties fight 
down to the wire another 2- or 3-year delay Is likely. This delay has in many 
respects worked in favor of the conservation group, but this happy state of 
affairs Is not the rule. Citizens opposed to a particular proposal or project are 
usually farced to seek injunctive relief from the courts; they may and often do 
find that this relief cannot be obtained without their posting a substantial bond, 
which is quite beyond their means. The result is that while they work their way 
through the courts, the opposition is busily “doing its thing”— building or digging 
ior chopping down, and by the time that the court is ready to decide, the essential 
question has become moot Injunctive relief is typically the only possible hope for 
environmentalists, since the alternative is a damage suit, and it is a basic tenet 
•of such organisations that money cannot replace what Is threatened. 

Constitutional revision has been proposed as a means of providing a clearer 
*and more enforceable definition of our rights to an ondegraded environment. 
New York State has adopted such a program, and similar efforts have been 
amounted on a national level. An environmental bill of rights would indeed be a 
valuable tool, but no such proposal has a chance of even being seriously considered 
without vastly Increased pressure upon the Congress and upon the legislatures 
of the several States; there is no evidence that such pressure is forming. Conse- 
quently, at present such a step must be considered too remote to be seriously 
considered. : , 

D . The national and international nature of environmental problem* 

• Much of this paper has been devoted to American institutional and environ- 
mental problems. Neither category is exclusively ours: England has had and con- 
tinues to have serious air pollution problems; the Russian sturgeon Is virtually 
extinct, and with it, a valuable national resource; Tokyo displays almost every 
conceivable environmental problem ; and the indiscriminate use of pesticides has 
wreaked havoc in South American ecosystems. 

Environmental problems are not peculiar to specific Ideologies or geographical 
locations, although these may play a role. At least in part, the problems arise 
because of identifiable human failings and are encouraged by continued human 
Inadequacies. 

Pollution is limited by neither internal nor external political boundaries : dirty 
air and water pass from country to country with no restriction, and people down- 
wind and downstream can only suffer, possibly comforted by knowing that their 
hands are not likely to be eny cleaner than those of their neighbors. 

The International community is rapidly becoming aware of the nature 
of the problems presented , by environmental degradation. Sweden has taken 
an important step by proposing a worldwide conference on the environment for 
1972, under the auspices of the United Nations. The general question is one on 
which many nations can agree, but our complacency with this happy state of 
accord must be tempered by the realisation that agreement is usually easy to 
reach in principle, until specific problems arise. Everyone Is against pollution, 
but the ranks of enthusiasts quickly thin as specific problems arise and specific 
-remedies are proposed. 

As we have noted, man has been less than successful In his dealings with 
environmental problems on the local and national level. Internationally, our 
record Is even worse; nor do histories of the international fish and whaling 
commissions encourage a sanguine Tiew of prospects for the future. The United 
Nations, in turn, has neither the constituency nor the commitment to act as a 
source of resolution for the foreseeable international environmental conflicts. It 
was not created for this purpose, and would require extensive internal change 
If it were to take them up seriously. 

As in the case with national problems, we are challenged to develop new ways 
to attack internationar pollution. In so doing, we must take account of tbe 
deficiencies built tato the system and, wherever possible, should adapt corrective 
techniques to the situation as we find it, not as we would have it 

fi. Pattern* of inttitutional inadequacy 

The preceding review of social institutions reveals some basic patterns: prob- 
lem areas where difficulties appear to be concentrated and where effort may 
profitably be devoted to provide a more enlightened context for environmental 
decisions. * " ! 
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Perhaps the most important of these is the lack of adequate information at the* 
operating level— information about what is happening, what is at stake, and what 
the alternatives may be. In some cases this information Is not there because it is 
not available — because no one has yet asked the right questions. In other 
cases, and probably more frequently, the information is not available to the 
person who needs it when he needs it 

Another major area of inadequacy might be described as that of the lack 
of effective control systems: ways of determining that decisions once made are 
carried out, and that the sand that creeps into the machinery is removed with a 
minimum of time and trouble. 

The next problem area is probably the least controllable : the time scale within 
which we must respond to the environmental challenges is so compressed that 
whatever information and control systems we can develop may still be unable 
to operate effectively. The rate of technological change will probably remain 
rapid, although it has been suggested that a leveling off is likely in some arena 
( J. Platt, “What We Must Do,” 106 Science 1115 (28 November 1900) ). The ob- 
jective then becomes to develop sufficiently responsive systems to permit society 
to react to new crisis before these have acquired unstoppable momentum. 

Still another problem is that our trouble-sensing procedures are inaccurate 
and inadequate. We do not seem to be able to react when problems are fore- 
seen; we do not respond until they become massive and therefore less easily, 
managed. This in turn requires the exertion of far greater corrective force thai^ 
would be necessary if we had reacted sooner and more adequately. 

It also points up the failings of the more or less simplistic solutions that we- 
often adopt as a means of correcting environmental problems, which are rarely 
if ever simple in origin, and are not usually curable by the simple solutions pre- 
sented to .and accepted by decisionmakers who are not professionals in these- 
complex areas. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has con- 
cerned itself strongly with the effects of carbon monoxide and sulfur dioxide- 
in discharging its statutory responsibilities under the Clean Air Act. While it 
has not entirely ignored the interacting and cumulative effects of the many other 
pollutants that affect the quality of our air, it seems to have spent considerably 
less time and effort upon them, notwithstanding the fact that some may have a 
subsantial effect upon our health and welfare. 

A further problem is that we have never seriously set out to define what we^ 
mean when we talk about an optimum or livable environment True, we all tend 
to make these judgments on a subjective, nonanalytical basis, and we focus on 
issues with which we may personally and emotionally be involved. The tennis- 
shoed little old lady may grieve for the redwoods or a threatened brook without 
realizing that bigger and more serious problems may threaten much more basie 
values — perhaps life itself. 

Subjective judgments on these questions are unavoidable, and may not b£ 
undesirable. But at the same time it would seem important to devote a portion; 
of our energies to an informed effort to define the public interest, and to clarify 
some of the conflicts that are inevitably involved. If, for example, we continue to; 
favor the internal combustion engine as an integral element of our transporta- 
tion system, what will this mean in terms of projected levels of air pollution,' 
climate, and human health? Should we not, In other words, develop a base line* 
from which we may then judge the consequences and costs of proposed new 
courses of action? . . ; 

If we are in a position to relate the consequences of certain behavior to a 
better defined concept of what we want as an environment, we can then measured 
one against the other, and take rational positions for or against a given pro-^ 
posal. If we first define the amount of permissible variations in salinity, heat* 
oxygen, and other factors affecting the quality of our rivers, we can then judged 
how many dams and powerplants those rivers can tolerate before they are- 
damaged or destroyed as resources. . . : •* ’ / I 

As indicated at the outBet, these problems may be found in different forms at 
each level of man’s organized activity— local to global. They tend to increase ini 
intensity as the area of concern expands, and the larger groups may and often, 
do frustrate the wishes of the smaller groups. This question requires separate 
treatment, but it is important We have traditionally, attempted to cope with the- 
phenomena by setting aside areas of sanctuary to protect the smaller units from! 
the action of the larger, and this may not have been a happy choice. It might be 
wiser to concentrate upon building ah automatic; review, procedure into the 
decisionmaking apparatus of the larger groups with appropriate sanctions, to 
ensure that the interests of their constituent members are hot' ignored while' 
larger scale policy decisions are being thrashed out 
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m. MEW nUTWBI — WHERE DO WE 00 FROM HERE? 

4. Local and national problems 

The first and basic corrective need Is to construct a more authoritative and 
responsive information-gathering network, and to develop methods of distributing 
that Information at minimum cost to those who need It This need affects all Insti- 
tutions, at all levels, and Is only superficially satisfied at present How this should 
be done and who sbonld do it are Important questions yet to be resolved ; strong 
arguments can be made for keeping the apparatus out of governmental hands, 
and the profit factor provides equally powerful reasons for keeping It out of the 
marketplace. 

Emphasis in developing any such Information network must necessarily be 
placed upon the excellence of the service — differences of opinion are no vice, 
when responsible and adequately documented, and unanimity of opinion ought 
properly to be a source of some concern. 

The traditional approach to the development of social control systems has 
Involved the creation of administrative regulatory bodies, acting as expert 
arbiters to protect the public Interest This approach has been spectacularly 
unsuccessful; the regulators have Inevitably become captives of the Industries 
that they were established to regulate. Whether consciously or not, the regulators 
have adopted roles as promoters and protectors of the theoretically regulated. 
There Is little hope that Improved environmental protection will result from 
the establishment of a new snperregulatory environmental agency. 

Another method suggested for controlling rampant environmental degradation 
Involves the establishment of technical and technological monitoring systems— 
putting scientists in the position of active maintenance, control and dissemina- 
tion of environmental Information and protective measures (B. Crowe, “The 
Tragedy of the Commons Revisited,” 196 Science 1103-1107 (November 28, 1909) ; 
see also "Technology : Processes of Assessment and Choice” (July 1969, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences), and “A Study of Technology Assessment” (July 
1969, Committee on Public Engineering Policy, National Academy of Engineer- 
ing), both submitted to the House Committee on Science and Astronautics). 
This effort is hardly more likely to succeed, requiring a degree of political 
sensitivity and aggressiveness which is foreign and perhaps antithetical to the 
scientific method, and certainly inconsistent with past history and current 
tradition. 

The most adequate solution to the problem of devising workable control mecha- 
nisms appears to lie in putting necessary information Into the hands of the con- 
cerned public, which has the most direct Interest, and by giving It better tools 
•nd ways of calling environmental miscreants to account We cannot prevent the 
bureaucrat or the entrepreneur from making decisions which have short-term 
advantages for him but long-term disadvantages for society; What we can do is 
to require him to make his decisions and reasons public, and to provide a forum 
which can review those decisions with broad social interests In mind. 

In effect this would Involve building Into the decisionmaking structure of gov- 
ernment the ability and directive to consider long-term and ecological conse- 
quences of activities within their areas of responsibility. This might be accom- 
plished by taking a number of specific steps : 

1. Long-term effects of programs and policies must be examined and detailed 
as a matter of public record. 

2. Postmonitoring control systems must be established to determine whether 
the environmental effects were those anticipated, and If not, why not. Here 
again the public should be given easy access to the full record, and procedures 
should be established to permit dtlsens to put the appropriate agencies on notice 
that problems have arisen requiring attention. 

8. Executive agencies should be requlMd as a matter of regular procedure to 
obtain the views of other Interested Federal, State, or local groups, public and 
private, on questions related to their programs. Responsible issues raised should 
be answered on the record, and if no answer Is forthcoming, or if .the answer Is 
unsatisfactory, procedures kbotild be established to permit judicial review of 
the matter. ' 

4. Public agencies adopting specific programs should also be required to 
document whether and how these programs are best adapted to the comprehensive 
heeds of the situation. Where reasonable alternatives exist, these should be 
described, and explanation should be given as to why they were not adopted. 

6. Each agency taking action should be required as a. matter of law to justify 
why any action at all was desirable. This la not so slmpls-mlnded as it sounds:. 



the Corps of Engineers is bard pot to defend Itself when asked to develop the 
cost/beneflt calculations of the virtues o t not building a dam. The assembling of 
a group of technologists and/or engineers presupposes great pressure to do some- 
thing— the option of not going forward at all Is often obscured or Ignored. 

This latter requirement suggests Itself for nongovernmental areas of endeavor 
as well. Highway builders, land developers, and others have a far easier job in 
proving their cases than do their opponents, and are much better equipped to 
deal with these problems. ▲ heavy burden of proof is placed upon the people 
presuming to speak for the public interest To get into court they must show 
that active harm will result, not balanced by the putative good to be achieved 
through the proposed activity. The burden is misplaced— those who wish to use 
environmental assets should be required to show that the balance favors their 
proposals. 

We must also develop mechanisms for more rapid, extensive, and convenient 
public review of major pobllc and private agency decisions. This might best be 
done through the creation of a Public Defender for the Environment, with 
authority to review general governmental policies and to pass upon specific prob- 
lems which are considered to have significant environmental consequences. In 
extraordinary cases, this defender might be given the authority to Issue tem- 
porary cease-and-desist orders as a means of preventing the otherwise inevitable 
destruction of important resources. Control procedures must, of course, be set 
up to prevent such a defender from acting irresponsibly, or to force him to act in 
proper cases. 

We must encourage the public to participate more effectively in the making of 
decisions with environmental Implications, as to which it has no present meas- 
urable impact. This means dtisen action programs, keyed to the issues of 
the day. Call them lobbies, pressure groups, or anything else ; they are Important 
Their actions should be coordinated in such a way as to have a meaning ful Impact 
upon the legislative bodies whose decisions affect us alL 
We also need to develop new ways of funding dtisen organisations with 
environmental objectives. Where they act to protect common assets, they should 
be supported by the public treasury or by the organisations whose actions created 
the problem In the first place. 

The first method might be accomplished by the enactment of a Federal statute 
to the effect that any person or group winning or, perhaps^ even instituting a 
court case based upon the violation of a Federal poUolton law should be entitled, 
In the discretion of the trial court, to recover reasonable attorney’s fees and 
costs. It would be necessary to spell out in detail the nature of the cases In which 
such relief would be appropriate, but tbe baalc idea merits discussion. 

In many ways it would appear more desirable to force the would-be polluter 
himself to underwrite the costs of protecting the resources that he has threatened. 
This could be done by requiring a public bond to be filed by agencies which pro- 
pose to take actions with potentially undesirable environmental consequences. 
That bond would be subject to forfeit if an nntipollutlon law were violated or if 
unforeseen environmental consequences should occur, and the funds might be 
applicable to legal fees or to cleaning up the resultant problems. 

We should also step up our efforts to find more adequate technological solutions 
to the problems which technology has itself created. The most effective and least 
harmful method that we were able to develop to dean up the infamous Santa 
Barbara oil spill involved the massive use of straw, men, and hand rakes— 
hardly a creative response. Transferring oil from Alaska’s North Slope to world 
markets. could create serious environmental problems: the use of gigantic ice- 
breaking tankers risks the Arctic Ocean, and the use of overland - pipelines 
threatens a tundra that has remained substantially unchanged for many, many 
years. Both techniques menace a fragile ecology that might take centuries to 
recover, when and if something unforeseen should happen. 

It is almost inconceivable that more effective and less expensive techniques 
could not be found to meet these and other environmental hazards of the time. 
The civilization that could put men on the moon ought to be able to do better. 
The solutions to these problems might be expensive, but the failure to find 
answers will certainly cost us more.' 

- Home of the strategies described above have already been implemented in tbe 
United States, others are under consideration, and some may never have been 
publicly advocated. .•/ 'V' 

.. In 1968, several Congressmen formed an unofficial Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Environment as a channel for communication on environmental issues between 
the Congress and Interested scientists and Informed citizens. The committee now 




numbers 120, and is in regular contact with 132 expert advisers. Membership on 
the committee is open to any interested legislator— ^Senator or Representative, 
Republican or Democrat This step does not entirely satisfy the need for better 
information, but it seems tobe a long step in the right direction The information 
network available to members of that committee may soon be expanded to meet 
State and local demands for better environmental information, and it ought also 
to be useful to other groups with similar concerns. 

. _ Legislation has been considered in the Congress which could go far toward 
arming citizens’ organizations with better information on what Federal agencies 
are doing and why they are doing it The National Environmental Policy Act of 
I960, sponsored by Senator Henry Jackson and Representative John Dingell,' 
contains language to this effect, as does the airport construction bill recently 
passed by the House. It remains to be seen, of course, to what extent the executive, 
agencies will be successful in their inevitable efforts to weaken the impact of 
these measures. Their jobs will be made more difficult by the certain knowledge 
that interested legislators will be watching them carefully. 

These steps and the ones that remain to be taken are hopeful signs in an area 
in which hopefulness is uncommon. If anything, these efforts should be acceler- 
ated; we may not be able to afford much more delay, and we should begin to 
exercise what talents we have for imaginative and bold departures from patterns 
of behavior that are no lodger adequate to the needs of the time. 

B. International problems 

The factors that inhibit adequate response to local and national pollution 
problems are even more effective in preventing international action, and yet we 
now realize that many national environmental problems have supranational con- 
sequences. Thus control procedures to keep global pollution to a tolerable 
minimum assume critical importance. 

Although attention has only recently been forcused on international en- 
vironmental problems, it is clear that this is an important area for concern. 
The proposed 1972 U.N. conference evidences the acceptance of this concern, 
but few specific suggestions have been made to create mechanisms to meet today’s 
problems, and those which are predictable in the near future. 

The need for better information channels is as great here as it is on the 
smaller scale. If anything, political corrective steps can be even more easily 
blocked than are those acting at State and national levels, and we have not 
yet devised a workable system of sanctions to minimize those problems which 
all concede to exist. 

If it is true, as argued above, that the interests of small groups are often 
at odds with those of the larger societies in which they exist, how much more 
true is this of separate nations, where antagonisms are more easily created and 
sustained, and where common concerns may be deliberately obscured? Down- 
wind and downstream nations from those applying persistent pesticides may 
see their own problems clearly, but their apprehensions are likely to be viewed 
as quite unimportant to the nation creating the problem. That nation may well 
consider righteously that its first interest must be to protect the health and 
food supply of its own citizens, and that the undesirable side effects are simply 
someone else’s problem. Unfortunately, they may be everyone else’s problem. 

The same conflict lies at the heart of many of the issues discussed earlier, 
but its impact is perhaps most clearly visible in international issues. The 
strongest peaceful sanction that we have been able to devise to influence 
international decisions appears to be the force of public opinion. More attention 
might profitably be devoted to the use of public disclosure as a force to pro- 
duce more adequate decisions on international environmental issues. A weak 
reed it may be, but it must serve until we can find a stronger sustitute. 

If we narrow our focus to a specific topic, the ways in which such pressures 
might be brought to bear become clearer. One such suggests itself immediately 
as of current and significant interest: treaties for the use of the seas. The sig- 
nificance of this problem area has been perceived clearly by national interests 
which see the oceans as a vast potential source of food and mineral resources, 
and thus as critical to their survival. 

We must pass over without further analysis the critical issue of sanc- 
tions as beyond the scope of this paper and as beyond the ability of the con- 
cerned parties to resolve at this time. We shall also assume, for the purpose 
of argument, that it will eventually become possible to develop working treaty 
relationships with the affected nations and that such a treaty will provide an 
operating structure as well as a policymaking body. 
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What suggestions may be made to provide some assurance that the vast as- 
sets of the ocean will be used for the common good, and not misused on tehatf 
of narrow segments of humanity? Proposals have been made to provide a focus 
for scientific Impact at the policymaking level, these disciplines will of necessity 
be represented at the operating levels as well. These proposals do not appear 
to be entirely adequate to current needs — they are lacking In the control aspects 
described above; and will be as inadequate to international issues as they are 
on the smaller and presumably more easily managed national scale. 

We need an ombudsman for the seas. 

The functions of such an organization would be simple : To review and to com* 
ment upon proposed actions by the operating arm of the treaty organization 
and others, to consult with the policymaking arm on matters which are or which 
ought to be under consideration, and to make recommendations to these and to all 
nations on ways to use, without misusing, the oceans. 

This later point is particularly important, since the seas can be significantly 
affected by the activities of nations which may not be treaty signatories — even 
by nations which are entirely landlocked. Inland rivers and estuaries play an 
important role in the life cycles of fish and other species important to man ; these 
in turn may be highly vulnerable to actions affecting airsheds or watersheds with 
oceanic outlets. Few nations in the world remain entirely oblivious to the opin- 
ions of others and the ability of the ombudsmen to focus worldwide attention 
upon previously ignored problems could prove to be a highly valuable tool. 

When and as sanctions are developed for the international treaty, considera- 
tion should also be given to making sanctions available to the ombudsmen, under 
adequate control procedures. The ombudsmen should not, however, be policemen ; 
they will have enough problems without adding new ones. They should have and 
maintain a close working relationship with whatever organization handles the 
operations of the treaty organization. J / 

The ombudsmen should have direct access to current oceanographic and eco- 
logical information about the seas. Again it would be desirable to keep informa- 
tional and experimental activities separated from their primary functions; it 
would also be important to keep them separate from the conventional channels 
of authority within the operating arm of the treaty organization. 

History indicates that, in the seas as elsewhere, strong pressures will be 
brought to bear by those seeking to exploit these resources. It will be critically u 
important to build into the treaty organisation some form of countervailing pres- 
sures to insure that the long-term productivity of the oceans is not endangered 
by man’s effort to turn these assets to limited advantage. If we have learned 
nothing else from the ecologists, we know now that we exist within a dosed sys- 
tem and that we must develop processes and procedures that will permit us to 
recycle those resources that we must use. To this end, the ombudsmen can serve 
us well. 

For a number of reasons it would seem desirable to create a three- or five- 
member organization of ombudsmen with staggered, rotating memberships. 
They should have a semipermanent professional staff; continuity is important, 
but a constant access to fresh blood can provide a responsiveness to challenge 
that will be invaluable to the participating organizations and nations. 

It may not be desirable to have a highly structured decisionmaking apparatus 
within the organization itself. No member should be given the power to veto the 
action of the group or of any other member ; indeed, if any member perceives a* 
particular problem as important, and if his colleagues do not share his views, he 
should be given latitude to study the problem and to report upon it to the appro- 
priate bodies, supporting his report with whatever evidence is available. 

The ombudsmen should be required to submit an annual report on their opera- 
tions to the treaty organization, and copies of this report should be given wide 
distribution to member nations as well as to the United Nations. Dissenting 
views should be made available in the same form. The incentive to review specific 
problems might come from within the organization itself, or it might come from 
any member nations. If review is declined, the reasons for disapproval ought to- 
be spelled out in detail. 

Funding is critical. AS one of the important functions of the treaty, the om- 
budsmen should be assured of a regular budget, subject to no diminution because 
of the concerns of any member nation for tender subjects. Unless the organiza- 
tion can be truly independent and free of budgetary apprehensions, its work 
must inevitably suffer. 

Clearly the problems of protection of the global environment are not confined 
to the use of its oceans. Treaties for the oceans are only a beginning— but there- 
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is no good reason why this treaty should not be viewed as the first real step to- 
ward more comprehensive and adequate environmental protection. Men require 
a world that men can live in. 

The oceans are important for a number of reasons. It has been shown that 
they are not as productive as they were once thought to be, in terms of long- 
term food sources for humanity. Nor can we develop the oceans as a safety valve 
for man’s tendency to fill up all available living space with himself or with his 
waste products. We must instead concern ourselves with protecting a vital ele- 
ment in the ecosystem of Spaceship Earth ; at the same time we may perhaps take 
4i halting step toward developing techniques that may prove effective in other 
areas as well. 

Antarctica has so far withstood the territorial instincts of man in reasonably 
good order. For this we cannot take much credit — there has been very little 
pressure to exploit these resources. This region of the world may now prove 
significant in other ways: Oceanographers claim that some of the best fishing 
waters in the world are found off the coast of Antarctica, supported by the mas- 
sive upwelllngs of nutrients resulting from convection currents created by the 
warm and cold water masses in the area. The treaty organisation might well 
begin its charter by mounting an intensive review of Antarctic ecology, to deter* 
mine how this resource may provide a sustained value for man. The ombudsmen 
can play a significant role in this endeavor. 

In International relations today, we need techniques to disperse and not to in- 
tensify international rivalries. The potentialities of a treaty for the use of the 
oceans, with built-in guarantees for their long-term protection, would appear to 
he a matter of high priority. 
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Appendix 5. — Communications for the Record 

Statement or Thomas M. Maxtinex, Chairman, and Bioabdo J. Pere*, Executive 

Director, Ohioano Environment Committee, Stanford Universitt, Stanford, 

Oauf. 

It Is fitting that the House Subcommittee on Conservation and Natural Re- 
sources become sensitive to unintended and unanticipated consequences of the 
problems Involved in any Government attempt to conserve, or restore this coun- 
try’s natural resources. One such consequence is intrinsic to tbe ideology of 
conservation of energy, which is the normal guiding philosophy of our com- 
petitive, economically oriented, and politically determined society. That is, it is 
inaccurate to divorce tbe notion of pollution from its effects upon human beings. 
Man is the greatest natural resource on earth. If any of earth’s resources are 
depressed, they are all depressed. In today’s context, a great deal of attention Is 
aimed toward tbe problems of the physical environment, and It Is about time. 
At the same time this is going on, the same political leaders are attempting to 
withdraw support, both public and economic, for developing the minority popula- 
tion in this country. You would not be contributing to the. betterment of nature 
if you suppressed your awareness of this fact, and attempt to at least point this 
out to the many idealists— young and old — who want to do something to Improve 
the country. We recognise that the purpose of the subcommittee Is not to take on 
matters that might be considered clearly within the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Nevertheless, anyone reading the report of 
the subcommittee ought to recognise tbe Inherent contradiction In elevating the 
physical environment above the human environment 

The interrelationship between man and the environment is everywhere evident 
but not everywhere polluted. The most clear example of the pollution of both 
man and the environment at the same time may be the case of the ffermworkers 
In this country. In a recent survey It was revealed that there are about 160 cases 
of pesticide poisonings for every 1,000 farmworkers per year. There Is now ample 
evidence of countless unreported cases of pesticide poisoning. In California, 
the Chlcano farmworkers have a name for such poisoning. They call It "la 
muerte andante,” or the walking death. This Is an especially Important fact, 
because the farmworkers are In a very real sense the from line of defense 
for the rest of society. If they are becoming ill and diseased, then the consumer 
is next It would be useful to start the environmental decade with a more realistic 
conception of natural resources. 



' • Institute or Sorat Iron ft Steel, Inc., 

Washington, D.C., December SO, 1989. 

Hon. Henry S. Reubb, 

^Congress of the United States, Bouse of Representatives, Rapburn Bouse Ojf foe 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Deae Mb. Reubb : I read with great Interest your statement calling tor the 
1970’s as "the environmental decade.” 

Of particular concern to the Institute of Scrap Iron ft Steel is that portion of 
fhe statement dealing with land. The Iron and steel scrap processing Industry, I 
'believe, has taken a leadership role In seeking solutions to tbe problems of 
abandoned and obsolete automobile*. It la our feeling that junked automobiles 
as well as all metallic aolld waste should be recycled to preserve natural beauty 
and conserve natural resource*. ' 

r As I pointed out in my testimony before the House Subcommittee on Minerals 
and Mining, regarding the Mining and Minerals Policy Act of 1909: 

’’Obsolete metallic* should be viewed not as waste or junk, bat es an economic 
resource— mines above ground, If yon will • • Our Nation cannot afford to 
waste scrap. Since the end of World War II, American mills and foundries have 
remelted from 60 to 90 million tons of ferrous scrap annually. Converting these 
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tonnage figures to tbe equivalent tonnages of natural resources, a savings of from 
180 to 270 million tons of minerals per year were realised.” 

I am enclosing for your information tlie fall issue of our publication Phoenix 
Quarterly, which deals with tbe environment as well as a backgrounder on “The 
Bole of tbe Scrap Processing Industry in Solid Waste Disposal." 

If we can be of any assistance to you or members of your staff, please call 
or write. The Institute would welcome tbe opportunity to work with you in any 
way you deem appropriate in order to achieve environmental quality. 



Sincerely, 



William S. Stoby, GAB, 
Executive Vice President. 



(Note. — The materials transmitted with this letter are In the subcommittee' 
files.) 



State or Ohio Department or Health, 

Columbus, Ohio, January 28, 1970. 

Mr. Henby S. Beuss. 

Chairman, Conservation and Natural Resources Subcommittee, Bouse of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deab Mb. Beuss : I noted in the January 10 issue of Air/Water Pollution Beport 
that your subcommittee will be conducting hearings on February 2-6 regarding 
the views of interested organisations as to what actions programs must be 
developed to attain a healthy environment in tbe 1970’s. 

I also noted that one of your questions is, “How can we encourage more pub- 
lic participation in the consideration of proposals that affect tbe environment?” 

I would like to bring to your attention that, through the partnership for health, 
Public Law 80-740 and its amendments in Public Law 00-174, provision is made 
to encourage public participation in the consideration of environment along with 
other health aspects. 

In Ohio we have developed 11 areawide comprehensive health planning agen- 
cies, and for the most part, all of these agencies have provided for a staff position 
in environmental health and the pattern of operation has been through the de- 
velopment of area wide and county committees which concern themselves with 
the environment. The boards of trustees of the areawide agencies are constituted 
to be composed of at least a majority of consumers and the memberships of the 
county and areawide environmental committees are likewise so reconstituted. 
Our statewide advisory council ultimately reviews the recommendations of 
areawide agency proposals for comprehensive health planning, and is likewise 
constituted of a majority of consumers. ‘ 

I am enclosing for your information a study which was done by the Missouri 
Office of Comprehensive Health Planning in relation to environmental health and 
State agencies of comprehensive health planning, along with a map of Ohio show- 
ing the areawide comprehensive health planning agencies and those having en- 
vironmentalists on their staff. 

I hope that this information will be of value to your committee and if you 
desire further information. I would be happy to supply it or I would suggest 
that you might contact Mr. Nicholas Pohlit, executive director, National Environ- 
mental Health Association, Lincoln Building, 1580 Lincoln Street, Denver, Cola 
8020b. (Telephone: Area 808-222-4456.) 

Sincerely, 

BaaifAin M. Hull, M.P.H., 
Environmental Health Coordinator,' 

Office of Compresensive Health Planning. 

(Note. — The materials transmitted with this letter are in the subcommlttee- 
flles.) J- 

National Rina Association or Amebioa: Statbment voa the Rwobd 

The opportunity to pres e nt the view of the National Rifle Association in 
support of the Interest of our over 1 million sportsmen members Is greatly ap- 
preciated at the beginning of this environmental decade In which so much needs 
to be done, so many destructive and unplanned environmentally degrading 
actions need to be reversed. Mr. Chairman, the National Rifle Association; often' 
associated with only the many shooting sports In the minds of much of the 
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/general public, has In fact long been concerned with the conservation and re* 
storatlon of natural resources. In 1801, our official journal— then entitled 
“Shooting and Fishing"— stated forthrightly that, "Our position is that we con* 
slder the welfare of the fish and game of first Importance and to this end 
personal sacrifices sbould.be made.” The name of our official journal has since 
been changed but our association’s concern for natural resources has grown 
and is still reflected In Its many articles on the conservation of natural resources 
and associated environmental problems. 

The counsel of the distinguished ladles and gentlemen who have previously 
testified before the committee on the environmental decade Is acknowledged. 
We share their concern for the state of our environment However, we here 
limit our comments to more specific points concerning recreation and attendant 
land-use practices because of the nature of our association and the purposes for 
which our members join together. It Is not our Intent to detract from the Im- 
portance of the larger issues of burgeoning human population, environmental 
degradation, and deteriorating esthetic values. Our views In this area are cer- 
tainly intended to reinforce much of what has been stated in previous testimony 
before this committee. 

Historically, genuine sportsmen of this Nation have shown great concern for 
the welfare of wlldllfo and the related natural resources. Such sportsmen 
organised early to combat the destruction of wildlife by market hunters, first, 
by pressing for passage of wildlife protection laws, then by organising Into game 
protective associations to help enforce those laws. What wildlife abundance we 
enjoy today is due chiefly to the dedication and funds provided by sportsmen. 

Since there have always been unscrupulous Individuals In all walks of life, 
we have had our market hunters and gams poachers exploiting our natural 
resources with no thought for tomorrow. Such men, of course, cannot be 
likened to sportsmen in any way. However, we see a distinct similarity be- 
tween the heedless acts of the early mairket hunters and those persons, cor- 
porations or companies today who would strip the remaining resources from 
our land, turn them Into quickly profitable Items, dump untreated wastes into 
the nearest river with no thought of the many who would suffer. The same 
profit motive and economic force that severely depleted passenger pigeons, 
snowy egrets, Atlantic salmon, bison, and the great hardwood forests of the East 
Is still evident Today It is directed toward many of our other natural resources. 
We know that It must not continue. 

The answer is, of course, conservation. And since we’ve now run up against 
the mounting problems of our wasteful actions and their effects upon our basic 
health and welfare It has become environmental conservation. And again we 
must learn to live within the limits of our natural reso u rces and prevent the 
•desecration of our environment simply for today’s profit 

One major area of our concern In the field of outdoor recreation Is the avail- 
ability, or nonavailability, of land for wlldllfo habitat recreation, and esthetic 
enjoyment Government authorities have predicted that the next 10 to 20 years 
will see the end of further public acquisition of land for wildlife, human re- 
creation, or esthetic enjoyment. 

It Is our concern that the acquisition of such natural areas and their reclama- 
tion and restoration be accorded due Importance. Though the sparing of the 
Everglades National Park gives us one small ray of hope, too many of our 
seashores and estuarine areas are being filled In and developed, -denying needed 
productive acreage to marine fauna and flora. Future generations will have 
only what we leave for them— no more. It Is np to this generation to decide 
what tills will be. 

Similarity we have great concern for the welfare of Our wildlife, and this 
too Is directly related to the protection of land for these wild creatures. When, 
In the next few years, the acquisition of wetlands for use by waterfowl finally 
must cease, population limits for their species will be set by harshly restricting 
their living space. 

It is not widely understood that the sport of boating such a renewable and 
reproducing resources Is a major tool of wildlife management, culling out the 
surpluses of young which, if unchecked, will eventually overpopulate and de- 
grade their own habitat, with annual starvatton. Thus the sport of hunting Is 
not only a valid use of such renewable resources, but Is used by wildlife biologists 
as a necessary tool for the maintenance of a healthy wildlife population. All 
toooften the well-meaning dtlsens demand absolute protection of game, but 
this bverprotection of a viable wildlife population can be biologically harmful. 
'What must be acquired, protected, and restored Is the honrenewable resources 
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of wildlife habitat This is the genuine basic determinant of tbe qualities and 
quantities of wildlife that we will have to enjoy in tbe future. 

Also, we must make a realistic appraisal of the recreational uses made of wild- 
erness areas. Much wilderness is fragile; overuse may bring it degradation— 
perhaps even its ultimate destruction. However, much pressure could be re- 
moved from these areas by better planning. Composite areaB of picnic grounds, 
ranges, casting pools, nature walks, put-and-take fishing ponds, biking or riding 
trails, and other .outdoor activities can remove pressures of overuse from more 
pristine areas. • ' • 

We must never forget that people need to renew and revive their physical and 
mental vigor through traditional recreational use of the environment. This need 
is continuous. Tbe future organization of our living space must recognize and 
react to it We have no better testimony to this need than the anguished crleB of 
the vlcttmB of tbe moral and physical decay in our city slums. Open space must 
be provided not only for recreation but for the environmental education espe- 
cially needed by urban youth. Conservation, environment, ecology, and their 
surrounding semantics have long been the proprietary interest of the middle- 
aged affluent suburbanite. We must break this old distinction and Involve all 
youth. Tomorrow Is theirs. 

We submit that our present national pursuit of a philosophy of economic 
growth based on the principle of single use of finite resources is gravely in error. 
Our dependence on fosil fuels and the resulting wastes which pollute air and 
water, and the growing mountain of trash which clutters our countryside, 
are all ample evidence of this philosophy. This cannot be remedied overnight. 
An abrupt change to a closed system which recycles our limited, natural re- 
sources would be catastrophic. However, change we must, if man Is to survive 
on this planet much longer. Government must lead by promulgating new legal, 
economic, and moral tenets which will protect our collective right to a dean 
environment free of the accumulated industrial offal of previous generations. 
But Government must do this through programs which change without destroy- 
ing basic economic, social, and moral values. On the broadest spectrum we 
need to mute and bend the thruBt of an economic system based on a throw- 
away, single-use principle, to a closed type of system that recycles the limited 
natural resources of the Spaceship Earth. • 

Since the beginning of life on this planet the existence of life forms have 
been governed by an inflexible rule of “adapt or die.” Man, himself, is not 
exempt from this rule. Man alone has the vision and foresight to plot the 
course of his actions. The challenge he now faceB is not the need for knowledge; 
he knows of what must be done. His challenge now is to find the collective will 
and to develop leadership equal to the task. 

Clot Mobbow, 

Director, Hunting and Conservation, 



Cmr or Edmonds, 

Pabks and Rzcbeation Department, 
Snohomith County, Wa*h., March 23, 1970. 

Hon. Henby S. Reuse, 

Subcommittee on Gontervation and Natural Retourcet, 

Rayburn House Office BuUding, 

WatMngton, D.C. . 

Drab 8m:' I loudly applaud you and your colleagues for your call for an 
"environmental decade." As a professional park and; recreation person, I will 
be, deeply concerned and affected by, your subcommittee's findings. 

As I understand it, your subcommittee Is requesting suggestions on action 
programs for the environmental decade of the 1970*a The following is my 
suggestion: ...S r ■=; -/ 

The creation of salt. water and fresh water underwater parks, hopefully to be 
partially federally funded. Preferably, .these perks Should be close to urban 
areas, or within easy access of urban areas. This would be an effective means 
of preserving the underwater environment for generations to come, -' v 
As you know,, water pollution, especially in urban areas, is an Increasing 
problem. There are few. locations still available within these areas to protect 
the environment. An example of this is what is happening now in the city of 
Edmonds, Wash. The Puget Sound waters off the city beaches of Edmonds is 
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one of the few locations in the entire Seattle-Puget Sound area where almost 
the entire scope of Puget Sound underwater life can be found in an area that 
is not as yet affected by pollution, and is within easy access of a major urban 
area. Realising this, the city government of Edmonds is now in the process of 
creating an underwater park in this area. My hope in this suggestion Is that 
possibly Edmonds, as well as other cities, counties, and States can be aided, and 
possibly even coerced, by tbe Federal Government in the creation of underwater 
parks. 

Some of tbe restrictions for these parks could be as follows : 

1. Restricted to nonuse for any power boats or vehicles. 

2. No one be allowed to remove, by any means, any item, living or inanimate, 
within tbe boundaries of the park. Possibly hook-and-line fishing might be 
permitted, but the fishing should be from a surface device without a motor in 
use during its stay within the boundaries of the park. This last item would be 
debatable, however. 

I sincerely hope you will give this suggestion consideration, as I feel it would 
be an excellent action program for tbe environmental decade of tbe 1070's. 
I would be most happy to participate in any type of discussions that might make 
this suggestion a reality. 

Sincerely, 



Jim Jensen, Director. 



A Statement From tbe Return to Returnable Bottles (and Other Contain- 
ers) Committee or ENACT (Environmental Action fob Survival) , Ann 
Abbob, Mich., March 18, 1070. (Thomas Fbhcl, Spokesman.) 

Dear Sirs : We are sure that you are aware of tbe problems created by non- 
recyclable containers. 

These empty cans, bottles, and other nonreturnables are seriously depleting our 
nonrenewable natural resources. These containers are being used up at an astro- 
nomical rate: 20 billion bottles and 48 billion cans in 1 year alone. We are run- 
ning out of materials to make these containers ; but they are creating another 
serious problem : They are garbage. Everywhere we go, these containers are there; 
waiting for us. Roads, rivers, parks, and landfills have become die natural habi- 
tat of these once-used creations. 

As first steps to end the problem, we think Congress should: 

(1) Issue a statement to the container manufacturing industry demanding 
that they return to and initiate the use of recyclable containers. 

(2) Issue a statement to tbe citizens of tills land that they demand and 
use returnable containers. 

(8) Have an investigation of the container and packaging industries. 

(4) Take action on the findings of this investigation. 

We think thlB action should be legislation banning nonrecydable containers. 

o 
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